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ARTISTIC HINTS IN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY SYLVESTER 


VIEW is not 

necessarily a 

picture. This is 

a distinction 

which the ama- 

teur photog- 

rapher must 

draw in the be- 

ginning, if he 

desires to make 

: an art of his 

work, and not a mere mechan- 

ical exercise. If he learns what con- 

stitutes this radical difference, his pursuit 

will be to him a source of unceasing 

pleasure, and he will become, within 

the limitations thereof, as truly an artist 

as though he were an adept with pencil, 

brush and palette. He needs but the 

artistic sense and the easily-acquired skill 

to manipulate his apparatus ; nature does 

the rest. Many are attracted to amateur 

photography simply by the novelty of 

it; they are fascinated by the mysteries of 

the various processes, but as soon as the 

newness wears off, they abandon the whole 

thing as a child throws away a toy. One 

season almost invariably does the work for 

this class of enthusiasts, after which the 

camera is relegated to the lumber-room ; 

and the dark closet, perhaps fitted up with 

great trouble and elaboration, is aban- 

doned. We fortunately thus have a- limit 

set to the production of the appalling 

array of staring clapboarded houses as 

expressionless as packing-crates, groups of 

grinning summer boarders stiffly drawn up 

on hotel verandas, and the other familiar 

attempts at view-catching characteristic of 
the average novice. 

But the true amateur photographer is a 
different person. His artistic sense keeps 
his interest alive; the novelty of the be- 
ginning wears off, but his love for his 
work grows with practice, and observation 
and experience are ever teaching him new 
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things of artistic value. It is this which 
makes a true artist of the amateur, while 
the professional photographer, devoted to 
the technicalities of his calling, is apt to 
be but a highly proficient artizan. The 
latter, devoid of artistic perception, when 
he has a view to take, plants his camera at 
random before his subject and fires it off 
much as one would a cannon, demolishing, 
from a picturesque standpoint, whatever he 
aims at. The most awkward point of view 
may be taken, and, indeed, usually seems 
to be deliberately selected. ‘This accounts 
for the commonplace dreariness character- 
istic of the general run of photographs of 
scenery found on sale along the beaten 
routes of tourist travel. ‘They are merely 
“views” without the faintest suggestion of 
pictures. The idea of the photographer 
seems to be that all which the tourist 
cares for are reminders of the hotels where 
he put up, of the railway stations where he 
left the train, and the eating-houses where 
he took his meals, with an assortment of 
the biggest and ugliest railroad bridges, 
trestle- works and cuttings thrown in. 
There are few more hideous blotches upon 
American landscape than that formed by 
the summer-resort hotel, and yet think of 
the scores of White Mountain views, for 
instance, in which a great barrack-like cara- 
vansary, ugly as American carpentery can 
make it, is the central feature, taking all 
the repose out of the majestic heights 
above, and making one desirous for a 
providential landslide in that particular 
spot ! 

On the other hand, one occasionally sees 
examples of amateur photographic work 
at which the professional would sneer as 
rubbish, but which, though bad photo- 
graphs, technically considered, yet form 
the most charming pictures. Perhaps the 
subject may have been somewhat out 
of focus, or the camera have slightly 
jarred when the picture was taken, just 
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blurring the outlines and giving a softness 
and suggestivenes just adapted to the 
subject, as a certain class of subjects is 
best adapted to the peculiar handling of 
Corét, with his gray, silvery lights and 
indefinite outlines. 

Professional photographers are, how- 
ever, not to be condemned, as a class, as 
lacking in artistic sentiment. Not to men- 
tion the many thorough-going artists in 
portrait photography to be found in our 
leading cities, there are also professional 
landscape photographers whose exquisite 
sense of the picturesque gives them high 
artistic rank. Prominent among these is 
Mr. Muybridge, of San Francisco, cele- 
brated for his experiments with instantane- 
ous photography on the horse in motion, 








THE DIVER, 


— By W. T. Brigham. 


an important scientific discovery which 
made his name deservedly famous. ‘The 
late Mrs. Helen Jackson found Mr. Muy- 
bridge’s work the most interesting thing in 
San Francisco, and her tribute to the same 
deserves quotation here, as showing what 











It is in Mrs, 
Jackson’s “ Bits of ‘Travel at Home”’ that 


the following is found : 


photography is capable of. 


“‘The scenery of California is known to Eastern 
people chiefly through the big but inartistic pictures 
of Watkins. When it is known through the. pict- 
ures which Mr. Muybridge is now engaged in 
taking, it will be seen in its true beauty and true 
proportions. Everything depends on standpoint; 
very few photographs of landscapes really render 
them. Of two photographs, both taking in precisely 
the same objects, and both photographing them with 
accuracy, one may be good and the other worthless, 
to all intents and purposes. No man can so take a 
photograph of a landscape as to render and convey 
the whole truth of it, unless he is an artist by nature, 
and would know how to choose the point from which 
that landscape ought to be painted. Mr. Muy- 
bridge is an artist by nature. His photographs have 
composition. There are some of them of which it 
is difficult to believe that they are not taken from 
paintings—such unity, such 
effect, such vitality do they 
possess, in comparison with 
the average photograph, which 
has been made, hap-hazard, to 
cover so many square feet, and 
take in all that happened to 
be there. Mr. Muybridge’s 
pictures have another peculiar- 
ity, which of itself would mark 
them superior to others. The 
skies are always most ex- 
quisitely rendered. His cloud 
photographs alone fill a vol- 
ume; and many of them re- 
mind one vividly of ‘* Turner’s 
Studies of Skies.” The con- 
trast between a photographed 
landscape with a true sky 
added, and one with the usual 
ghastly, lifeless, pallid, stippled 
sky is something which it is 
impossible to overstate. Mr. 
Muybridge has a series of 
eight pictures illustrative of 
the California vintage, all of 
which are exquisitely beauti- 
ful, and any one of which, 
painted in true color simply 
from the photograph as it 
stands, would seem to be a 
picture from a master’s hand. 
One of the first pictures in 
the series, representing the 
first breaking of the soil for 
the vineyard, is as perfect a 
Millet as could be imagined. 
The soft, tender distance, out- 
lined by low mountain ranges; 
a winding road, losing itself 
ina wood; a bare and stricken 
tree on the right of the fore- 
ground; and in the center 
a solitary man, ploughing 
the ground. Next comes the same scene with the 
young vines just starting. The owner is sitting 
on a bank in the foreground, looking off dreamily 
over his vineyard. Then there are two pictures 
representing the’ cutting of the grapes and the piling 
of them into the baskets and the wagons. The 
grouping of the vintagers in these is exquisite. 
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A NEW ENGLAND PASTURE, 


Then there is a picture of the store-houses and the 
ranges of casks; all so judiciously selected and 
placed that it might be a photograph of some old 
painting of still life in Meran. ‘The last picture of 
all is of the corking the bottles. Only a group of 
workmen, under an open shed, corking wine-bottles ; 
but every accessory is so artistically thrown in that 
the whole scene reminds one of Teniers. I am not 
sure, after all, that there is anything so good to do 
in San Francisco as to spend a forenoon in Mr. 
Muybridge’s little upper chamber, looking over these 
marvelous pictures.” 

Mr. W. H. Jackson, of Denver, Colorado, 
isa professional landscape photographer of 
the greatest merit, uniting with rare techni- 
cal skill the advantages of a thoroughly 
artistic nature. He composes his pictures 
with the judgment of a painter; his selec- 
tion of foreground, his adjustment of 
relations between the various elements of 
his subject, and the delicate aerial per- 
spective which he attains, the contrasts of 
light and shade, the strong, rich shadows 
and luminous atmospheres — sometimes 
of a dreamy softness, and again sharp and 
brilliant — these seem almost wonderful in 
view of the fact that a photographer has to 
portray nature as he finds her, and may 
not take the liberties which the painter or 
draughtsman may allow himself in shifting 
and in disposing the separate features of 
his subject as may best suit his judgment. 
Mr. Jackson’s success in this is owing both 
to his nice perception of those aspects in 
nature most suitable to form his picture, 


— By George E. Davenport. 


and his selection of the best point of view, 
and also to the nicety with which he prints 
and finishes his photographs. The same 
negatives in less skilled hands would 
present results decidedly inferior. The 
writer has heard the late Mrs. Helen Jack- 
son eulogize the work of the Denver artist 
with enthusiasm equal to that which she 
bestowed upon that of Mr. Muybridge. 
Mr. Jackson’s pictures of Rocky Mountain 
and Mexican scenery are justly celebrated 
among lovers of landscape art, and _ his 
photographs find their way all over the 
world. Another landscape. photographer 
who takes high rank is Mr. John Hillers, 
of Washington, photographer to the United 
States geological survey. Mr. Hillers was 
the companion of Major Powell in the 
memorable exploration of the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado, making the trip down the 
river on a raft, and has probably seen more 
exciting adventure and wild life than has 
been the lot of any other man with 
camera. 

These men are worthy of emulation by 
all amateurs, though few of the latter would 
have the means or leisure to work on a 
scale so large and elaborate. 

Look to your foregrounds! Amateurs 
should bear this particularly in mind, for it 
is one of the points most neglected. The 
tendency is to look to the distance and dis- 
regard the foreground entirely, so that 


a 
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what might have been made a picture is 
left an empty, forlorn view. It is an easy 
matter to secure a good foreground. A 
clump of grass or weeds, a rock or ashrub, a 
tree with branches drooping from above, or 
dashed across a corner of the picture like 
a Japanese silhouette, or simply the curv- 
ing lines of a road or path, may be availed 
of so as to give the desired balance or 
symmetry to the composition. If there be 
nothing else,a most excellent effect may 
be obtained, and an empty foreground 
filled out with a figure or a group of 
figures, utilizing one’s companion, or the 
bystanders who are usually attracted by 
operations with acamera. Do not let them 
stand gaping, with arms akimbo, but dis- 
pose them symmetrically in an artistic group. 
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picture where there would elsewise have 
been an obtrusive vacancy, while their 
costumes of white cotton, touched by the 
sunshine, furnished high lights, in fine con- 
trast to the wall, which was in shadow. 

It requires considerable experience for 
the novice to learn what subjects are best 
adapted for photographic pictures. A most 
interesting landscape to look upon, a scene 
that would at once be seized by a painter, 
or even an artist in black-and-white, may 
make a thoroughly uninteresting photo- 
graph. The reason for this is to be sought 
in the element of color. A landscape may 
be glorious of aspect, and yet owe all its 
charm to color rather than to form. A 
beautiful verdant plain, its surface varied 
with different crops, smiling in the sunlight, 





A STREET IN QUERETAKO, MEXICO. 


In a foreign country, where costumes are 
picturesque and postures inherently grace- 
ful, the most charming results may often 
be obtained by accident, giving the artist 
no trouble in arrangement. An experience 
of the writer’s in Mexico may be instanced : 
astreet view in Querétaro which he was 
photographing had too much of an ex- 
panse of blank wall on the left, but some 
passing peasants filled out the composition 
admirably, giving interest to a part of the 


By Sylvester Baxter. 


bordered with a selvage of dark forest, 
with a range of blue hills melting in 
the haze beyond; or it may be near har- 
vest-time, and patches of golden wheat 
contrasting with broad expanses of mea- 
dow-land — what disappointment to find all 
this loveliness resulting in a stretch of dull 
sameness ; the high tones of the wheat not 
to be distinguished from the low tones of 
the grass, while between the green of the 
meadows and the green of the distant 











‘graph, and the hills have 
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border of trees there is no 
difference in the photo- 


vanished utterly, trans- 
forming the picturesque 
valley into a level prairie! 

‘he painter would have 
reproduced all this, and 
the artist in black - and - 
white would have trans- 
lated the colors into their 
equivalents in light and 
shade. But in photog- 
raphy the colors act 
chemically, instead of ac- 
cording to their value in 
the scale of light. The 
dark and light tones in 
nature that are expressed 
respectively in blue and 
yellow, will be reversed 
in the photograph, the 
yellow becoming dark and 
the blue light. With what 
disgust has a photog- 
rapher in the tropics seen 
his picture of an orange 
tree, with its load of 
beautiful fruit gleaming 
among the dark leaves 
like the firmament at mid- 
night, develop without a 
single orange to be seen! 

Another disappoint- 
ment which one often 
meets is the loss of a 
beautiful distance, upon which chief depend- 
ence was placed for the effect of the picture. 
Possibly a noble mountain, crowned with a 
diadem of snow glittering sharply against 
the clear sky for fifty miles away, may have 
vanished utterly and left no trace. This 
mysterious disappearance is to be accounted 
for, not alone on the ground that blue 
becomes light in a photograph, and the 
dark blue of the mountain with its snowy 
crown are reduced to the same value as the 
light blue of the sky. With the proper 
distribution of light to the plate, the differ- 
ent tones of the same color may be pre- 
served. It is the rule that the more light 
a picture has, the quicker the development 
of a negative. Now there is a vast deal 
more light thrown upon the upper part of 
a picture than upon the lower. In conse- 
quence, the upper part, which includes the 
sky and the distance, develops more 
quickly than the lower part, therefore in 
the development of the details of the 
latter, the features of the distance are 





A WHITE MOUNTAIN INTERVALE. 


— By Mr. Holmes. 


obliterated. This might be remedied if the 
development of the distance could be sus- 
pended while that of the rest of the nega- 
tive went on, just as the etcher takes his 
plate from the bath, “stops out” certain 
portions which are finished, and then goes 
on and “bites in” the rest until the requi- 
site strength is obtained. It would be diffi- 
cult, if at all possible, to adopt a similar 
process with the negative, but the same 
result may be obtained in a different way ; 
that is, in the exposure of the plate. To 
achieve this, the instantaneous process 
should be used in connection with the 
Prosch shutter. ‘This latter device con- 
sists of two discs, united something like a 
pair of eye-glasses. One covers the aper- 
ture of the lens, and, on touching a spring, 
the other disc drops to take its place, 
‘admitting the light in the interval — which 
may be made a very small fraction of a 
second—so that the upper part of the 
plate receives a much less degree of expo- 
sure than the lower does ; something like 
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one-tenth as much, I believe. It may be 
seen that the effect of this is that the sky 
and the distance are brought out in the 
developing - bath much more slowly than 
the objects nearer at hand, and therefore 
all the features of the former are pre- 
served. The delicate cloud -effects, the 
distant mountains with their snowy sum- 
mits and the lines of the ranges growing 
more aerial as they melt into the distance ; 
in short, all the features of form and out- 
line which enchanted the observer in the 
original, are retained. 

Even with a slow plate the results may 
be greatly improved by following the same 
principle. Under such circumstances it 


upon the upper part of the plate is thus 
reached. By some practice with an empty 
camera we may be able to cover the entire 
desired time of exposure while lifting and 
at once lowering the cap. 

Instantaneous work is a fascinating 
feature for amateurs. It has its difficulties, 
but these may be overcome with care and 
practice. ‘The most successful results with 
instantaneous plates are in water views. 
The effects thus depicted appeal to us as 
being more natural—that is, like what we 
are accustomed to see in nature—than those 
of other objects taken-while in motion. ‘The 
reason for this is that the sensitive plate is 
quicker to receive impressions than is our 














TURBULENT WATER. 


would be hardly possible to use the shutter, 
though it might, perhaps, be modified by 
devising some clock-work attachment by 
which the action of the shutter should be 
extended to any required number of 
seconds of exposure. But, for lack of such 
an invention, we shall have to content our- 
selves with carefully removing the cap from 
the tube and, instead of taking it away 
instantly, keep it close thereto and gradu- 
ally lift it, taking heed not to let our 
fingers obstruct the view. Then, the ex- 
posure made, we as gradually lower it 
again. The end of diminishing the light 


eye. The action of water in motion is 
comparatively slow, and when it is shown 
to us in instantaneous views it is just as we 
see it with our eye. The suspended motion 
in the picture, transferred from nature, 
coincides with the phases,of water-move- 
ment which we actually see, and therefore 
we appear almost to behold motion itself in 
the reproduction. The forward sweep and 
thrust of waves, the fleecy crests and the 
foam flecks of the surface, the swirl of a 
current, the ripple of a stream, the surf 
rolling in upon a beach in long curving 
lines, or giant waves raging against monster 
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POPOCATEPETL, 


rocks and tossing their angry manes high 
in the air, the varied movement of craft 
with their graceful sails caressed by the 
unseen wind — whose power is manifest in 
almost every detail of the scene, the curl- 
ing foam beneath the vessels’ bows telling 
the manner of their motion—all this is the 
most manifest triumph of instantaneous 
photography in artistic achievement; a dis- 
tinct addition to our means of recording 
the beauties of nature. In the photographs 
of yachts in motion an artistic interest is 
given to objects beautiful in themselves, 
but which artists have found very difficult 
subjects to makeanything of. Mr. David 
Mason’ Little, of Boston, is one of the 
pioneer amateurs in this branch, and his 
copyrighted series of yachting subjects, 
one of which forn.s the illustrations to this 
article, has gained deserved celebrity. 

In rapid motion, however, the result of 
instantaneous photography is seldom artis- 
tic; its interest is usually that of the 
curious, and its value is chiefly scientific. 
Artists who have, for instance, attempted 
to draw or model horses in the positions 
which the experiments of Muybridge prove 


that they actually do take, have ony suc- 
ceeded in making themselves the laughing- 
stock of the public. This is because what 
they do is artistically false. Those who 
attempt to depict nature as it really is, 
rather than as it appears to the nicest 
artistic perception — whether they be of the 
Ruskin school, niggling for months over 
every leaf of atree, or the more modern 
experimentalists who attempt to be scientif- 
ically correct—have a false conception of 
the purpose of art. What we see in the 
action of a horse in rapid motion is the 
result of a series of moments of action—a 
compound manifestation of motion, as it 
were — rather than the simple manifestation 
which a slower movement makes to our 
eye. The master who models an equestrian 
statue shows us the consolidation of a 
series of actions just as they unite them- 
selves in our vision, so that the suspended 
action portrayed strikes us as a motion 
itself. This constitutes the distinction be- 
tween the inspired master in art and the 
clever imitator. The representations of 
animated objects, portrayed by the latter, 
always show the strain of effort to move, 
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the pose is evident, and the effect becomes 
painful and tiresome. The work of the 
master is without the effect of effort. 

For this reason photographs of quick ac- 
tion cannot seem otherwise than unnatural, 
and therefore inartistic. Animated objects 
thus taken will appear curiously contortion- 
ate, while inanimate objects will look 


the effects of motion, attaining satisfactory 
results under conditions when a good pict- 
ure would be impossible with a slow plate. 
We thus need have no fear of working on 
windy days, when moving foliage would 
otherwise make an unsightly blur, and in 
the interesting field of animal-photography 
chance movements of our subjects need 
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THE YACHT “ GITANA.” 


motionless, for the very quickness of the in- 
stantaneous process robs them of the attri- 
butes of motion. Takea view of a crowded 
street; the passers-by appear natural, in 
most instances, for their action is slow, but 
the passing vehicles seem to be standing 
still; their wheels are caught with each spoke 
just as it is, and not multiplied into count- 
less spokes, as they appear to our sight. 
Even a railway train, photographed in 
motion, would appear to be motionless, did 
not the volumes of smoke and steam from 
the locomotive, with their slower motion 
caught as they really appear to us, furnish 
one of the visible attributes of its action. 
The instantaneous method, however, has 
another value, and that is to guard against 


— By David Mason Little. 


not disconcert us; indeed, we welcome them, 
as giving greater fidelity to our picture as a 
portrayal of characteristics. In this field 
there is-a wide range for delightful pictures; 
horses, cows and sheep in their pastures, 
poultry in a barnyard, birds, pet animals, 
etc., all afford an infinite variety of subjects. 

Portraiture affords opportunity to the 
amateur for charming work. ‘The prob- 
lems of lighting, posing and grouping are 
almost endless in their possibilities for sub- 
jects fascinating to the artist. The writer, 
has seen some fine silhouette portraigé; 
made by placing the subject in profile 
against the light; the lines of the features 
being faintly indicated or hinted at in the 
transparency of the shadow. 
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Some of the best portrait work is done in 
the open air, with “ properties ” and scenic 
backgrounds furnished by nature. In 
nearly all landscape photography figures 
may be made a valuable accessory, height- 
ening the interest and adding to the charac- 
ter of a scene. 

The illustration called “ The Diver,” is 
an excellent example of artistic figure-work. 
It is a capital piece of simple and effective 
composition: a nude youth on a rock, posed 
against sea and sky in sharp relief, and 
hands raised ready to dive. Mr. W. T. 
Brigham, whose reputation as a naturalist 
is high, and who is one of the leading 


American photographic amateurs, has made 
a specialty of photographic studies of the 
nude, accumulating thereby a wealth of 
material in the way of measurements and 


other anatomical data which will form a 
valuable contribution to anthropological 
science. 

One of the best pieces of instantaneous 
figure-work which I have ever seen, both in 
the point of action and the grouping, is a 
picture by Mr. G. D. Bush—a party of 
bathers — several young men on the shore 
and throwing one of their number from a 
high rock into the water below. The flying 
figure and the positions of the others, just as 
their companion has left their hands — all 
are rendered with exceptional naturalness 
and distinctness. 

Many amateurs take a pride in doing for 
themselves all the work of producing their 
pictures, and those who make a thorough 
study of the art in all its details often pro- 
duce beautiful work. But the greater 
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number have not the leisure for this, and are 
content to have at least their printing done 
for them, particularly if they desire silver- 
prints, as is commonly the case, the process 
of toning being disagreeable and tedious. 
A favorite and easy way of taking proofs 
is by making blue-prints, as they are called, 
with the ferro-prussiate paper used by 
draughtsmen in reproducing engineering 
and architectural plans. The process rec- 
ommends itself by the ease with which the 
prints are fixed, for they require simply a 
washing-out in water. After one gets used 
to the color, he perceives in some of 
these blue-prints a decided artistic quality, 
particularly in softness, depth, and lumi- 
nosity. By using a paper of fine texture, a 
detail can be obtained as delicate as that of 
silver-prints. Blue-prints have the most 


telling effect mounted on yellowish, golden, 





or golden-brown ground. Blue-prints may 
be turned dark, and given an effect some- 
thing like some fine old drawings, by soak- 
ing them for several hours in a weak so- 
lution of pyrogallic acid. Platinum and 
carbon-prints have qualities of rich shadows 
and a soft delicacy which can hardly be 
obtained in silver-prints, but the most ex- 
cellent results are obtained by using bromo- 
gelatine paper, which prints rapidly by lamp- 
light, giving pure black-and-white, as in char- 
coal drawings, with deep velvety shadows. 
In the illustrations used with this article, 
all the delicacy of the originals is of course 
lost in the process by which they are re- 
produced, and they are chiefly valuable in 
giving a few examples of artistic subjects 
and composition in some of the depart- 
ments of amateur photographic work 
discussed in the foregoing pages. 


AURORA. 


Wuat airy form is this, all grace, 
That loiters down the walk, 

A-plucking in the garden-place 
The rose-bud from its stalk ? 


Uplifted, in her finger tips 
She holds a baby rose 

Close to her bow-shaped, scarlet lips, 
And in the pink leaves biows. 


How soon it wakes; as if it knew 
A zephyr from the south, 

Or felt a drop of morning dew, — 
A breath, — a kiss, — her mouth! 


How vain to hold, O foolish bud, 
Your rivals in such scorn 

Because her kiss has stirred your blood, 
— My sweetheart, and your Morn! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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FROM 1876 TO 1878. 


1876, the Centennial of the United States, 
was a year of jubilee, and all out-of-door 
sports were immensely stimulated. Of 
course, yachting shared in the general 
prosperity, but in addition to the natural 
stimulus of the time of holiday, yachting 
had the extra excitement of an interna- 
tional contest, which, as we have recently, 
in 1885 and 1886, been made aware, is suf- 
ficient of itself to cause quite a yachting 
furore. 

At the very beginning of the year — in 
January —and before anything had been 
done to release the pleasure fleet from its 
winter’s seclusion, rumors began to be cur- 
rent that during this year there would 
come another challenger for the America’s 
Cup. There did not seem to be any defi- 
nite basis for the rumors, but they were 
floating around. 

At a meeting of the New York Yacht 
Club, February 3, in this year, among the 
new members elected were Count Edward 
Jatthyany, rear commodore of the Royal 
Albert Club, and Prince Maffeo Sciarra, of 
the Royal Italian Yacht Club, the owner 
of the schooner Sappho; and this gave 
rise to a rumor that the prince was intend- 
ing to challenge with that vessel, and as 
was well known at that time, there was 
nothing in America that could beat her. 

Rumors came also of a schooner building 
at Coburg, Ont., by a Captain Cuthbert, 
whose reputation as a builder of fast 
yachts was in Canada very prominent. 
He had, so it was reported, built a vessel 
named Annie Cuthbert, which had _ van- 
quished the Cora, one of Mr. McGiehan’s 
productions, and it was believed in Canada 
that he had only to build his schooner, 
send his challenge, and come here and take 
the cup. 

It was also current gossip that a British 
gentleman, undeterred by the experience 
of Mr. Ashbury, would bring a schooner 
here from England forthecup. Astoacut- 
ter coming for it,such athing was not thought 
of in those days, although the cutter was 
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then,as now, the representative British yacht. 
All these rumors, however, had but slight 
basis. Meantime, the Centennial Commis- 
sioners at Philadelphia, desiring to have 
yacht racing on their programme, and hav- 
ing no course fit for it very near to the 
(Quaker City, decided to have the races 
here, and they placed the matter in the 
hands of the following gentlemen : George 
S. Kingsland, commodore of the New 
York Yacht Club, chairman ; John S. Dick- 
erson, commodore of the Brooklyn Yacht 
Club, secretary ; John M. Forbes, commo- 
dore of the Eastern Yacht Club; W. L. 
Swan, commodore of the Seawanhaka 
Yacht Club; W. T. Garner, vice-commo- 
dore of the New York Yacht Club, and S. 
Nicholson Kane, rear-commodore of the 
New York Yacht Club. It will be noted 
that all of these gentlemen, except Messrs. 
Forbes and Swan, were prominent mem- 
bers of the New York Yacht Club. Mr. 
Dickerson, although commodore of the 
Brooklyn, owed allegiance principally to 
the New York club, and if I remember 
rightly, was a member of its House Com- 
mittee. Things in the yachting world 
have changed since then, and ten years 
after that no national committee would be 
considered truly representative that did 
not include a member from the Atlantic 
and American clubs. 

The New York, however, was still, as in 
1876, the club of thiscountry. <A writer in 
one of the dailies, of March 31, of this 
year, alluding to the Eastern yachts, says : 
“There are clubs in and around Boston, 
with numerous yachts; but their fastest 
ones, with the exception of the America, 
are second-class vessels which have been 
purchased from the New York clubs.” 

This was correct in 1876, but in 1886 
the Eastern Club of Boston has the For- 
tuna, probably the fastest keel schooner in 
the world ; the AZayflower and Puritan, 
center-board sloops, that are superior to 
anything in the New York Yacht Club, and 
a fleet of smaller yachts that are unrivaled 
in their respective classes. While the con- 
servative and eminently’ respectable New 
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York Yacht Club has been standing still, 
and living on its past, its sister organiza- 
tions, the Atlantic, the Eastern, the Amer- 
ican, the Seawanhaka Corinthian and the 
Larchmont, have been going ahead with 
spinnakers pulling. Some of them are 
fully abreast of it now in the number and 
character of their vessels, and unless the 
old club obtains some new blood from 


Fred. O. Cozens 
89 


OF AMERICAN YACHTING. 


the Canadian schooner-yacht Countess of 
Dufferin, for the America’s C up, was re- 
ceived and considered at a meeting of the 
club, held April 20, and as has always been 
the practice when this cup has been chal- 
lenged, the club unanimously decided to 
waive the six months’ notice, and to sail 
on any day most convenient to the chal- 
lenger. Also, if he desired to sail in July, 


** ATHLON.”’ ! 


somewhere, these other clubs will outrank 
it in popular estimation. The Eastern 
club, in 1885, and the Atlantic and Sea- 
wanhaka clubs, in 1886, by their spirited 
action in defense of the America’s Cup, 
gained immensely in popular favor, and 
notified the New York Yacht Club that it 
was no longer considered able to defend 
this trophy, the emblem of the yachting 
supremacy of the world. 

The building of open yachts, sloop and 
cat-rigged, was immensely stimulated by 


the action of the Centennial Commission-, 


ers, it being understood that one of the 
races would be for this class of yachts in 
New York Bay., In due time, the chal- 
lenge of Major Charles Gifford, owner of 

' Sloop 


Athlon, owned by J. C 


it was decided to give him two races — 
one over the New York club course, and 
one outside, and in case a third was neces- 
sary, the course to be determined by lot. 
If, however, Major Gifford preferred sail- 
ing in August, he was invited to join in the 
club’s annual cruise, and to sail one race 
over the Block Island course, one race 
twenty miles to windward, the third, if a 
third race was necessary, to be determined 
by lot. 

Meantime, the Centennial Yachting Com- 
mittee decided to have three regattas, on 
June 22, 23 and 26, the first day over the 
New York club course, for yachts of fifteen 
tons and over; the second, in New York 
Bay, for all yachts under fifteen tons, and 

Barron, M.D., New York. 
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the third, a race from this port to and around 
the Cape May Light-ship and return. The 
prizes offered were the medal and diploma 
of the International Exhibition of 1876. 

Beside these events thus early in the 
season provided for, there were, of course, 
the annual regattas of the clubs, the Bren- 
ton’s Reef Challenge Cup race, fixed for 
July 22, and the Cape May Challenge Cup 
race, fixed for October. In preparation 
for these events, the schooners Rambler, 
Dreadnought and /dler were all lengthened 
this year,and many minor changes made in 
other yachts, the sail-makers being kept at 
work day and night. 

I may mention just here that it was in 
this year that the first yacht at all approach- 
ing in model to what has, by common con- 
sent, come to be known as the cutter, was 
built, and that the designer of her, Mr. 
John Hyslop, who has contributed some 
interesting articles on yachting to OUTING, 
was considerably ridiculed, and was by 
some considered a trifle insane upon this 
subject of yacht designing. The 
yacht was called the Petre/, and she 
was 32 feet over all, 8 feet beam, 6 
feet deep and 4 feet 6 inches draught. 

She was to have four tons of ballast, 
all of iron, inside. 


FOR 


OCTOBER. 


It was in this year 1876, that the Seawan- 
haka club first came to New York from 
Oyster Bay, where it had been first organized, 
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‘* MADGE.”’ 
‘Cutter Madge, owned by E. W. 
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Sheldon, New York. 
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and it fixed on June 1o for a strictly 
Corinthian race, the course being the same 
as its present one, starting from off Fort 
Wadsworth and going around the Spit 
buoys to the light-ship. Always progres- 
sive, this club also arranged for a schooner 
race outside of the Hook, inviting entries 
from the New York, the Eastern, Brooklyn, 
Boston and Atlantic yacht clubs; yachts to 
be steered by owner or mem- 

ber of the club to which she 

belonged, but she could be 

manned by her regular crew. 

Meanwhile, a correspond- 

ence had been going on be- 

tween Major Gifford and 

the Committee of the 

New York Yacht Club 

in relation to the pro- 

posed race for the 

cup, and finally, 

at a meeting 

held May 25, 

all of the 


~ A 
>) Loagaens 


- &G ” 
“ sHapow.”’ ! 


Canadian gentleman’s propositions were 
agreed to, and the races were fixed for the 
roth, r2th and 14th of July, the club to 
name its yacht by July 1. 

The Atlantic Yacht Club, now so strong 
and important, was in this year just begin- 
ning to come into notice. It started in its 
annual match this season four schooners, 
the largest, the Arie/, 72 feet mean length, 


1 Sloop Shadow, owned by John Bryant, Boston. 


and its largest sloop, the Undine, 52 fect, 
g inches mean length. It had two classes 
of sloops, four in each class. 

We were hearing about this time much 
of the new Canadian schooner. Her trial 
trip had been a glorious success, etc. | 
can remember no trial trip of a yacht which 
has not been gloriously successful. They 
all sail well alone, and are tremendously 
fast with champagne accompaniment. 

The New York Yacht Club, at its annual 
regatta, June 8, started a fine lot: three 
classes of schooners with four in the first, 
two and five in the third ; and two classes 
of sloops, among them the Arrow, after- 
wards so celebrated. This being her first 
appearance in a regular regatta, although 
she had sailed with the fleet in the cruise 
of the club the previous year. Those who 
insist that we have made no advance in 
yacht designing, may be undeceived by 
the fact that the Arrow, at this regatta con- 
sidered a marvel, would probably be beaten 
to-day by any modern sloop of her length. 

There was a strong breeze at this regatta, 
the Gracie and Addie Voorhis were obliged 
to withdraw, the Arrow and Vindex alone 
finishing in the first class of sloops, the 
Arrow beating the Vindex nearly 1tom., 
winning class prize and also Bennett Chal- 
lenge Cup prize. The schooner /a/er made 

the best time on record over this course, 

viz., 3h. 54m. 48 1-2s. actual time, the 
start having been from off Staple- 
ton, and the finish off buoy No. 15. 
The actual time of the schooner 
Comet in this race was 4h. 5m. 

27 1-2s., but she took the 
3ennett Challenge Cup, her 

corrected time being 3h. 

44m. 47 1-2s., showing 

that the cubical con- 

tents rule of the club 

for measurement for 

allowance of time was 

a perfectly fair one, ena- 

bling the smallest yacht 

in the schooner class to 

- get in on even terms 

with one of the largest. 

June 10, the Brooklyn Yacht Club and 
the Seawanhaka each had their regattas, 
the latter allowing entries only of sloops, 
and sailing with Corinthian crews. The 
Brooklyn event was notable for the finish 
having been in front of the new club-house 
in Gravesend Bay. I don’t think it ever 
finished there after this year. It mustered 
however, three second class schooners — 
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the Estelle, Comet and Gypsey, four real good 
sloops in the first class, the Gracie, Arrow, 
Undine and Kate (now the Waileaway), 
with fair entries in the other two classes of 
sloops; in the lower class, the Victoria, 
W. T. Lee and Susie S., open sloops of un- 
rivaled speed. The Arrow beat the Gracie 
nearly rom. 

The entries for the first of the series of 
the Centennial races — that over the course 
of the New York Yacht Club, included 
eight schooners from New York, and one — 
the Peerless —from the Atlantic club. As 
Mr. J. R. Maxwell, owner of the Peerless, 
belonged also to the New York, it might 
be said that all of the schooners were from 
the old club. A similar race in 1886 would 
attract probably more schooners from either 
the Eastern or Atlantic clubs, than from 
the New York. 

Of sloops, there were three from the 
New York, five from the Brooklyn, two 
from the Atlantic, and one —the Schemer — 
then owned by Mr. C. Smith Lee, from the 
Seawanhaka. The winners, I may mention, 
who captured the commissioners’ medal 
and diploma, were the schooners Dread- 
nought and Peerless, and the sloops Arrow 
and Orion. They never got any other 
prize. There had been talk of valuable 
trophies in silver ware to be presented 
by the clubs, but so far as I remember, 


a “tarpaulin muster” scarce raised funds 
enough to pay the expenses of the com- 
mittee. 

There can be no doubt that the second 
day’s racing was the event of the Centen- 
nial series ; the owners of the open yachts 
were the only gentlemen that entered into 


the contest with the least enthusiasm. 
Owners of the large yachts had to be 
coaxed to start, but the men that had the 
small boats were eager for the fray, and 
cared for no prize other than the parch- 
ment of the commissioners. It will be a 
tolerable indication of the growing strength 
of the clubs, if I state the number of starters 
from each that came to the line, June 23. 
There were two from the Long Island club, 
five from the Williamsburgh, three from 
the Central Hudson, four from the Brook- 
lyn, two from the Columbia, one from the 
Manhattan, four from the Pavonia, two 
from the Hudson River, one from the Sea- 
wanhaka, one from the Bayonne, one from 
the Mohican, two from the Jersey City, 
one from the Red Bank, one from the Perth 
Amboy, one from the Atlantic and one 
from the Providence Yacht Club; in all 
thirty-two yachts, many of them brand new. 
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The Providence entry was the famous 
catamaran Amaryllis, brought down to the 
city by the Herreshoffs. Some gentlemen 
who had seen this wonder sail, advised the 
owners of the second class boats to protest 
against her starting with them, but with 
calm confidence they replied, ‘Oh, let her 
come in, nothing can beat our sand-bag 
boats.” So she started, and of course, beat 
the lot and could, I presume, had Mr. Herre- 
shoff so minded, have gone twice over the 
course while the fastest of the sand-baggers 
made one circuit. After the race they pro- 
tested, and curiously enough, the judges 
ruled her out. It made little difference to 
Mr. Herreshoff, however; he had intro- 
duced a new type of open yacht, and real- 
ized a favorite idea of yachtsmen for a half- 
century previous. It had always been a 
pet scheme with yachtsmen, that by a 
double hull, increased stability with a min- 
imum of resistance could be secured ; but 
it was not until Mr. Herreshoff applied the 
ball and socket joint, permitting each hull 
to accommodate itself to its own sea, that 
the speed was attained. 

The Amaryllis has not had many suc- 
cessors, and this has seemed curious to me, 
for as an open yacht, the catamarans are 
superior to all others in every way. They 
are faster, safer, handier. ‘They will not 
only sail fast; but they will lie still. There 
is one gentleman who has owned more of 
these craft than any one else, who is so ex- 
pert in handling them, that he can do with 
them what cannot, without great risk, be 
done with any other description of open 
yachts ; that is, weave in and out among 
the steamers and sailing craft of the most 
crowded part of the river front, and make 
a landing without the least damage. He 
has run side by side with the swiftest of the 
harbor steamers and beaten them, and has 
frequently gone the whole length of Long 
Island Sound with only a small boy as 
crew. Surely this cannot be done with any 
other description of open yacht. But ten 
years have passed since the Amaryilis came 
and conquered, and yet there are compar- 
atively few catamarans, not above a score, 
I think, in the whole of the United States. 

The third -Centennial race came very 
near being an entire failure. Mr. Kings- 
land, owner of the schooner Alarm, being 
commodore of the New York club, and 
chairman of the committee, had to start 
her against the America, then recently pur- 
chased by General Butler, and the two 
sloops Gracie and Arrow were induced to 
start, and this was all. The America alone 
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finished of the schooners, and the Arrow 
beat the Gracie 41m. 50s.; and so ended 
the series of Centennial regattas. Except 
the second, they were miserable failures. 
Meantime, the cup committee of the 
club had named the schooner Madeleine as 
the defender of the cup against the chal- 
lenging Canadian schooner, and there is no 
doubt that the choice was a wise one, for, 
on the whole, her record was the best. 
She had begun her career as a sloop, hav- 
ing been built by David Kirby at Rye, 
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She was at this time owned by Com. 
Jacob Voorhis, Jr., for whom she had 
originally been built, and who had ex- 
pended much money on her in the effort to 
make her a success. He sold her, in 1875, 
to Com. John S. Dickerson, of the Brook- 
lyn club, who owned her for many years. 
The only other yachts considered by the 
committee were the schooners Pa/mer and 
Idler, but there were no trial races, the quali- 
ties of each yacht being well known ; and, 
as stated, the Madeleine was the final choice. 
The arrival of the Canadian challenging 
schooner, Countess of Dufferin, was her- 
alded by a great flourish of trumpets. The 
telegraph recorded her movements from 
Coburg to Quebec, and all the way down 
the St. Lawrence River, and at each re- 
portable point passed by her until she 
arrived at this port. According to the 
highly seasoned reports, she was a flyer of 
most wonderful speed. “ We 

raced two flying coasters, 

early this morning, for thirty 

miles, beating them hollow,” 

wrote one correspondent, 

adding: “The sea-going 

qualities of our boat are fully 

established.” ‘The yacht 
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Westchester County, in 1868, and had been 
successively altered, lengthened at each end 
and in the middle, and a second mast 
added, but never became at all famous for 
speed until 1873. This year, at Nyack, 
she was given a longer center-board, longer 
spars, and a new suit of canvas, and this 
season took position as queen of the fleet. 


makes tremendous running,” wrote another 
correspondent. 

Meantime, in response to a request from 
Major Gifford, the cup races fixed for the 
roth and 12th of July had been postponed 
to a later date. 

I may mention here that on July 7, the 
old America had a narrow escape, having 


1 Sloop Crocodile, owned by J. G. Prague, New York. 
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struck on Brigantine Shoals, off the Jersey 
coast, and was taken off by the Coast 
Wrecking Company, in a leaky condition, 
requiring steam-pumps to keep her afloat. 
General Butler was on board of her. She 
was towed here and repaired. 

The Countess of Dufferin arrived at New 
York July 17, and was found to have been 
a very poor copy of an American schooner 
yacht, and rough as a nutmeg-grater. The 
idea of putting a yacht like the Madeleine 
against her seemed absurd. There were 
scores of fishing schooners in this country 
more sightly than she, and doubtless more 
speedy. Her official certificate of measure- 
ment, from the Secretary of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, stated her length at 
g1 feet 6 inches; beam, 23 feet 6 inches, 
and her tonnage at 200 tons. 

The Brooklyn Yacht Club began its an- 
nual cruise this year from Glen Cove 
Harbor, July 20, and that it had begun to 
decline in importance was evident by the 
small muster of yachts for its annual 
cruise. 

Notwithstanding the fact that its flag- 
ship had been chosen as a defender of the 
America’s Cup, there were only present at 
this annual gathering the schooners Made- 
leine, Clio (at that time owned by the vice- 
commodore, J. R. Platt), Zzdal Wave, Sea 
Witch, and Mystic; and of sloops, the 
Niantic (afterwards the Hildegard), Amer- 
ica (afterwards the Ke/pie), and Favorite. 

It was while assembling in Glen Cove 
Harbor, on this occasion, that the news of 
the capsizing of the schooner yacht JZo- 
hawk was telegraphed to the club, and was 
at first discredited by all who were ac- 
quainted with the yacht. It was the almost 
universal opinion that the masts would 
have gone out of the yacht before she 
could have upset, but later intelligence 
confirmed the first announcement, and a 
gloom was thrown over the cruise at its 
very beginning. The particulars of this 
sad accident were that the A/ohawk was 
lying off Stapleton, Staten Island, with all 
after canvas set, even to her enormous 
club top-sail. The owner, Mr. William T. 
Garner, was on board, with his wife and a 
few friends. The yacht was just getting 
under way, her chain had been hove short, 
and her jibs had been run up, in order 
that, as she gathered way, she might break 
out the anchor from its hold on the bottom, 
the capstan being of insufficient power. 
The helm was a-weather, when a hard 
squall from the north-west struck the yacht, 
as she lay without way, and without the 


possibility of gathering way, and she went 
down until she filled and sank. Mr. Garner 
was drowned while trying to rescue his 
wife from the cabin. Some ballast had 
shifted and pinned her fast, so that the 
effort was unsuccessful, and she also lost 
her life. 

Much unmerited criticism was made 
upon the AZohawk's model, and upon cen- 
ter-board yachts generally, and a check 
was given to the sport from which it did 
not recover for years. In point of fact, the 
Mohawk was as safe a vessel as ever 
floated. She was lost through the grossest 
carelessness, and in consequence of the 
over-confidence felt in her stability. There 
has been no vessel yet built in this world 
that cannot be wrecked by careless hand- 
ling, and that the A/ohawk upset was in no 
wise due to any defect of model. Properly 
handled, she was more than ordinarily 
safe. 

The third race for the Brenton’s Reef 
Challenge Cup, afterwards happily carried 
away to Europe by the cutter Genesta, was 
sailed July 27 to 29, 1876. It was one of 
the four offered by Mr. Bennett when vice- 
commodore of the N.Y.Y.C., in 1872, the 
other three being the challenge cups for 
schooners and sloops over the regular 
course of the club, and the Cape May 
Challenge Cup, also captured later on by 
the British cutter Genesta. 

This cup race had never been a popular 
one. It had been offered time and again, 
and no entries for the race had been re- 
ceived, and it had been sailed for but 
twice, each time by the schooners Rambler 
and Madeleine, one of the races being a 
return match growing out of the first. It 
would not have attracted any entries this 
year, had it not been that the owners of 
the Wanderer and Idler desired to give 
the Canadian visitor a chance. General 
Butler desired to exhibit the America as a 
winner, and the owner of the Z7dal Wave, 
desiring to sell her, thought it would add 
to her value if she could win this race. 
Right here I may say that, if he had ex- 
pended a few hundred dollars for new 
ropes and sails, it is very probable that she 
would have been the victor ; certainly she 
would have had a long lead at the Brenton's 
Reef Light-ship, as she showed a better 
turn of speed on the reach along the coast 
than either of the other yachts, and al- 
though continually breaking down, she was 
the first to turn the mark. 

The Countess of Dufferin did not enter 
for this race, but she started with the 
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yachts “just to see what she could do,” 
her owner said. In his heart of hearts, he 
believed he was going to come home at the 
end of the race far in advance of any other 
yacht. 















So the starters were the schooners /d/er, 
Wanderer, Tidal Wave, America, and 
Countess of Dufferin. The Jdler won, with 
the Wanderer second, the rest nowhere. 
When the /d/er was sold, the cup reverted 
to the club, and was never again competed 
for until the schooner Dauntless and the 
cutter Genesta sailed for it, in 1885. In all 
probability it never would have been sailed 
for, for the owners did not like the course. 
They were, therefore, very willing that the 
British cutter should take it over, because 
it gives them an opportunity of a race in 
sritish waters, unhampered by British 
rules of measurement. For the races for 
this cup there is no allowance of time, and 
the beamy yacht can’t be discriminated 
against. Just before the start on this race, 
the Canadian yacht was measured on the 
dock by Mr. A. Cary Smith, at that time 
measurer of the N.Y.Y.C., and he made her 
somewhat different from the measurement 





of the secretary’s certificate, already given. 
By Mr. Smith’s tape-line, she was 100.85 
feet over all, 95.55 feet water-line, 23.55 
feet beam, 7.4 feet deep. 
The Atlantic Yacht Club this year 
started from Glen Cove on its annual 
cruise July 30, and it did not muster a 
very large fleet, but it was larger than on 
previous years. There were the schooners 
Triton, Peerless, and Agnes, and the sloops 
Undine, Orion, Nimbus, Myra, Genia, 
Lotus, and Hope. There was a great 
gathering of open racing craft this year 
at Newburgh, the starters numbering 
twenty-five, among them being the 
William R. Brown, a new racer 
just built at Brooklyn by Mr. 
Harry Smedley, and out of 
this Newburgh race grew 
aseries of two matches 
between this yacht 
and the Susze S., 





for $500 a side in each race, one at 
Newburgh, and the other in New York 
Bay. I may add that only one was sailed 
—that at Newburgh, where the Brown 
belonged —and her owner paid half for- 
feit,and did not come down the river to be 
beaten. 

August 3, Major Gifford, owner of the 
Countess of Dufferin, asked for a further 
delay of the races for the cup until August 
14, but finally agreed to be ready August 
11, and it was arranged that this should be 
the date of the first race, the other to be 
sailed August 13, and the third, if neces- 
sary, August 14. 

The first race for the cup was sailed on 
the day appointed, the entry being : 
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| WATER-LINE | ALLOW 
NAME. : | CONTENTS, c 
LENGTH. FRET. _ Boirmsis 
Countess of Dufferin. .| | 9,008 M.S 
countess of Dufferin. .| 95-53 | 9,028.04 allows 
Madeleine ........... | gs.o2 | 8,499.17 








1 Sloop Zoe, owned by H. A. Sanderson, New York. (One of the Larchmont cracks.) 
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The Canadian yacht showed much bet- 
ter in this first race than had been ex- 
pected. But she had been much improved 
since her first arrival. Captain Cuthbert, 
her builder and sailing master, was a friend 
of the Elsworths, of Bayonne, N.J., expert 
yacht racers from their boyhood, and 
under their advice, the Countess had been 
placed upon the dock at Port Richmond, 
and scraped and sand-papered, and made as 
smooth as was possible, and she was then 
given a coat of pot-lead and tallow. All 
her sails, also, with a few exceptions, had 
been made in New York, and so, as a daily 
paper remarked, whichever way the con- 
test terminated, it would be a victory for 
the American model. 

The race, however, attracted much in- 
terest, although not a tithe of that evinced 
when the Camdéria and Livonia came, or 
when the Genesta appeared as a challenger. 
Still there were a dozen excursion steamers 
and a couple of dozen of yachts present at the 
start ready to go over the course with the 
racers. The start was a pretty one, and that 
the reader may judge of the quality of the 
two yachts, the following table of times is 
given, the wind being south, a moderate 
breeze, and the tide last quarter flood : 
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BUOY 10.| FINISH. 
NAME. | 
h.m.s. | h.m.s. | h.m.s.| h.m.s. | h.m.s. 
Madeleine...... 11,16.31| 1.19.19 | 2.51.52 3-57-28 | 4.41.26 
Countess of 
Dufferin. . | 11.17.06] 1.26.32 | 2.56.33 | 4.06.48 | 4.51.59 











The Madeleine, therefore, won by gm. 
58s. actual time, and by 1om. 59s. cor- 
rected time. 

The second and concluding race was 
sailed the next day, and the course was 
twenty miles to windward from Sandy 
Hook and return, the wind light throughout 
from south-south-east,and the water smooth. 
The old yacht America, the original win- 
ner of the cup, stripped for a contest, 
sending all weight ashore that could be 
spared, and in racing fettle went over the 
course with the other two yachts, beating 
the Canadian yacht, but being in turn 
beaten by the A/adeleine ; and as a matter 
of comparison, I will give the times of all 
three schooners over the course : 
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It will be seen that to the outer mark, the 
America beat both the other schooners, The 
difference in time between the Madeleine 
and Countess of Dufferin at the finish does 
not accurately represent the distance be- 
tween them, as after the A/ade/eine finished, 
the wind failed, and the tide being ahead, 
the Countess of Dufferin was a long time 
doing a short distance. She was, however, 
decidedly beaten. 

August 14, the fleet of the New York 
club assembled in Glen Cove Harbor 
to begin the annual cruise. Of schoon- 
ers, there were the Alarm (the flagship), 
Restless, Wanderer, Dreadnought, £stelle, 
Rambler, Palmer, Idler, Foam, Vesta, and 
Meta. Sloops Arrow, Vindex, Vision, 
Windward, and Wayward. 

The programme agreed upon was an 
extended one, and included a visit to 
Greenport, Vineyard Haven, Marblehead, 
the Isle of Shoals, Portland, Province- 
town, Vineyard Haven, and Newport, sail- 
ing races there August 28 and 29, and 
disbanding the 30th. All this was changed 
later on, and the new schedule was from 
Shelter Island to New London, Newport,and 
Vineyard Haven, and the participation in 
the regatta of the Eastern Yacht Club at 
Swampscott was abandoned. The cruise 
was a very tame one, and the fleet broke 
up at Edgartown August 21. 

Probably if the Canadian schooner had 
accompanied the fleet, it would have taken 
her around Cape Cod, and the original 
programme would have been adhered to ; 
but Major Gifford had had enough of it. 
The funds of the syndicate of club mem- 
bers which had built and sent her to the 
contest were running low, some new sails 
purchased in New York were yet to be 
paid for, and things were in no condition 
for a junketing excursion. 

As it was, although the cruise was practi- 
cally at anend at Vineyard Haven, some of 
the yachts went on to the east as far as 
Provincetown, returning to Newport August 
27, where they finally separated. 

It was about the last of August that Mr. 
J. E. Loubat, owner of the schooner-yacht 
Enchantress, presented to the New York 
Yacht Club a $1,000 cup to be sailed for 
October 12, open to all schooner-yachts of 
1oo tons and upward, belonging to any 
organized club in the world, on an allow- 
ance of twelve seconds to the ton; New 
York Yacht Club rules to govern in all 
other respects. The course to be from off 
Owl’s Head, to and around Sandy Hook 
Light-ship, thence to and around the Cape 
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May Light-ship and return. I may mention 
that the only entries for this prize were the 
schooners /d/er, owned by Mr. Samuel J. 
Colgate, and the A¢alanta, owned by Mr. 
William Astor. The start was made Octo- 
ber 12, and the Asalanta won, beating the 


















































determined mainly by chance, that they 
have proven so distasteful to yacht 
owners. 

This race concluded the racing of this re- 
markably active yachting year, but previous 
to this, on September 16, the Seawanhaka 
club had a fine fall regatta at 
Oyster Bay, and alsoa fall event 
over the regular club course on 
September 19. The entries to 
the latter event, however, were 
few, only two schooners in each 
of the two schooner classes, and 
a single sloop in each of the 
two classes of that rig, showing 
that owners had become tired of 
racing. The Seawanhaka club 
finally wound up its season by a 
Corinthian race for all second- 
class schooners over its New 
York course, and the 
Brooklyn club had also 
a concluding race over 
its regular course. The 
Atlantic club also had 
a pennant regatta on 
September 23. Beside 
these, there were fall 
events in all the minor 
clubs in this neighbor- 
hood, showing that the 
impetus given to the 
sport by the challenge 
for the America’s Cup 
was felt to the end of 
the season. 

Early in the year 
1877, what may be 
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“Grrana.””! 


Idler 3h. tom. 3s. It was a fluky race, 
and the result did not correctly show the 
relative merits of the two yachts. It is 
because these long races have always been 


called the second “cutter” ever built in 
this country, was begun by Mr. John 
Mumm, at the foot of Court street, Brook- 
lyn, from a design by Mr. Robert Center. 


1 Schooner Gitana, owned by Wm. F. Weld, Jr., Philadelphia. 
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She was 40 feet on the water-line; 12 
feet beam, and 6 feet 10 inches deep, and 
she had a 1% ton of lead outside. She 
was more like the British cutters in her 
model and rig than the Petre/ had been, for 
her jib set flying, and the bowsprit was a 
sliding one. Later on, when what had been 
aptly called the “cutter craze ” became vir- 
ulent, there were writers who assumed all 
the credit of the introduction of yachts of 
this type into this country, but the fact is 
patent that Mr. Hyslop and Mr. Center 
were the first two gentlemen who brought 
practically to the notice of the American 
yachtsmen the British cutter, and claimed 
for it a superiority over the ordinary cen- 
ter-board sloop. The name of this keel- 
sloop or cutter was the Volante, and she 
proved a much greater success in the mat- 
ter of speed than her designer ever believed 
possible, his only aim in her design being to 
produce something entirely safe for two 
young relatives to sail in. : 

I think it must be admitted that the 
Seawanhaka Yacht Club has done more to 
promote yacht racing than any other or- 
ganization during the time of its existence. 
It has never aimed at being a social club, 
but always a racing one, and in March of 
this year it adopted its racing programme 
for the season, appropriating $900 for a 
Corinthian race June 16, for first and sec- 
ond class schooners open to all clubs. An 
Ocean race for first and second class 
schooners, June 23, owners to steer, open 
to all clubs, appropriating $585 for prizes; 
an annual regatta at Oyster Bay July 4, 
$425 for prizes; a race for open boats at 
Oyster Bay, July 28, $50 for each class; 
four races for open boats at Oyster Bay, 
the last four Saturdays in September, $50 
for each class, and a Ladies’ day in Sept- 
ember, at an expense of $200. With the 
exception of the two last fixtures, all the 
races were sailed as arranged. 

The Seawanhaka club also during this 
winter initiated a series of lectures on 
yacht designing etc., which have proved to 
be of immense benefit to its members, 
starting many of them on a quest for 
information in this direction, the result 
being apparent in a much better class of 
yachts in the succeding decade. 

The Brooklyn Yacht Club disposed of 
its house on Gravesend Bay this year, and 
took one more step backwards by not pro- 
viding itself with another. I think it may 
safely be assumed that if a yacht club has 
no head-quarters and anchorage, it will 
drop astern of its sister organizations. 
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The New York club may perhaps be cited 
as an exception to this rule, but that club 
has not progressed as it should have done, 
since its house on Staten Island and its 
anchorage off Stapleton were given up, and, 
therefore, the rule holds good even in 
regard to that organization. 

Meantime, yachting in the harbors of the 
New England States had been making 
great advances. The total number of 
American yacht clubs in 1877 was fifty-three, 
of which number twelve were in the New 
England States and mostly in Boston and 
its neighborhood. In and around New 
York City there were twenty-three. There 
were eight on the Lakes, and ten in South- 
ern waters. In the aggregate membership 
were 772 Owners. 

Among the New England clubs, the 
Eastern was in 1877, as it is in 1886, the 
principal, and it then had twenty-nine 
schooners, twelve sloops and two steam 
yachts on its rolls, but it must be noted 
that of their schooners, all the large ones 
were New York rather than Eastern club 
yachts. For instance, there were among 
them the Dauntless, Alarm, Columbia, 
Faustine, Enchantress etc. It had an ag- 
gregate of 233 members, but as with the 
yachts, many of them owed their principal 
allegiance to the New York Yacht Club. 
It may be interesting to know that the 
commodore of the Eastern Yacht Club, in 
1877, was Mr. J. Malcolm Forbes, who in 
1886 owned the celebrated sloop yacht 
Puritan. 

Next to the Eastern in importance, and 
its senior in age, was the Boston club with 
258 members, who were all, or nearly all, 
Boston yacht club men. Its muster roll 
comprised seventy-eight yachts, of which 
fourteen were schooners, and _ sixty-one 
sloops, with three steamers. 

The Dorchester club, like the Seawan- 
haka of New York, was from the first a 
racing organization. It had averaged six 
races each season since 1870, when it was 
first organized. 

The South Boston club had about thirty 
yachts in 1877 and a membership of 150. 

The Beverly club had ninety-six members 
and fifty-four yachts, mostly small, open 
cat-rigged affairs, handled almost invariably 
by their owners, and requiring more skill 
than any other class of yacht that can be 
named. 

The East Boston club organized in 1874 
had in 1877 twenty-five members. 

The Portland club in 1877 had 140 mem- 
bers and twenty-five yachts. 
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The Bunker Hill club, organized in 1869, 
had in 1877 twenty-six yachts, nine of 
which were schooners, the largest of which, 
however, was but 39 feet g inches in length, 
and the smallest 18 feet. 

The New Bedford club was organized in 
1877, and as is well known to yachting men, 
has been one of the most prosperous in the 
country since that time. 

The Lynn club, organized in 1870, with 
eleven yachts and sixteen members, had 
in 1877 thirty-seven yachts and 132 mem- 
bers. 

The Haverhill club, organized in 1874, 
with about a dozen members and some 
half dozen yachts, had in three years grown 
to thirty members and thirteen yachts, two 
of which were steamers. 

The Quincy club, also organized in 1874, 
had grown to be an active and flourishing 
organization in 1877, and has since that 
time gone ahead with a spinnaker breeze. 

The above bare mention of the New 
England clubs, will show how the sport of 
yachting had broadened out. Each of 
these clubs had at least one, and some six 
and eight races during the season, and 
builders and sail-makers in Boston were 
kept busy for the whole year round. 

1877, however, was a dull yachting year. 
It was the natural reaction from the ani- 
mation and excitement of the centennial year 
which preceded it, and at its beginning, 
there were only three new yachts building 
in all the United States, if the open boats 
be excepted; and of these, there were 
much fewer than usual. 

A feature of yachting in 1877 was the 
building of the double-hulled schooner 
yacht Vereid, for Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
at Staten Island, by Mr. “Lew” Towne. 
She came afterwards to be known as Stokes’ 
Folly, but when first built, she frightened 
the owners of second class schooners so 
much that a special meeting of the New 
York Yacht Club was held, in order to 
take measures to bar her out of the races, 
and the movement came very near succeed- 
ing. The hulls were three feet wide and 
placed ten feet apart, she was schooner rig- 
ged, with masts 43 feet and topmast 20 feet, 
boom 28 feet and gaff 14 feet, the hulls were 
5 feet deep and each had a 5 foot center- 
board. She was steered with one rudder 
hung between the two hulls; in one hull 
were accommodated the officers and crew, 
and in the other the owner and guests. Not 
having the Herreshoff ball and socket 
joints, and the connections between the 
hulls being rigid, she was an entire failure. 


Mr. Charles A. Meigs, of Staten Island, 
was quite an enthusiast on the subject of 
double-hulled yachts, and he had one built 
this year at the foot of Court Street, Brook- 
lyn. ‘The hulls were 46 feet each, of 3 feet 
6 inch beam. The connection between 
them was rigid, and of course the usual 
result, flat failure, followed. Any one 
looking at a Herreshoff catamaran as she 
bounds along, each hull having its own 
independent motion, will realize what the 
hulls of the boat rigidly connected desire 
to do and are unable; one of two things 
must surely happen, either there will be no 
speed or the connection will break, to per- 
mit the desired motion. In the case of 
Mr. Meigs’ boat, she was built in the most 
flimsy manner, and went all to pieces. 

I ought not to omit to mention, in a his- 
tory of American yachting, that the sport 
of racing miniature yachts attained quite a 
prominence during the years 1876 and 
1877, the principal head-quarters for this 
sport being the lake in Prospect Park. 
The lessons learned there have been appar- 
ent in many changes in model and rig 
adopted since. It would have been well if 
the sport had been encouraged, but after a 
year or two it fell into disuse. 

The annual June regatta of the New 
York Yacht Club, this year, was memorable 
for the squall at the finish, which caught 
the schooners Rambler and Wanderer, with 
all sail set, and obliged them to let every- 
thing go by the run, the Wanderer forging 
over the line a winner, with her club top- 
sail flying far out to leeward like an im- 
mense flag of triumph, and her balloon 
main topmast staysail dragging under the 
lee counter. The Ramdler, in a hardly 
less disheveled condition, was but one 
minute behind her. The scene is well 
portrayed in a picture by A. Cary Smith, a 
copy of which is to be seen in all collec- 
tions of yachting pictures. 

All the clubs had their annual events as 
usual, but for the most part they were 
tamer affairs than usual, and there was 
nothing especial to note about them. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy was the Corin- 
thian match of the Seawanhaka club, 
which mustered two second-class schoon- 
ers, two first-class sloops, and nine second- 
class sloops. There was a fresh breeze, 
and during a portion of the race, a hard 
rain, the amateurs doing their work with 
all the efficiency of professional seamen. 

June 22,:a novel accident occurred dur- 
ing a race between the catamarans Ama- 
ryllis and John Gilpin, both Herreshoft 
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boats, the former, the original one, intro- 
duced at the Centennial regatta the pre- 
ceding year; while going at a very rapid 
rate, the bows of the two hulls ran under, 
and her momentum was so great that she 
turned completely, end over end. Since 
that time, the hulls have been built with a 
rank sheer forward, in order to counteract 
this tendency to run under. 

The cruise of the Brooklyn Yacht club 
this year was a miserable failure, only seven 
yachts putting in an appearance at the 
start, which was diminished to five at the 
close of the cruise, two schooners and 
three sloops. 

The New York Yacht club, however, 
had a fine muster of yachts, and left Glen 
Cove, August 8, visiting New London. 
Greenport, Block Island, Vineyard Haven, 
New Bedford and Newport, disbanding 
there August 17. 

A race for the Bennett Cape May Chal- 
lenge Cup, and the last contest for this prize 
previous to its being captured by the Brit- 
ish cutter Genesta, was sailed September 4 
to 6; the starters having been the 
schooners /dler, Rambler, Vesta and Dread- 
nought. The Jdler was the winner with 
the Rambler second. Whenthe /dler was 
sold, the cup came back to the club, which 
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held it until 1885, not having been able to 
obtain any entries for it, although it was 
frequently offered and days. set for the 
race. As an interesting incident of this 
year’s yachting, I may mention the launch 
of Mr. William Astor's schooner Améassa- 
dress, the largest sailing yacht ever built in 
this country. She was built by Mr. David 
Carll, at City Island, and launched Septem- 
ber 19, and is 148 feet long, 29 feet beam, 
12 feet 3 inches deep, and 11 feet draught. 
September 27, the Atlantic Yacht Club’s 
fall regatta was sailed with three schoon- 
ers and seven sloops as starters. Most of 
the time during the race the fog was ex- 
tremely dense, and on the return off Sandy 
Hook, the committee’s tug, Cyclops, ran 
into the Richmond steamer, /saac Bell, 
damaging her seriously, so that she had to 
return to the city for repairs. I close the 
record of the year 1877, and this article, 
already too long, by recording that on 
November 9, the schooner yacht Arte/, a 
sister vesse] to the C/io, started on a voy- 
age to San Francisco, having been pur- 
chased by a gentleman there, and that she 
arrived there all right in due time, proving 
once more, if any proof was needed, that 
center-board yachts, even of the smallest 
size, can safely make an ocean voyage. 


[To be continued.] 


“PROCUL, O 


PROCUL ESTE, PROFANT!” 


O, WHEN all the air is perfumed with the breath of budding clover, 
And vibrant with the melody of notes that gayly chime, 

What wonder that the poet finds his full heart running over, 
As the seething of his fancy effervesces into rhyme ! 


Like the bobolink’s cauzone soars aloft his tuneful measure, 

With the shimmer and the sparkle of the sunlight streaming through. 
Each syllable is instinct with the universal pleasure 

As his soul reflects creation, like the morning drop of dew. 


Who would break the charm that holds him, who dispel the radiant vision, 
Send a jarring note of discord through his soul’s harmonious strings ; 
Lose the rapturous strains of music, echoes of the songs elysian, 
That are wafted softly earthward when the poet finds his wings ? 


Ella W. Ricker. 
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THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE.' 


BY THOMAS STEVENS, 


[Our Special Correspondent.| 


ALT. 


THROUGH ERZINGAN AND ERZEROUM. 


For mile after mile, on the following 
morning, my route leads through broad 
areas strewn with boulders, and masses of 
rock that appear to have been brought 
down from the adjacent mountains by the 
annual spring floods, caused by the melting 
winter’s snows ; scattering wheat fields are 
observed here and there on the higher 
patches of ground, which look like small 
yellow oases amid the desert-like area of 
loose rocks surrounding them. Squads of 
diminutive donkeys are seen picking their 
weary way through the boulders, toiling 
from the isolated fields to the village thresh- 
ing floors, beneath small mountains of wheat 
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sheaves. 


Sometimes the donkeys them- 
selves are invisible below the general level 
of the boulders, and nothing is to be seen 
but the head and shoulders of a man, per- 
suading before him several animated heaps 


of straw. Small lakes of accumulated sur- 
face-water are passed in depressions having 
no outlet ; thickets of reeds and bull-rushes 
are growing around the hedges, and the 
surface of some are fairly black with multi- 
tudes of wild ducks. Soon I reach an 
Armenian village ; aftersatisfying the pop- 
ular curiosity by riding around their thresh- 
ing-floor, they bring me some excellent 


wheat-bread, thick, oval cakes that are quite 
acceptable, compared with the wafer-like 
sheets of the past several days, and five 
boiled eggs. The people providing these 
will not accept any direct payment, no 
doubt thinking, my having provided them 
with the only real entertainment most of 
them ever saw, a fair equivalent for their 
breakfast ; but it seems too much like rob- 
bing paupers to accept anything from these 
people, without returning at least a fair 
equivalent, so I give money to the children, 
These villagers seem utterly destitute of 
manners, standing around, and watching 
my efforts to eat soft-boiled eggs with a 
pocket-knife, with undisguised merriment. 
I inquire for a spoon, but they evidently 
prefer to extract amusement from watching 
my interesting attempts with the pocket- 
knife. One of them finally fetches a clumsy 
wooden ladle, three times broader than an 
egg, which, of course, is worse than nothing. 

I now traverse a mountainous country 
with a remarkable clear atmosphere. The 
mountains are of a light cream-colored 
shaly composition ; wherever a living stream 
of water is found, there also isa village with 
clusters of trees. From points where a 
comprehensive view is obtainable, the effect 
of these dark green spots, scattered here 
and there among the whitish hills, seen 
through the clear, rarefied atmosphere, is 
most beautiful. It seems a peculiar feature 
of everything in the East —not only the 
cities themselves, but even of the land- 
scape —to look beautiful and enchanting 
at a distance ; but upon a closer approach, 
all its beauty vanishes like an illusory 
dream. Spots that froma distance look, 
amid their barren, sun-blistered  sur- 
roundings, like lovely bits of fairy-land, 
upon closer investigation degenerate into 
wretched habitations of a ragged, poverty- 
stricken people, having about them a few 
neglected orchards and vineyards, and a 
couple of dozen straggling willows and 
jujubes. 

For many hours again to-day I am trav- 
ersing mountains, mountains, nothing but 
mountains ; following tortuous camel-paths 
far up their giant slopes. Sometimes these 
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camel-paths are splendidly smooth, and 
make most excellent riding. At one place 
particularly, where they wind horizontally 
around the mountain-side, hundreds of feet 
above a village immediately below, it is 
as though the villagers were in the pit of 





three hundred yards; when they return 
and discover the coin they will wish some 
cycler would happen along and frighten 
them away on similar conditions every day. 
Later in the afternoon I find myself wan- 
dering along the wrong trail; not a very 

unnatural occurrence here- 








abouts, for since leaving the 
valley of the Geomeili Chai, it 
has been difficult to distinguish 
the Erzingan trail from the 
numerous other trails inter- 
secting the country in every 
direction. On such a journey 
as this one seems to acquire a 
certain amount of instinct con- 
cerning roads; certain it is, that 
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a vast amphitheatre, and myself were wheel - 
ing around a semi-circular platform, five 
hundred feet above them, but in plain view 
of them all. I can hear the wonder-struck 
villagers calling each other’s attention to 
the strange apparition, and can observe 
them swarming upon the housetops. What 
wonderful stories the inhabitants of this 
particular village will have to recount to 
their neighbors, of this marvelous sight, 
concerning which their own unaided minds 
can give no explanation ! 

Noontide comes and goes without bring- 
ing me any dinner, when I emerge upon 
a small, cultivated plateau, and descry a 
coterie of industrious females reaping to- 
gether in a field near by, and straightway 
turn my footsteps thitherward with a view 
of ascertaining whether they happen to 
have any eatables. No sooner do they 
observe me trundling towards them than 
they ingloriously flee the field, thought- 
lessly leaving bag and baggage to the ten- 
der mercies of aruthless invader. Among 
their effects I find some bread and a cu- 
cumber, which I forthwith confiscate, leav- 
ing a two-and-half piastre métallique piece 
in its stead; the affrighted women are 
watching me from the safe distance of 


I never traverse a wrong trail any distance 
these days ere, without any tangible evi- 
dence whatever, I feel instinctively that I 
am going astray. A party of camel-drivers 
direct me towards the lost Erzingan trail, 
and in an hour I am following a tributary 
of the ancient Lycus River, along a valley 
where everything looks marvelously green 
and refreshing; it is as though I have 
been suddenly transferred into an entirely 
different country. 

This innovation from barren rocks and 
sun-baked shale, to a valley where the prin- 
cipal crops seem to be alfalfa and clover, 
and which is flanked on the south by dense 
forests of pine, encroaching downward 
from the mountain slopes clear on to the 
level greensward, is rather an agreeable 
surprise ; the secret of the magic change 
does not remain a secret long; it reveals 
itself in the shape of sundry broad snow- 
patches still lingering on the summits of a 
higher mountain range beyond. These 
pine forests, the pleasant greensward, and 
the lingering snow-banks, tell an oft-re- 
peated tale; they speak eloquently of for- 
ests preserved and the winter snow-fall 
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thereby increased ; they speak all the more 
eloquently because of being surrounded by 
barren parched-up hills which, under like 
conditions, might produce similar happy 
results, but which now produce nothing. 
Whilst traversing this smiling valley, I meet 
a man asleep.on a buffalo araéa ; an irri- 
gating ditch runs parallel with the road and 
immediately alongside; the meek-eyed 
buffaloes swerve into the ditch in defer- 
ence to their awe of the bicycle, and upset 
their drowsy driver into the water; the 
man evidently stands in need of a bath, 
but somehow he don’t seem to appreciate 
it; perhaps it happened a trifle too izm- 
promptu, as it were, to suit his easy-going 
Asiatic temperament ; he returns my rude, 
unsympathetic smile with a prolonged 
stare of bewilderment, but says nothing. 
Soon I meet a boy riding on a donkey, 
and ask him the Zostaya distance to Erzin- 
gan; the youth looks frightened half out 
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of his senses, but manages to retain suffi- 
cient presence of mind to elevate one fin- 
ger, by which I understand him to mean 
that it is one hour, or about four miles. 
Accordingly I pedal perseveringly ahead, 
hoping to reach the city before dusk, at the 
same time feeling rather surprised at find- 
ing it so near, asI haven’t been expecting to 
reach there before to-morrow. Five miles 
beyond where I met the boy, and just after 
sundown, I overtake some atir-jees en 
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route to Erzingan with donkey-loads oj 
grain, and ask them the same question. 
Fromthem I learn that instead of one, it is 
not less than twelve hours distant, also that 
the trail leads over a fearfully mountainous 
country. Nestling atthe base of the mount- 
ains, a short distance to the northward, is 
the large village of Merriserriff, and not 
caring to tempt the fates into giving me an- 
other supperless night in a cold cheerless 
cave, I wend my way thither. Fortune 
throws me into the society of an 
Armenian whose chief anxiety seems to be 
first, that I shall thoroughly understand 
that he is an Armenian, and not a Mussul- 
man ; and secondly, to hasten me into the 
presence of the Mudir, who zs a Mussul- 
man, and a Turkish Bey, in order that he 
may bring himself into the Mudir’s favor- 
able notice, by personally introducing me 
as a rare novelty on to his (the Mudir’s) 
threshing-floor The official and a few 
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friends are sipping coffee in one corner of 
the threshing-floor, and, although I don’t 
much relish my position of the Armenian’s 
puppet-show, I give the Mudir an exhibi- 
tion of the bicycle’s use, in the expectation 
that he will invite me to remain his guest 
over night. He proves uncourteous, how- 
ever, not even inviting me to partake of 
coffee ; evidently, he has become so thor- 
oughly accustomed to the abject servility 
of the Armenians about him — who would 
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never think of expecting reciprocating 
courtesies from a social superior — that he 
has unconsciously come to regard every- 
body else —save those whom he knows as 
his official superiors — as tarred, more or 
less, with the same feather. In conse- 
quence of this belief, 1 am nota little grati- 
fied, when, upon the point of leaving the 


acknowledge it, though ; consequently, his 
friends miss, perhaps, the only opportunity 
in their uneventful lives of seeing a bicycle 
ridden. 

Owing to my ignorance of the ver- 
nacular, Iam compelled to drift more or 
less with the tide of circumstances about 
me, upon entering one of these villages, for 


ih 
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THE PASHA’S CHESS IS INTERRUPTED. 


threshing-floor, an occasion offers of teach- 
ing him different. Other friends of the 
Mudir’s appear upon the scene just as I 
am leaving, and he beckons me to come 
back and 4m for the enlightenment of the 
new arrivals. The Armenians’ counte- 
nances fairly beam with importance at thus 
being, as it were, excored, and the collected 
villagers murmur their approval; but I 
answer the Mudir’s beckoned invitation by 
a negative wave of the hand, signifying 
that I can’t bother with him any further. 
The common herd around regard this 
self-assertive reply with open-mouthed 
astonishment, as though quite too incred- 
ible for belief ; it seems to them an act of 
almost criminal discourtesy, and those im- 
mediately about me seem almost inclined 
to take me back to the threshing-floor like 
a culprit. But the Mudir himself is not 
such a blockhead but that he realizes the 
mistake he has made. He is too proud to 


accommodation, and make the best of 
whatever capricious chance provides. My 
Armenian “manager” now delivers me 
into the hands of one of his compatriots, 
from whom I obtain supper and a quilt, 
sleeping, from a not over extensive choice, 
on some straw, beneath the broad eaves of 
a log granary adjoining the house. 

I am for once quite mistaken in making 
an early, breakfastless start, for it proves 
to be eighteen weary miles over a rocky 
mountain pass before another human habi- 
tation is reached, a region of jagged rocks, 
deep gorges, and scattered pines. Fortu- 
nately, however, I am not destined to 
travel the whole eighteen miles in a break- 
fastless condition — not quite a breakfast- 
less condition. Perhaps half the distance 
is traversed, when, whilst trundling up the 
ascent, I meet a party of horsemen, a 
turbaned old Turk, with an escort of three 
zaptiehs, and another traveler who is keeping 
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pace with them for company and safety. 
The old Turk asks me to dix bacalem, sup- 
plementing the request by calling my atten- 
tion to his turban, a gorgeously spangled 
affair, that would seem to indicate the 
wearer to be a personage of some impor- 
tance ; I observe, also, that the butt of his 


A WELL MERITED CHASTISEMENT, 


revolver is of pearl inlaid with gold, an- 
other indication of either rank or opulence. 
Having turned about and granted his re- 
quest, I in turn call his attention to the 
fact that mountain-climbing on an empty 
stomach is anything but satisfactory or 


agreeable, and give him a broad hint by 
inquiring how far it is before ekmek is 


obtainable. For reply, he orders a zaptieh 
to produce a wheaten cake from his 
saddle-bags, and the other traveler vol- 
untarily contributes three apples, which 
he ferrets out from the ample folds 
of his waist-scarf, and off this I make a 
breakfast. Towards noon, the highest 
elevation of the pass is reached, and I 
commence the descent towards the Er- 
zingan Valley, following for a number of 
miles the course of a tributary of the west- 
ern fork of the Euphrates, known amongst 
the natives in a general sense as the “ Frat,” 
this particular branch is locally termed the 
Kara Su, or black water. The stream and 
my road lead down a rocky defile between 
towering hills of rock and slaty formation, 
whose precipitous slopes vegetable nature 
seems to shun, and everything looks black 
and desolate as though some blighting 
curse had fallen upon the place. Up this 
same rocky passage-way, eight summers ago, 
swarmed thousands of wretched refugees 
from the seat of war in Eastern Armenia; 
small oblong mounds of loose rocks and 
boulders are frequently observed all down 


the ravine, mournful reminders of one of 
the most heart-rending phases of the Arme- 
nian campaign ; green lizards are scuttling 
about among the rude graves, making their 
habitations in the oblong mounds. About 
two o’clock I arrive at a road-side shan, 
where an ancient Osmanli dispenses feeds 
of grain for travelers’ animals, and brews 
coffee for the travelers themselves ; besides 
furnishing them with whatever he happens 
to possess in the way of eatables, to such 
as are unfortunately obliged to patronize 
his cuisine or go without anything ; among 
this latter class belongs, unhappily, my 
hungry self. Upon inquiring for refresh- 
ments, the &han-jee conducts me to a rear 
apartment and exhibits for my inspection 
the contents of two jars, one containing the 
native idea of butter, and the other the 
native conception of a soft variety of cheese; 
what difference is discoverable between 
these two kindred products is chiefly a dif- 


_ ference in the degree of rancidity and 


odoriferousness, in which respect the cheese 
plainly carries off the honors ; in fact these 
venerable and esteemable qualities of the 
cheese are so remarkably developed, that 
after one cautious peep into its receptacle, I 
forbear to investigate their comparative 
excellencies any further ; but obtaining some 
bread and a portion of the comparatively 
mild and inoffensive butter, I proceed to 
make the best of circumstances. The old 
khan-zee proves himself a thoughtful, con- 
siderate landlord ; for, as I eat, he busies 
himself picking the most glaringly con- 
spicuous hairs out of my butter with the 
point of his dagger. One is usually some- 
what squeamish regarding hirsute butter, 
but all such little refinements of civilized 
life as hairless butter or strained milk have 
to be winked at to a greater or less ex- 
tent in Asiatic traveling, especially when 
depending solely on what happens to turn 
up from one meal to another. 

The narrow, lonely defile continues for 
some miles eastward from the khan, and 
ere I emerge from it altogether I en- 
counter a couple of ill-starred natives, who 
venture upon an effort to intimidate me 
into yielding up my purse. A certain 
Mahmoud Ahley and his band of enter- 
prising free-booters have been terrorizing 
the villagers and committing highway rob- 
beries, of late, around the country; but 
from the general appearance of these two, 
as they approach, I take them to be merely 
villagers .returning home from Erzingan 
afoot. They are armed with Circassian 
guardless swords and flint-lock horse-pistols; 
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upon meeting they address some ques- 
tion to me in Turkish, to which I make 
my customary reply of TZurkchi binmus ; 
one of them then demands fara (money) 
in a manner that leaves something of a doubt 
whether he means it for begging, or is 
ordering me to deliver. In order to the 
better discover their intentions, I pretend 
not to understand ; whereupon the spokes- 
man reveals their meaning plain enough 
by reiterating the demand in a tone meant 
to be intimidating, and half unsheaths his 
sword in a significant manner. Intuitively 
the precise situation of affairs seems to re- 
veal itself in a moment; they are but ordi- 
narily inoffensive villagers returning from 
Erzingan, where they have sold and squan- 
dered even the donkeys they rode to town ; 
meeting me alone, and, as they think in the 
absence of outward evidence that I am 
unarmed, they have become possessed of 
the idea of retrieving their fortunes by 
intimidating me out of money. 
were men more astonished and taken 
aback at finding me armed; and they 
both turned pale and fairly shivered with 
fright as I produced the Smith & Wesson 
from its inconspicuous position at my hip, 
and held it on a 
level with the bold 
spokesman’s head; 
they both look as 
if they expected 
their last hour had 
arrived and both 
seem incapable 
either of utterance 
or of running 
away; in fact, their 
embarrassment is 
so ridiculous that 
it provokesasmile, 
and it is with any- 
thing but a threat- 
ening or angry 
voice that I bid 
them haidy/ The 
bold highway- 
men seem only too 
thankful of a 
chance to “aidy,” and they look quite 
confused, and I fancy even ashamed of 
themselves, as they betake themselves off up 
the ravine. I am quite as thankful as them- 
selves at getting off without the necessity 
of using my revolver, for had [killed or 
badly wounded one of them it would prob- 
ably have caused no end of trouble or vexa- 
tious delay, especially in case they prove 
to be what I take them for, instead of 


Never~ 


professional robbers; moreover, I might not 
have gotten off unscathed myself, for whilst 
their ancient flint-locks were in all prob- 
ability not even loaded, being worn more 
for appearances by the natives, than any- 
thing else, these fellows sometimes do des- 
perate work with their ugly and ever-handy 
swords when cornered up, in proof of which 
we have the late dastardly assault on the 
British Consul at Erzeroum, of which we 
shall doubtless hear the particulars upon 
reaching that city. Before long the ravine 
terminates, and I emerge upon the broad 
and smiling Erzingan Valley; at the lower 
extremity of the ravine, the stream has cut 
its channel through an immense depth of 
conglomerate formation, a hundred feet of 
boulders and pebbles cemented together 
by integrant particles which appear to 
have been washed down from the mount- 
ains— probably during the subsidence of 
the deluge; for even if that great catas- 
trophe were a comparatively local occur- 
ence, instead of a universal flood, as some 
profess to believe, we are now gradually 
creeping up towards Ararat, so that this 
particular region was undoubtedly sub- 
merged. What appear to be petrified 


AN UNPROVOKED ATTACK. 


chunks of wood are interspersed through 
the mass; there is nothing new under the 
sun, they say, peradventure these may be 
sticks of cooking-stove wood indignantly 
cast out of the kitchen window of the ark 
by Mrs. Noah, because the absent-minded 
patriarch habitually persisted in cutting 
them three inches too long for the stove; 
who knows? I now wheel along a 
smooth level road leading through several 
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orchard-environed villages; general cultiva- 
tion and an atmosphere of peace and plenty 
seems to pervade the valley, which, with its 
scattering villages amid the foliage of their 
orchards, looks most charming upon emerg- 
ing from the gloomy environments of the 
rock-ribbed and verdureless ravine; a fit- 
ting background is presented on the south 
by a mountain chain of considerable eleva- 
tion, upon the 
highest peaks 
of which still 
linger tardy 
patches of 
snow. 
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Since the 
occupation of 
Kars by the 
Russians, the 
military man- 
tle of that im- 
portant for- 
tress has fallen 
upon Erze- 
roum and Erz- 
ingan; the booming of cannon fired in 
honor of the Sultan’s birthday is awaken- 
ing the echoes of the rock-ribbed moun- 
tains as I wheel eastward down the valley, 
and within about three miles of the city 
I pass the head-quarters of the garrison; 
long rows of hundreds of white field-tents 
are ranged about the position on the level 
greensward; the place presents an ani- 
mated scene with the soldiers, some in the 
ordinary blue, trimmed with red, others in 
cool white uniforms especially provided for 
the summer, but which they are not un- 
likely to be found also wearing in winter, 
owing to the ruinous state of the Ottoman 
exchequer, and one and all wearing the 
picturesque but uncomfortable fez; can- 
nons are booming, drums beating, and 
bugles playing. From the military head- 
quarters to the city is a splendid broad 
macadam, converted into a magnificent 
avenue by rows of trees; it is a gen- 
eral holiday with the military, and the 


BROKEN SLUMBERS. 


avenue is alive with officers and soldiers 
going and returning between Erzingan and 
thecamp. The astonishment of the valiant 
warriors of Islam, as I wheel briskly down 
the thronged avenue can be better imagined 
than described ; the soldiers whom I pass, 
immediately commence yelling at their 
comrades ahead to call their attention 
whilst epauletted officers forget for the 
moment their military dignity and reserve, 
as they turn their affrighted chargers around 
and gaze after me stupefied with astonish- 
ment ; perhaps they are wondering whether 
I am not some supernatural being con- 
nected in some way with the celebration of 
the Sultan’s birth- 
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messenger, per- 
| haps, fromthe 
Prophet. 
\j Upon reaching 
the city, I repair at 
once to the large 
custom house 
caravansary, and 


day—a winged 





engage a 
room for 
the night; 
the pro- 
prietor of 
the rooms 
seems a 
sensible 
fellow,with ~ 
nothing of the inordinate inquisitiveness 
of the average native about him, and 
instead of throwing the weight of his 
influence and his persuasive powers on 
the side of the importuning crowd, he 
authoritatively bids them Aaidy/ locks the 
bicycle in my room and gives me the key. 
The Erzingan caravansary —and all these 
caravansaries are essentially similar— is a 
square court-yard surrounded by the four 
sides of a two-storied brick building; the 
ground floor is occupied by the offices of 
the importers of foreign goods and the 
custom house authorities; the upper floor 
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is divided into small! 
rooms for the ac- 
commodation of 
travelers and cara- 
van men arriving 
with goods from 
Trebizond. Sally- 
ing forth in search 
of supper, I am 
taken in tow by a 
couple of Armeni- 
ans, who volunteer 
the welcome infor- 
mation that there is 
an “ Americanish 
hakim”’ in the city; 
this intelligence is 
an agreeable sur- 
prise, for Erzeroum 
is the nearest place 
in which I have 
been expecting to 
find an English- 
speaking person. Whilst searching about 
for the hakim, we pass near the zaptieh 
head-quarters ; the officers are enjoying 
their zerghalis in the cool evening air 
outside the building, and seeing an Eng- 
lishman, beckon us over. ‘They desire 
to examine my “¢eskert, the first occasion 
on which it has been officially demanded 
since landing at Ismidt, although I have 
voluntarily produced it on previous occa- 
sions, and at Sivas, requested the Vali to 
attach his seal and signature ; this is owing 
to the proximity of Erzingan to the Russian 
frontier, and the suspicions that any stranger 
may be a-subject of the czar, visiting the 
military centers for sinister reasons. They 
send an officer with me to hunt up 
the resident Pasha; that worthy and en- 
lightened personage is found busily engaged 
in playing a game of chess with a military 
officer, and barely takes the trouble to 
glance at the proffered passport :— “It is 
visés by the Sivas Vali,” he says, and lacka- 
daisically waves us adieu. Upon returning 
to the zaptich station, a quiet unassuming 
American comes forward and introduces 
himself as Dr. Van Nordan, a physician 
formerly connected with the Persian mis- 
sion. ‘The Doctor is a spare-built and not 
over robust man, and would perhaps be 
considered by most people as a trifle eccen- 
tric ; instead of being connected with any 
missionary organization, he nowadays wan- 
ders hither and thither, acquiring knowledge 
and seeking whom he can persuade from 
the error of their ways, meanwhile support- 
ing himself by the practice of his profession. 
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AN UNWELCOME OFFER OF PROTECTION, 


Among other interesting things spoken of, 
he tells me something of his recent journey 
to Khiva (the Doctor pronounces it 
“ Heevah”’); he was surprised, he says, at 
finding the Khivans a mild-mannered and 
harmless sort of people, amongst whom the 
carrying of weapons is as much the excep- 
tion as it is the rule in Asiatic Turkey. 
Doubtless the fact of Khiva being under the 
Russian Government has something to do 
with the latter otherwise unaccountable fact. 

After supper we sit down on a newly- 
arrived bale of Manchester calico in the 
caravansary court, cross one knee and 
whittle chips like Michigan grangers at a 
cross-roads_ post-office, and spend two 
hours conversing on different topics. The 
good Doctor’s mind wanders as naturally 
into serious channels as water gravitates to 
its level; when I inquire if he has heard 
anything of the whereabouts of Mahmoud 
Ahley and his gang lately, the pious Doctor 
replies chiefly by hinting what a glorious 
thing it is to feel prepared to yield up the 
ghost at any moment ; and when I recount 
something of my experiences on the journey, 
instead of giving me credit for pluck, like 
other people, he merely inquires if I don’t 
recognize the protecting hand of pro- 
vidence; native modesty prevents me 
telling the Doctor of my valuable mission- 
ary work at Sivas. After the Doctor’s 
departure I wander forth into the bazar to 
see what it looks like after dark; many of 
the stalls are closed for the day, the prin- 
cipal places remaining open being kahvay- 
khans and Armenian wine shops, and before 
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these petroleum lamps are kept burning ; 
the remainder of the bazar is in darkness. 
I have not strolled about many minutes 
before I am corraled as usual by Armen- 
ians ; they straightway send off for a youth- 
ful compatriot of theirs, who has been to 
the missionary’s school at Kaizareah and 
can speak a smattering of English. After 
the usual programme of questions, they 
suggest :— “ Being an Englishman, you are 
of course a Christian,” by which they mean 
that Iam not a Mussulman. “ Certainly,” 
I reply ; whereupon they lug me into one 
of their wine shops and tender me a glass 
of raki (a corruption of “arrack;” raw, 
fiery spirits of the kind known among the 
English soldiers in India, by the suggestive 
pseudonym of “fixed bayonets.” ) Smell- 
ing of the raki, I make a wry face and 
shove it away; they look surprised and 
order the waiter to bring cognac; to save 
the waiter the trouble, I make another wry 
face, indicative of disapproval, and suggest 
that he bring vishner-su. 

“ Vishner-su/?” two or three of them 


sing out in a chorus of blank amazement ; 
“Ingilis ? Christi-an? wishner-su/?’ they 
exclaim, as though such a preposterous and 
unaccountable thing as a Christian par- 
taking of a non-intoxicating beverage like 
vishner-su is altogether beyond their com- 


prehension. The youth who has been to 
the Kaizareah school, then explains to the 
others that the American missionaries 
never indulge in intoxicating beverages ; 
this seems to clear away the clouds of their 
mystification to some extent, and they order 
vishner-su, eyeing me critically, however, as 
I taste it, as though expecting to observe 
me make yet another wry countenance and 
acknowledge that in refusing the fiery, 
throat-blistering ra& I had made a mistake. 
Nothing in the way of bedding or furniture 
is provided in the caravansary rooms, but 
the proprietor obtains me plenty of quilts, 
and I pass a reasonably comfortable night. 
In the morning I obtain breakfast and 
manage to escape from town without 
attracting a crowd of more than a couple 
of hundred people ; a remarkable occurence 
in its way, since Erzingan contains a pop- 
ulation of about 20,000. The road ‘east- 
ward from Erzingan is level, but heavy with 
dust, leading through a low portion of the 
valley that earlier in the season is swampy, 
and gives the city an unenviable reputation 
for malarial fevers. To prevent the travel- 
ers drinking the unwholesome water in 
this part of the valley, some benevolent 
Mussulman or public-spirited Pasha has 


erected at intervals by the roadside, com- 
pact mud huts, and placed therein huge 
earthenware vessels, holding perhaps fifty 
gallons each ; these are kept supplied with 
pure spring water and a wooden drinking- 
scoop provided. Fourteen miles from 
Erzingan, at the entrance to a ravine from 
whénce flows the boisterous stream that 
supplies a goodly proportion of the irrigat- 
ing water for the valley, is situated a 
military out-post station. My road runs 
within two hundred yards of the building, 
and the officers, seeing me evidently intend- 
ing to pass without stopping, motion for me 
to halt. I know well enough they want to ex- 
amine my passport, and also to satisfy their 
curiosity concerning the bicycle, but deter- 
mine upon spurting ahead and escaping 
their bother altogether. This movement at 
once arouses the official suspicion as to my 
being in the country without proper au- 
thority, and causes them to attach some 
mysterious significance to my _ strange 
vehicle, and several soldiers forthwith re- 
ceive racing orders to intercept me. Un- 
fortunately, my spurting receives a prompt 
check at the stream, which is not bridged, 
and here the doughty warriors intercept 
my progress, taking me into custody with 
broad grins of satisfaction, as though 
pretty certain of having made an important 
capture. Since there is no escaping, I con- 
clude to have a little quiet amusement out 
of the affair, anyway, so I refuse point 
blank to accompany my captors to their 
officer, knowing full well that any show of 
reluctance will have the very natural effect 
of arousing their suspicions still further. 
The bland and childlike soldiers of the 
crescent receive this show of obstinacy 
quite complacently, their swarthy counte- 
nances wreathed in knowing smiles ; but 
they make no attempt at compulsion, satis- 
fying themselves with addressing me 
deferentially as “ Effendi,” and trying to 
coax me to accompany them. Seeing that 
there is some difficulty about bringing me, 
the two officers come down, and I at once 
affect righteous indignation of a mild order, 
and desire to know what they mean by 
arresting my progress. They demand my 
teskert in a manner that plainly shows their 
doubts of my having one. The ¢esker? is 
produced. One of the officers then whis- 
pers something to the other, and they both 
glance knowingly mysterious at the bicycle, 
apologize for having detained me, and want 
to shake hands. Having read the pass- 
port, and satisfied themselves of my nation- 
ality, they attach some deep mysterious. 
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significance to my journey in this in- 
comprehensible manner up in this partic- 
ular quarter ; but they no longer wish to 
offer any impediment to my progress, but 
rather to render me assistance. Poor fel- 
lows! how suspicious they are of their 
great overgrown neighbor to the north. 
What good-humored fellows these Turkish 
soldiers are! what simple-hearted, over- 
grown children! what a pity that they are 
the victims of a criminally incompetent 
government that neither pays, feeds, nor 
clothes them a quarter so well as they de- 
serve! Inthe fearful winters of Erzeroum, 
they have been known to have no clothing 
to wear but the linen suits provided for the 
hot weather. Their pay, insignificant 
though it be, is as uncertain as gambling ; 
but they never raise a murmur. Being by 
nature and religion fatalists, they cheer- 
fully accept these undeserved hardships as 
the will of Allah. 

To-day is the hottest I have experienced 
in Asia Minor, and soon after leaving the 
out-post, I once more encounter the ever- 
lasting mountains, following now the 
Trebizond and Erzingan caravan trail. 
Once again I get benighted in the mount- 
ains, and push ahead for some time after 
dark. I am beginning to think of camp- 


ing out supperless again, when I hear the 
creaking of a buffalo avada some distance 


ahead. Soon I overtake it, and, following 
it for half a mile off the trail, I find myself 
before an inclosure of several acres, sur- 
rounded by a high stone wall with quite 
imposing gateways. It is the walled village 
of Houssenbegkhan, one of those places 
built especially for the accommodation of 
the Trebizond caravans in the winter. I 
am conducted into a large appartment, 
which appears to be set apart for the hos- 
pitable accommodation of travelers. The 
apartment is found already occupied by 
three travelers, who, from their outward 
appearance, might well be taken for cut- 
throats of the worst description. And 
the villagers swarming in, I am soon 
surrounded by the usual ragged, flea-bitten 
congregation. There are various arms 
and warlike accoutrements hanging on 
the wall, enough of one kind or other 
to arm a small company. They all be- 
long to the three travelers, however ; 
my modest little revolver seems really 
nothing compared with the warlike display 
of swords, daggers, pistols and guns hang- 
ing around ; the place looks like a small 
armory. The first question is—as is usual 
of late — “ Russor Ingilis?”” Some of the 
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younger and less experienced men essay to 
doubt my word, and on their own supposi- 
tion that I am a Russian, begin to take un- 
warrantable liberties with my person ; one 
of them steals up behind and commences 
playing a tattoo on my helmet with two 
sticks of wood, by way of bravado, and 
showing his contempt for a subject of the 
czar. Turning round, I take one of the 
sticks away and chastise him with it until 
he howls for Allah to protect him, and then, 
without attempting any sort of explanation 
to the others, resume my seat ; one of the 
travelers then solemnly places his forefin- 
gers together and announces himself as 
kardash (my brother), at the same time 
pointing significantly to his choice assort- 
ment of ancient weapons. I shake hands 
with him and remind him that I am some- 
what hungry ; whereupon he orders a vil- 
lager to forthwith contribute six eggs, an- 
other butter to fry them in, and a third 
bread ; a ¢ezek fire is already burning, and 
with his own hands he fries the eggs, and 
makes my ragge! audience stand at a re- 
spectful distance whilst I eat ; if I were to 
ask him, he would probably clear the room 
of them instanter. About ten o’clock my 
impromptu friend and his companion order 
their horses, and buckle their arms and ac- 
coutrements about them to depart ; our 
“brother” stands before me and loads up 
his flint-lock rifle ; it is a fearful and won- 
derful process; it takes him at least two 
minutes ; he don’t seem to know on which 
particular part of his wonderful paraphana- 
lia to find the slugs, the powder or the 
patching, and he finishes by tearing a piece 
of rag off a bystanding villager to place 
over the powder in the pan. Whilst he is 
doing all this, and especially when ram- 
ming home the bullet, he looks at me as 
though expecting me to come and pat him 
approvingly on the shoulder. 

When they are gone, the third traveler, 
who is going to remain over night, edges 
up beside me, and pointing to his own im- 
posing armory, likewise announces himself 
as my brother ; thus do I unexpectedly ac- 
quire two brothers within the brief space 
of an evening. 

The villagets scatter to their respective 
quarters ; quilts are provided for me, and a 
ghostly light is maintained by means of a 
cup of grease and a twistedrag. In one 
corner of the room is a paunchy youngster 
of ten or twelve summers, whom I noticed 
during the evening as being without a sin- 
gle garment to cover his nakedness ; he has 
partly inserted himself into a large, coarse, 
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nose-bag, and lies curled up in that ridicu- 
lous position, probably imagining him- 
self in quite comfortable quarters. ‘Oh, 
wretched youth!” I mentally exclaim, 
“ what will you do when that nose-bag has 
petered out?” and soon afterwards I fall 
asleep, in happy consciousness of perfect 
security beneath the protecting shadow of 
brother number two and his formidable 
armament of ancient weapons. 

Ten miles of good ridable road from 
Houssenbegkhan, and I again descend into 
the valley of the west fork of the Euphra- 
tes, crossing the river on an ancient stone 
bridge; I left Houssenbegkhan without 
breakfasting, preferring to make my cus- 
tomary early start and trust to luck. Iam 
beginning to doubt the propriety of hav- 
ing done so, and find myself casting invol- 
untary glances towards a Koordish camp 
that is visible some miles to the north of 
my route, when upon rounding a mountain 
spur jutting out into the valley, I descry 
the minaret of Mamakhatoun in the dis- 
tance ahead. A minaret hereabouts is a 


sure indication of a town of sufficient im- 
portance to support a public eating-khan, 
where, if not a very elegant, at least a sub- 
stantial meal is to be obtained. I obtain an 
acceptable breakfast of 4adobs and boiled 
sheeps’ trotters; killing two birds with one 
stone by satisfying my own appetite and at 


the same time giving a first-class entertain- 
ment to a khan full of wondering-eyed 
people, by eating with the £han-ee's carving 
knife and fork in preference to my fingers. 
Here, as at Houssenbegkhan, there is a 
splendid large caravansary ; here it is built 
chiefly of hewn stone, and almost massive 
enough for a fortress; this is a mountain- 
ous, elevated region, where the winters are 
stormy and severe, and these commodious 
and substantial retreats are absolutely nec- 
essary for the safety of Erzingan and Treb- 
izond caravans during the winter. 

The country now continues hilly rather 
than mountainous. The road is generally 
too heavy with sand and dust, churned up 
by the Erzingan mule caravans, to admit 
of riding wherever the grade is unfavora- 
ble ; but much good wheeling surface is 
encountered on long, gentle declivities-and 
comparatively level stretches. During the 
forenoon I meet a company of three splen- 
didly armed and mounted Circassians ; 
they remain speechless with astonishment 
until I have passed beyond their hearing ; 
they then conclude among themselves that 
I am something needing investigation ; 
they come galloping after me, and having 


caught up, their spokesman gravely deliv- 
ers himself of the solitary monosyllable, 
“Russ?” “Ingilis,” I reply, and they re- 
sume the even tenor of their way without 
questioning me further. Later in the day 
the hilly country develops into a mountain- 
ous region, where the trail intersects 
numerous deep ravines, whose sides are all 
but perpendicular. Between the ravines 
the riding is ofttimes quite excellent, the 
composition being soft shale, that packs 
down hard and smooth beneath the ani- 
mals’ feet. Deliciously cool streams flow 
at the bottom of these ravines. At one 
crossing I find an old man washing his feet, 
and mournfully surveying sundry holes in 
the bottom of his sandals ; the day is hot, 
and I likewise halt a few minutes to cool 
my pedal extremities in the crystal water. 
With that child-like simplicity I have so 
often mentioned, and which is nowhere en- 
countered as in the Asiatic Turk, the old 
fellow blandly asks me to exchange my 
comparatively sound moccasins for his 
worn-out sandals, at the same time ruefully 
pointing out the dilapidated condition of 
the latter, and looking as dejected as 
though it were the only pair of sandals in 
the world. This afternoon I am passing 
along the same road where Mahmoud 
Ahley’s gang robbed a large party of 
Armenian harvesters, who had been south 
to help harvest the wheat, and were return- 
ing home in a body with the wages earned 
during the summer. This happened but a 
few days ago, and notwithstanding the 
well-known saying that lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place, one is 
scarcely so unimpressionable as not to find 
himself involuntarily scanning his sur- 
roundings, half expecting to be attacked. 
Nothing startling turns up, however, and 
at five o’clock I come to a village which is 
enveloped in clouds of wheat chaff ; being 
a breezy evening, winnowing is going 
briskly forward on several threshing-floors. 
After duly dimning, I am taken under the 
protecting wing of a prominent villager, 
who is walking about with his hand in a 
sling, the reason whereof is a_ crushed 
finger ; he is a sensible, intelligent fellow, 
and accepts my reply that 1 am not a 
crushed-finger Aakim with all reasonable- 
ness ; he provides a substantial supper of 
bread and yaort, and then installs me in a 
small windowless, unventilated apartment 
adjoining the buffalo stall, provides me 
with quilts, lights a primitive grease lamp, 
and retires. During the evening the entire 
female population visit my dimly-lighted 
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quarters to satisfy their feminine curiosity 
by taking a timid peep at their neigh- 
bor’s strange guest and his wonderful 
araba. They imagine I am asleep, and 
come on tip-toe part way across the room, 
craning their necks to obtain a view in the 
semi-darkness. 

An hour’s journey from this village brings 
me yet again into the West Euphrates Val- 
ley. Just where I enter the valley the river 
spreads itself over a wide stony bed, cours- 
ing along in the form of several compara- 
tively small streams. There is, of course, 
no bridge here, and in the chilly, almost 
frosty morning, I have to disrobe and 
carry clothes and bicycle across the several 
channels. Once across, I find myself on 
the great Trebizond and Persian caravan 
route, and in a few minutes am partaking 
of breakfast at a village thirty-five miles 
from Erzeroum, where I learn with no 
little satisfaction that my course follows 
along the Euphrates Valley, with an artifi- 
cial wagon-road, the whole distance to the 
city. Not far from the village the 
Euphrates is recrossed on a new stone 
bridge. Just beyond the bridge is the 
camp of a road-engineer’s party, who 
are putting the finishing touches to the 
bridge. A person issues from one of 
the tents as I approach, and begins chat- 
tering away at me in French. The 
face and voice indicates a female, but 
the costume consists of jack-boots, tight- 
fitting broadcloth pantaloons, an ordinary 
pilot-jacket and a fez. Notwithstanding 
the masculine apparel, however, it turns 
out not only to be a woman, but a Pari- 
sienne, the better half of the Erzeroum 
road engineer, a Frenchman, who now 
appears upon the scene. They are both 
astonished and delighted at seeing a 
“velocipede,” a reminder of their own far- 
off France, on the Persian caravan trail, 
and they urge me to remain and partake of 
coffee. I now encounter the first really 
great camel caravans, em route to Persia 
with tea and sugar, and general European 
merchandise ; they are all camped for the 
day alongside the road, and the camels 
scattered about the neighboring hills in 
search of giant thistles and other outland- 
ish vegetation, for which the patient ship 
of the desert entertains a partiality. Camel 
caravans travel entirely at night during the 
summer; contrary to what I believe is a 
common belief in the Occident, they can 
endure any amount of cold weather, but 
are comparatively distressed by the heat ; 
still, this may not characterize all breeds of 


camels any more than the different breeds 
of other domesticated animals. During 
the summer, when the camels are required 
to find their own sustenance along the 
road, a large caravan travels but a wretched 
eight miles a day, the remainder of the time 
being occupied in filling his capacious 
thistle and camel-thorn receptacle ; this 
comes of the scarcity of good grazing 
along the route, compared with the number 
of camels, and the consequent necessity of 
wandering far and wide in seach of pastur- 
age, rather than because of the camel’s 
absorptive capacity, for he is a compara- 
tively abstemious animal. In the winter 
they are fed on balls of barley flour, called 
nawalla; on this they keep fat and strong, 
and travel three times the distance. The 
average load of a full-grown camel is about 
700 pounds. 

Before reaching Erzeroum I have a nar- 
raw escape from what might have proved a 
serious accident. I meet a buffalo arada, 
carrying a long projecting stick of timber ; 
the sleepy buffaloes pay no heed to the 
bicycle until I arrive opposite their heads, 
when they give a sudden lurch sidewise, 
swinging the stick of timber across my 
path ; fortunately the road happens to be 
of good width, and by a very quick 
swerve I avoid a collision; but the tail 
end of the timber just brushes the rear 
wheel as I wheel past. Soon after noon I 
roll into Erzeroum, or rather, up to the 
Trebizond gate, and dismount. Erzeroum 
is a fortified city of considerable impor- 
tance, both from a commercial and a 
military point of view; it is surrounded 
by earthwork fortifications, from the para- 
pets of which large siege guns frown forth 
upon the surrounding country; and forts 
are erected in several commanding posi- 
tions round about, like watch-dogs stationed 
outside to guard the city. Patches of snow 
linger on the Palantokan Mountains, a few 
miles to the south ; the Deve Boyun Hills, 
a spur of the greater Palantokans, look 
down on the city from the east ; the broad 
valley of the West Euphrates stretches away 
westward and northward, terminating at the 
north in another mountain range. Repair- 
ing to the English consulate, I am grati- 
fied at finding several letters and copies of 
OUTING awaiting me ; and furthermore by 
the cordial hospitality extended by Yusuph 
Effendi, an Assyrian gentleman, the chargé 
daffaires of the consulate for the time 
being, Colonel E -———, the consul, having 
left recently for Trebizond and England, 
in consequence of numerous sword-wounds 
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received at the hands of a desperado who 
invaded the consulate for plunder at mid- 
night ; the colonel was a general favorite 
in Erzeroum, and is being tenderly carried 
(Thursday, September 3-’85) to Trebizond 
on a stretcher by relays of willing natives, 
no less than forty accompanying him on 
the road. Yusuph Effendi tells me the 
story of the whole lamentable affair, paus- 
ing at intervals to heap imprecations on 
the head of the malefactor, and to bestow 
eulogies on the wounded consul’s char- 
acter. 

It seems that the door-keeper of the 
consulate, a native of a neighboring Ar- 
menian village, was awakened at midnight 
by an acquaintance from the same vil- 
lage, who begged to be allowed to share 
his quarters till morning. No sooner had 
the servant admitted him to his room than 
he attacked him with his sword, intend- 
ing—as it afterwards leaked out—to 
murder the whole family, rob the house and 
escape. The servant’s cries for assistance 
awakened Colonel E , who came to 
his rescue without taking the trouble to 
provide himself with aweapon. The man, 


infuriated at the detection, and the pros- 
pect of being captured and brought to jus- 
tice, turned savagely on the consul, inflict- 
ing several severe wounds on the head, 


hands and face. The consul closed with 
him and threw him down, and called for 
his wife to bring his revolver. The wretch 
now begged so piteously for his life, and 
made such specious promises that the con- 
sul magnanimously let him up, neglect- 
ing —doubtless, owing to his own dazed 
condition from the scalp wounds —to dis- 
arm him. Immediately he found himself 
released, he commenced the attack again, 
cutting and slashing like a demon, knock- 
ing the revolver from the consul’s already 
badly wounded hand, whilst he yet hesitated 
to pull the trigger and take his treach- 
erous assailant’s life. The revolver went 
off as it struck the floor, and wounded the 
consul himself in the leg ;—broke it! 
The servant now rallied sufficiently to 
come to his assistance, and together they 
succeeded in disarming the robber, who, 
however, escaped and bolted up stairs, 
followed by the servant with the sword. 
The consul’s wife, with praiseworthy pres- 
ence of mind, now appeared with a second 
revolver, which her husband grasped in 
his left hand, the right being almost hacked 
to pieces. Dazed and faint with the loss 
of blood, and moreover, blinded by the 
blood flowing from the scalp-wounds, it 


was only by sheer strength of will that he 
could keep from falling. At this juncture, 
the servant unfortunately appeared on the 
stairs, returning from an unsuccessful pur- 
suit of the robber. Mistaking the servant 
with the sword in .his hand for the desper- 
ado returning to the attack, and realizing 
his own helpless condition, the consul fired 
two shots at him, wounding him with both 
shots. The would-be murderer is now, 
September 3, 1885, captured and in dur- 
ance vile ; the servant lies here in a crit- 
ical condition, and the consul and his sor- 
rowing family are en route to England. 
Having determined upon resting here 
until Monday, I spent a good part of 
Friday looking about the city. The popu- 
lation is a mixture of Turks, Armenians, 
Russians, Persians and Jews. Here I first 
made the acquaintance of a Persian ¢chai- 
khan (tea-drinking shop) ; with the excep- 
tion of the difference in the beverages, 
there is little difference between a ¢chai- 
khan and a kahvay-kaha, although in the 
case of a swell establishment, the ¢chai-khan 
blossoms forth quite gaudily with scores 
of colored glass lamps. The tea is served 
scalding hot in tiny glasses, which are first 
half-filled with loaf sugar. If the proprietor 
is desirous of honoring or pleasing a new 
or distinguished customer, he drops in 
lumps of sugar until it protrudes above the 
glass. The tea is made in a samavar ; a 
brass vessel, holding perhaps a gallon of 
water, with a hollow receptacle in the 
center for a charcoal fire. Strong tea is 
made in an ordinary queensware tea-pot 
that fits into the hollow ; a small portion 
of this is poured into the glass, which is 
then filled up with hot water froma tap 
in the samavar. There is a regular 
Persian quarter in Erzeroum, and I am 
not suffered to stroll through it without 
being initiated into the fundamental differ- 
ence between the character of the Per- 
sians and the Turks. When an Osmanli 
is desirous of seeing me ride the bicycle, 
he goes honestly and straight-forwardly 
to work at coaxing and worrying ; except 
in very rare instances they have seemed in- 
capable of resorting to deceit or sharp prac- 
tice to gain their object. Not so child-like 
and honest, however, are our new acquaint- 
ances, the Persians. Several merchants 
gather round me, and pretty soon they cun- 
ningly begin asking me how much I will 
sell the bicycle for. “Fifty liras,” I re- 
ply. Seeing the deep, deep scheme hidden 
beneath the superficial fairness of their ob- 
servations, and thinking this will quash all 
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further commercial negotiations. But the 
wily Persians are not so easily disposed 
of as this. “Bring it round and let 
us see how it is ridden,” they say, 
“and if we like it, we will purchase 
it for fifty liras, and perhaps make you a 
present besides.” A Persian would rather 
try to gain an end by deceit than by honest 
and above-board methods, even if the 
former were more trouble. Lying, cheat- 
ing, and deception is the universal rule 
among: them ; honesty and straightforward- 
ness are unknown virtues. Any one whom 
they detect telling the truth or acting hon- 
estly, they consider a simpleton unfit to 
transact business. 

The missionaries and their families are 
at present tenting out five miles south of 
the city, in a romantic little ravine called 
Kirkdagheman, or the place of the forty 
mills ; and on Saturday morning I receive 
a pressing invitation to become their guest 
during the remainder of my stay. The 
Erzeroum mission is represented by Mr. 
Chambers, his brother — now absent on a 
tour —their respective families, and Miss 
Powers. Yusuph Effendi accompanies us 
out to the camp on a splendid Arab steed, 
that cavorts gracefully the whole way. 
Myself and the — other missionary people 
(bicycle work at Sivas, and again at Erze- 
roum) ride more sober and decorous 
animals. Kirkdagheman is found to be 
near the entrance to a pass over the Palan- 
tokan Mountains. Half a dozen small 
tents are pitched beneath the only grove of 
trees for many a mile around. A dancing 
stream of crystal water furnishes the camp 
with an abundance of that necessary, as 
also a lavish supply of such music as 
babbling brooks coursing madly over 
pebbly beds are wont to furnish. To this 
particular section of the little stream, 
legendary lore has attached a story which 
gives the locality its name, Kirkdagheman, 
meaning, the place of the forty mills : 

“Once upon a time, a worthy widow 
found herself the happy possessor of no 
less than forty small grist-mills strung 
along this stream. Soon after her hus- 
band’s death, the lady’s amiable qualities 
— and not unlikely her forty mills into the 
bargain — attracted the admiration of a 
certain wealthy owner of flocks in the 
neighborhood, and he sought her hand in 
marriage. ‘No,’ said the lady, who, being 
a widow, had perhaps acquired wisdom ; 
‘no; I have forty sons, each one faith- 
fully laboring and contributing cheerfully 
towards my support ; therefore, I have no 


use fora husband. I will kill your forty 
sons, and compel you to become my wife,’ 
replied the suitor, in a huff at being re- 
jected. And he went and sheared all his 
sheep, and, with the multitudinous fleeces, 
dammed up the stream, caused the water 
to flow into other channels, and thereby 
rendered the widow’s forty mills useless 
and unproductive. With nothing but rui- 
nation before her, and seeing no alterna- 
tive, the widow’s heart finally softened, and 
she suffered herself to be wooed and won. 
The fleeces were removed, the stream re- 
turned to its proper channel, and the 
merry whir of the forty mills henceforth 
mingled harmoniously with the bleating of 
the sheep.” 

Two days are spent at the quiet mis- 
sionary camp, and thoroughly enjoyed. It 
seems like an oasis of home life in the 
surrounding desert of uncongenial social 
conditions. I eagerly devour the contents 
of several American newspapers, and em- 
brace the opportunities of the occasion 
even to the extent of nursing the babies 
(missionaries seem rare folks for babies), 
of which there are three in camp. The 
altitude of Erzeroum is between 6,000 and 
7,000 feet; the September nights are de- 
lightfully cool, and there are no blood- 
thirsty mosquitoes. I am assigned a sleep- 
ing-tent close alongside a small water-fall, 
whose splashing music is a soporific that 
holds me in the bondage of beneficial 
repose until breakfast is announced both 
mornings ; and on Monday morning I feel 
as though the hunger, the irregular sleep, 
and the rough-and-tumble dues generally 
of the past four weeks were but a 
troubled dream. Again the bicycle con- 
tributes its curiosity-quickening and ques- 
tion-exciting powers for the benefit of the 
sluggish-minded pupils of the mission 
school. The Persian consul and his sons 
come to see me ride; he is highly inter- 
ested upon learning that I am traveling on 
the wheel to the Persian capital, and he 
visés my passport and gives me a letter of 
introduction to the Pasha Khan of Ovah- 
jik, the first village I shall come to beyond 
the frontier. . 

It is nearly 3 p.M., September 7, when I 
bid farewell to everybody, and wheel out 
through the Persian gate, accompanied by 
Mr. Chambers, on horseback, who rides 
part way to the Deve Boyon (camel’s neck) 
Pass. On the way out he tells me that he 
has been intending taking a journey 
through the Caucasus, this autumn, but 
the difficulties of obtaining permission, on 
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account of his being a clergyman, are so 
great — a special permission having to be 
obtained from St. Petersburg — that he has 
about relinquished the idea for the present 
season. 

Deve Boyon Pass leads over a compara- 
tively low rangeof hills ; it was here where 
the Turkish army, in November, 1877, 
made their last gallant attempt to stem the 
tide of disaster that had, by the fortunes of 
war and the incompetency of their com- 
manders, set in irresistibly against them, 
before taking refuge inside the walls of the 
city. An hour after parting from Mr. 
Chambers; I am wheeling briskly down the 
same road onthe eastern slope of the pass, 
where Mukhtar Pasha’s ill-fated column 
was drawn into the fatal ambuscades, that 
suddenly turned the fortunes of the day 
against them, Whilst rapidly gliding down 
the gentle gradient, I fancy I can see the 
cossack regiments advancing towards the 
Turkish position, the unwary and over-con- 
fident Osmanlis ‘leaping from their en- 
trenchments to advance along the road and 
drive them back ; now I come to the Nabi 
Tchai ravines, where the concealed masses 
of Russian infantry suddenly sprang up 
and cut off their retreat ; I fancy I can see 
—chug! wh-u-u-p! thud!—stars, and 
see them pretty distinctly, too, for whilst 
gazing curiously about, locating the Rus- 
sian ambushment, ‘the bicycle strikes a 
sand-hole, and I am favored with the 
worst header I have experienced for many 
a day. I am—or rather was, a minute 
ago—bowling along quite briskly ; the 
header treats me to a fearful shaking up ; 
I am sore all over the next morning, and 
present a sort of a stiff-necked, woe-begone 
appearance for the next four days. <A bent 
handle-bar and a slightly twisted rear 
wheel fork, likewise forcibly reminds me, 
that whilst I am beyond the reach of re- 
pair shops, it will be Solomon-like wisdom 
on my part to henceforth survey battle 
fields with a larger margin of regard for 
things more immediately interesting. 

From the pass, my road descends into 
the broad and cultivated valley of the 
Passin Su; the road is mostly ridable, 
though heavy with dust. Part way to 
Hassan ‘Kaleh I am compelled to use con- 
siderable tact to avoid trouble with a gang 
of riotous atir-jees whom I overtake ; as 
I attempt to wheel past, one of them wan- 
tonly essays to thrust his stick into the 
wheel; as I spring from the saddle for 
sheer self-protection, they think I have dis- 
mounted to attack him, and his comrades 
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rush forward to his protection, brandishing 
their sticks and swords in a menacing 
manner. Seeing himself reinforced, as it 
were, the bold aggressor raises his stick 
as though to strike me, and peremptorily 
orders me to dim and fhaidi! Very natu- 
rally I refuse to remount the bicycle 
whilst surrounded by this evidently mis- 
chievous crew ; there are about twenty of 
them, and it requires much self-control to 
prevent a conflict in which I am persuaded 
somebody would have been hurt ; however, 
I finally manage to escape their undesir- 
able company and ride off amid a fusillade 
of stones. This incident reminds me of 
Yusuph Effendi’s warning, that even though 
I had come thus far without a zapfich es- 
cort, I should require one now, owing to 
the more lawless disposition of the people 
near the frontier. Near dark I reach Has- 
san Kaleh, a large village nestling under 
the shadow of its former importance as a 
fortified town, and seek the accommoda- 
tion of a _ Persian “¢chai-khan,; it is 
not very elaborate or luxurious ac- 
commodation, consisting solely of tiny 
glasses of sweetened tea in the public 
room and a shake-down in a rough, un- 
furnished apartment over the stab’e ; eat- 
ables have to be obtained elsewhere, but it 
matters little so long as they are obtainable 
somewhere. During the evening a Per- 
sian troubadour and story-teller entertains 
the patrons of the ‘“chai-khan by singing 
ribaldish songs, twanging a tambourine- 
like instrument, and telling stories in a 
sing-song tone of voice. In deference to 
the mixed nationality of his audience, the 
sagacious troubadour wears a Turkish fez, 
a Persian coat, and a Russian metallic- 
faced belt ; the burden of his songs are of 
Erzeroum, Erzingan and Ispahan; the 
Russians, it would appear, are too few and 
unpopular to justify risking the displeasure 
of the Turks by singing any Russian songs. 
So far as my comprehension goes, the stories 
are chiefly of intrigue and love affairs 
among Pashas, and would quickly bring 
the righteous retribution of the Lord Cham- 
berlain down about his ears, were he telling 
them to an English audience. 

I have no small difficulty in getting the 
bicycle up the narrow and crooked stair- 
way into my sleeping apartment ; there is 
no fastening of any kind on the door, and 
the proprietor seems determined upon 
treating every subject of the Shah in Has- 
san Kaleh to a private confidential exhibi- 
tion of myself and bicycle, after I have 
retired to bed. It must be near midnight, 
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I think, when I am again awakened from 
my uneasy, oft-disturbed slumbers by mur- 
muring voices and the shuffling of feet ; 
examining the bicycle by the feeble glim- 
mer of a classic lamp are a dozen meddle- 
some Persians. Annoyed at their unseemly 
midnight intrusion, and at being repeatedly 
awakened, I rise up and sing out at them 
rather authoratively ; I have exhibited the 
marifet of my Smith & Wesson during the 
evening, and these intruders seem really 
afraid I might be going to practise on 
them with it. The Persians are apparently 
timid mortals ; they evidently regard me 
as a strange being of unknown tempera- 
ment, who might possibly break loose and 
encompass their destruction on the slight- 
est provocation, and the proprietor and 
another equally intrepid individual hur- 
riedly come to my couch and pat me 
soothingly on the shoulders, after which 
they all retire, and I am disturbed no more 
till morning. The “ rocky road to Dublin” 
is nothing compared to the road leading 
eastward from Hassan Kaleh for the first 
few miles, but afterwards it improves into 
very fair wheeling. Eleven miles down the 
Passin Su Valley brings me to the Arme- 
nian village of Kuipri Kui; having break- 
fasted before starting, I wheel on without 
halting, crossing the Araxes River at the 
junction of the Passin Su, on a very 
ancient stone bridge known as the Zcheban- 
kerpi, or the bridge of pastures, said to be 
over a thousand years old. Nearing Dele 
Baba Pass, a notorious place for robbers, I 
pass through a village of sedentary Koords; 
soon after leaving the village, a wild-looking 
Koord, mounted on an angular sorrel, over- 
takes me, and wants me to employ him as 
a guard whilst going through the pass, 
backing up the offer of his presumably 
valuable services by unsheathing a semi- 
rusty sword and waving it valiantly aloft. 
He intimates by tragically graphic panto- 
mime, that unless I traverse the pass under 
the protecting shadow of his ancient and 
rusty blade, I will pay the penalty of my 
rashness by having my throat cut. Yusuph 
Effendi and the Erzeroum missionaries 
have thoughtfully warned me against ven- 
turing through the Dele Baba Pass alone, 
advising me to wait and go through with a 


Persian caravan ; but this Koord looks like 
anything but a protector ; on the contrary, 
I am inclined to regard him as a suspicious 
character himself, interviewing me, per- 
haps, with ulterior ideas of a more objec- 
tionable character than that of faithfully 
guarding me through the Dele Baba Pass. 
Showing him the shell-extracting mechan- 
ism of my revolver, and explaining the 
rapidity with which it can be fired, I 
give him to understand that I feel quite 
capable of guarding myself, consequently 
have no earthly use for his services. A 
tea caravan of some 200 camels are rest- 
ing near the approach to the pass, afford- 
ing me an excellent opportunity of having 
company through by waiting and journey- 
ing with them in the night; but the 
fact is, that warnings of danger have 
been repeated so often of late, and 
they have proved themselves ground- 
less so invariably, that I should feel the 
taunts of self-reproach, were I to find 
myself hesitating to proceed on their ac- 
count. 

Passing over a mountain spur, I descend 
into a rocky cafion, with perpendicular 
walls of rock towering skyward like giant 
battlements, inclosing a space not over 
fifty yards wide; through this runs my 
road, and alongside it babbles the Dele 
Baba Su. The cafion is a wild, lonely- 
looking spot, and looks quite appropriate 
to the reputation it bears. Professor 
Vamberg, a recognized authority on 
Asiatic matters, and whose party en- 
countered a gang of marauders here, 
says the Dele Baba Pass bore the same 
unsavory reputation that it bears to-day, 
as far back as the time of Herodotus. 
However, suffice it to say, that I get 
through without molestation; mounted 
men, armed to the teeth like almost every- 
body else hereabouts, are encountered in 
the pass; they invariably halt and look 
back after me as though endeavoring to 
comprehend who and what I am, but that 
is all. Emerging from the cafion, I follow 
in a general course the tortuous windings. 
of the Dele Baba Su through another 
ravine-river battle-field of the late war, and 
up towards its source in a still more mount- 
ainous and elevated region beyond. 


[To be continued.] 
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A TALE OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE. 


BY CAPTAIN EDWARD KEMEYS, JR. 


VEIT. 


ALL effects of my broken arm had disap- 
peared ; once more myself, I ran, rode and 
hunted as of yore, though while the keen 
life stirred in nerve and tissue, still the 
dreamy spirit held its sway and threw ob- 
livion o’er the flight of time. One morn- 
ing I had walked with Mononah to the 
sculptured rock, to imprint some last 
touches upon its surface. 

These being nearly completed, we had 
withdrawn a little distance to note the 
effect. Settling herself in the hollow of a 
large root which curved outward from a 
tree above the surface of a clear spring 
below, she leaned forward and, resting her 
arm against the main stem, let her eyes 
dwell upon the deep pool. So long and 
motionless she gazed that I came nearer 
and took place at her side, also searching 
the clear spring’s depth for that which held 
her glance. Deep, dark and mysterious it 
seemed. Finally our reflected figures ap- 
peared therein. Mononah then pointed 
downward and said : 

* You —see— our — face ?” 

** Yes, Mononah, I see.” 

**Well— you see — how —clear— how 
strong you face, an’—how mine —all 
faint —an’ dim? Now—see?” 

Yes, certainly there was a strange vari- 
ance in the clearness of the two reflections. 
Her face and form actually seemed several 
shades dimmer than mine. What could it 
mean? I looked toward her. 

“ Me — know — what—-mean. Me— 
goin’—long way— off —an’—never— 
come —’gain. See! Gettin’ very dim — 
Mononah — most — gone.” 

“Oh ! Mononah, don’t talk so ; we never 
know when that time will come.” 

“ Me—feel—’em very near. Me— 
have— no secret. You —look — down — 
deep in heart, same—like flower-heart 
— open —you see —life-breath soon they 
gone!” 

She leaned back against the root and let 
her supple form mold itself to the rough- 
ness of the limb. 

Her eyes went over my face with a soft- 
ness in them which touched my heart— 
then were turned away. 





“ Mononah, dear Mononah! You won't 
leave me—you mustn't leave me ;’”’ and I 
lifted the small brown hand and pressed it 
to my breast. 

“Me no want leave you — no — never.” 

She had turned her face, alight with joy 
at my words—then—suddenly she looked 
about. 

“You no hear something ?” 

“ No, Mononah, I heard nothing.” 

“There! ’tis again. Look.” 

Above a thicket appeared a face red 
with war paint! An Indian, his arrow to 
the head, covered my heart, when Mononah 
with a wild scream, threw herself upon my 
breast, her arms around me just as the 
bow-stringtwanged !_ I heard the hiss and 
thud of the shaft as it found its mark in 
the fond heart of the Indian girl. 

I felt her gasp, quiver, and then—drop 
forward. 

Still supporting her, I snatched my car- 
bine close at hand, and as the savage foe- 
man sprang away, glanced along the bar- 
rel, fired, and saw with the flash the blood 
leap up where the true ball sank. Back- 
ward he rolled, moved once among the 
bushes, and then — lay still forever. 

But Mononah! I dropped the gun, and 
lifting, laid her upon the bank, her arms 
still clasped about me, and sought to 
staunch the wound. She only shook her 
head. 

“ You —kiss — me— now?” 

“Mononah, this for me?” 

And as the salt tears came fast I pressed 
my lips to hers, but ere they loosed the 
bubbling blood had left its stain. As it 
welled slowly from her mouth, she smiled. 

“ Me — give — you — Mononah’s—best 
— heart’s-blood. So — happy — now — 
spring — tell — me — goin’ — long — way 
—off. Kiss— Mononah — once — more— 
she — most — gone % 

That kiss was for eternity; for when I 
raised her she smiled, then shuddered, her 
arms unclasped, and, with our first and 
last embrace, she died. 

How long I looked I know not. There 
she lay, withno thought of death upon her 
fair face and her lips unclosed in her last 
smile ; never again would she stand among 
the flowers waving cups of flame, or sweep 
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her dark eyes westward to the towering 
mountains. Gone, was Mononah. All Na- 
ture opened its arms to take her back 
again, though gone from earth forever. 
Slowly rising, I went into the dense 


thicket. There he lay, doubled, face 
downward, the bullet-hole behind his 
shoulder. Spurning him with my foot, I 


turned away, as a distant hail came to my 
ears. It was the chief coming to view my 
rock, but ah! what a sight met his gaze! 
He did not weep as he looked at her, 
but when he came to the dead Indian his 
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fierce nature swept for a moment all softer 
tracings from his face, as the deep-toned 
voice muttered : 

“Cheyenne! Me know who. Him see 
Mononah once — then trace long time.” 

The scalp he took, and handed it to me, 
but the gory trophy I hung on a dead limb 
near by, and we left the body to the crows 
and vultures. Carefully then “ White Buf- 
falo” made a litter of boughs, and placing 
the dead girl upon it we turned to the vil- 
lage. From those tall lodges came the 
wailing cries, mourning for the #oved and 
lost. Lost! With my calumet and bag 
about her neck she was laid to rest. 


Slowly passed the days, for I was bowed 
in sorrow. 

My work, hunting, the very surface of 
the plain, all recalled the image of her who 
had given her life for mine. The Indians 
were kind, while they did not seek to rouse 
me, and each one went and came upon his 
duties with a single thought in their hearts, 
and I could not help but feel that the time 
of my separation from them was at hand. 
I spoke to “ White Buffalo” and told him 
my thoughts. 

“ Better so,” he said, and one day Dick 





and I packed the old horse, and with kind 
farewells, started westward again, for the 
thought of civilization was intolerable to 
me. The chief went some distance with 
us and finally bid farewell also. 

“You men, chief got here ”— placing his 
hand upon his heart; and then we left him 
sitting upon his mustang and watching as 
we went on our way toward the setting 
sun. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Witu the wild mountains ever beckon- 
ing us onward, we traveled day by day. I 
only knew that we journeyed farther west- 
ward. I only cared to leave behind me all 
remembrance of the sad and tragic ending 
I had known. Dick cast many an anxious 
look upon my face, for he plainly felt that 
to continue would be to plunge us yet 
deeper in the wilds, and might break for- 
ever allthat bound us to our Eastern home. 
But always came the same answer, “ We 
must keep on, Dick.” 
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With the horse we were able to cover 
much ground, and at last, after many days, 
gained the approaches to the: mountains. 
Yet grander they seemed, as we reached 
their foot-hills, and I felt that could we 
but climb those vast ranges, crested with 
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snow, and swept by drifting cloud, that a 
yet newer life would begin, and the past 
there be deadened of its pangs. 

We were not yet, however, to touch those 
jagged peaks, but crossing the range, by 
Great South Pass, held our course beyond 
into the wild Wind River country, never 
stopping till this was gained, for we well 
knew that naught but the wildest would 
touch our present mood. 

We little thought where our trail would 
lead us, Ned. 

The East, its great panoramaof men and 
motion, seems to have drifted beyond my 
remembrance, almost as if they never had 
been. 

At last we halted before the gateways of 
that land we had toiled to reach—they 
were in+ nowise like the trails over the 
upheavals of the great divide — but fiercer, 
denser, and showered thick with pines. 
3efore us, towered a stupendous cliff of 
gray stone ; a jagged cafion cleft its face, 
and it was before this vast gateway that 
we rested for the night. Behind us lay 
the world —thick sown with men and 
memories — that world we hoped to leave 


e’en at the very gate, and enter all strong 
to that which was beyond. 

What dangers, pleasures, hopes and fears 
lay within that savage tract for whom 
might enter! An awful land, whose very 
cliffs and cafions seemed black — hung with 
all the storied supersti- 
tion of the past. As the 
plains had seemed bleak, 
open and limitless, so the 
mountains looked wild, 
dark, and mysterious; 
forever tempting an en- 
trance into their gloomy 
fissures! What wonder, 
then, I paused before 
the granite portals of 
those mighty steeps ? 

With the soughing of 
the wind among the 
spruces of the cafion, 
and the murmur of the 
stream beneath, we slept 
before the gate. 

I dreamed I had long 
been among the mount- 
ains, so had their spirit 
held my own; a land 
thick-set with dangers 
it seemed; wild men, 
fierce beasts, perils from 
hunger, cold and snow ; 
yet we seemed to press 
forward in face of all, as my mind sailed 
amid this tumultous sea. 

Once, into a clear spring’s depth I looked, 
and there a face— not dim —all fresh as if 
in life — “ Mononah.” 

The mountain magpie had sent his grat- 
ing note abroad, when I awoke to find it 
day. 

Dick was among the boulders of the 
stream, and the whir-r-r of his reel told me 
his sport; the trout were swarming up- 
ward ; the water seemed fairly alive with 
fish. 

Breakfast over, Dick lighted his briar- 
root, and turned his gaze upward to the 
face of the great cliff, while he studied it 
silently, and then said : 

“What do you expect to see, Ned, when 
you get well into this wonder-land? You 
know as yet you're only half done with the 
wild game.” 

‘“T know it, and feel somehow that some 
strange adventures are yet in store for me.” 

“Yes; after you have added all the new 
game to your list, you may stumble across 
a ‘grizzly-bear.’ Nay, more, you may even 
kill one.” 
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To kill a grizzly. How all Mayne Reid’s 
stories came back to me! I had dreamed 
long years of this, and now it seemed pos- 
sible. No further could a hunter’s ambi- 
tion go, to see the great beast in his 
strength, and then prone upon the earth 
from the tiny ball of your rifle. 

3ut also came the sight of men’s bodies 
crushed, torn, or still in death upon the 
side of some lone cafion, where they had 
sought and met their game. The paleness 
of death’s picture faded though before the 
flush of possible victory, and I realized how, 
on the plains, I had only in part accom- 
plished the desire of the hunter ; for before 
me lay the wilder land, whose denizens 
none but the bravest might hope to face. 

“You go first, Ned, my guidance ends 
here, I'll follow, and keep the old horse 
up.” 

So, with a glance upward, I took the 
step, entered the gate—and felt all the 
world grow dim behind me—from the 
mountains rose a hum— it seemed of 
greeting from the streamlet’s rocky bed, it 
surged upward to the sigh of the pines, a 
grand harmony; with the minor of the 
wind it changed. 

And, as we 
threaded the de- 
file, each massive 
rock attuned its 
chord. The sweet 
pines gave out their 
balm, as I brushed 
them from my path, 
which followed the 
windings of the 
stream. Above a 
deep pool, now dart- 
ing throughthe 
blinding spray, or 
poising on some 
glistening rock, 
were two water-ouz- 
els. These quaint 
little birds, ever 
twitching their com- 
pact bodies from 
point to point, 
would one moment 
plunge boldly be- 
neath the surface, 
and then reappear- 
ing scatter the glancing drops by a sharp 
buzz of the wings, which settled them once 
more upon the boulder intent upon their 
prey beneath. 

Ever ascending, we at last reached a 
point where the trail was almost level. We 


had noticed before, a parallel trail, only a 
few yards distant, though the two paths 
were quite dim, and had evidently not been 
used for a long time, yet they both pos- 
sessed the same characters — quite narrow. 
They showed mules must have traveled 
them ; and from the scattering pieces of 
ore met with, we concluded, must lead to 
some mine. 

“T’ve a notion, Dick, let’s each take a 
trail, follow it, and camp at sundown, 
wherever we may be. What do you say?” 

“ Agreed !”’ he replied, and branched off 
to the left, while I continued with the old 
horse, just as I had been. After diverging 
more and more, Dick shouted : 

“ Good-night, Ned! This ridge divides 
the trails a little way ahead ; I’ll see you in 
the morning, though I don’t think we shall 
sleep very far from each other ; but if you 
want me before then, just fire your carbine.” 

“ Good-night!”’ I shouted after him ; 
“and be sure you have a brand-new advent- 
ure all ready for me in the morning.” 

Slowly I led the old horse over the road 
till sundown ; then choosing a sheltered 
spot for him and me, camped without 
delay ; then, having watered and picketed 





THE LAST OF WHITE BUFFALO. 


him, cooked Supper, made my bed, and 
with the ever-ready carbine close by, turned 
in for the first night among the mountains. 
Far away a hill-fox was yelping, while 
nearer by, an owl kept hooting to himself. 
A wind had sprung up just before camping, 
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DICK’S ADVENTURE. 


and the clouds looked almost ready for 
snow, which came. After a time this 
abated, but the gusts kept moving among 
the great spruces, and I wondered where 
Dick could be; this thought became dim- 
mer, then more real. I seemed to feel that 
he was in some way connected with a mur- 
der, when, with a start, I awoke. Broad 
daylight, and “Old Hungry” gave a loud 
neigh to rouse me. 

Once more en route,1 looked ahead, dis- 
cerned a man leaning against a cedar tree 
by the trail. A near approach showed it 
to be Dick, now evidently an adventurer, 
if one might judge by his appearance; it 
seemed to say, I’ve looked on sights. The 
change was more apparent, as he was not 
the man to let anything by day or night 
disturb him in the least. 

“Sit d. wn, Ned, I’m going to commence 
at the beginning.” 

“Then you are an adventurer, 
enough?” 

“ The laugh’s all gone out of me, what- 
ever that makes me,” said he. 


sure 


DICK’S ADVENTURE — THE MINER’S CABIN. 


Some time after I left you, Ned, I came 
to a most peculiar formation ; the trail led 
me across a regular natural bridge, formed 
by a great boulder, which was jammed ina 
narrow gulch, at whose bottom a roaring 
torrent foamed ; I crossed this, and found 


the trail kept alongside a high ridge 
thickly covered with cedars and _ pines. 
This I followed until the sun went down, 
and a sudden coldness seemed to warn me 
that a snow flurry was coming, which it 
would be well to avoid; so I began to look 
about for shelter, and found a little distance 
from where I was, stood a sort of rude 
cabin, but so weather-beaten and tumble- 
down, I had failed to notice it before, 
thinking it must be a mass of rock from the 
hill. Closer inspection proved it to be a 
veritable cabin, walled strongly with quartz- 
rock, and not nearly so “ tumble-down ” as 
I had at first supposed ; but it looked old 
and desolate enough to repel any one who 
might wish to stay there. ‘“ Why not,” I 
queried, “stay there?” It is nearly, if 
not quite weather proof, may be it was 
before ordained that I should stay there ? 
While asking myself these questions, I felt 
a strange desire come over me to enter. 
Whenever I yielded to this, the wind helped 
me, almost pushing me forward without 
volition ; and when I resisted, met me in 
my face, while the river roared in fury. 
But now a biting north wind warned me of 
the coming snow, as I paused before the 
door still undecided, with my hand upon 
the latch, thinking of an odd story about 
just such a tumble-down old place. All at 
once something made me pull the string, 
the door flew open, in I walked ; in rushed 
the wind, banged the door shut behind me, 
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and raised such a queer, gray cloud of 
ashes on the hearth, that with the old, 
smoky smell, made me feel as if I had 
almost raised a ghost. The gray ash-cloud 
twisted upward above the hearth into some- 
thing strangely like a man’s form, then 
slowly settled backward to the great flat 
stone, only a heap of ashes after all. Down 
went my blankets in one corner with my 


gun, and a’struck match showed how bare 
the place was — “ literally empty, exceptso 
far as I was concerned,” I said aloud; 
but here another blast from somewhere, 
seemed to rise in protest, and again that 
strange heap of ashes circled about the 
room, sv life-like im motion, that I caught 
myself turning over my shoulder to follow 
its movement. After it had died away, the 
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wind outside kept up a kind of hoarse sob- 
bing, while the branches of the great hem- 
lock overhead, made a dismal creaking. 
However, light, and a good fire reconciled 
me to the place, and I proceeded to cook 
and eat my supper. This done, I con- 
cluded to lay in a small supply of fire- 
wood, though a number of sticks yet re- 
mained, and was going outside, when I 
found the door immovable. The gust of 
wind had jammed the heavy oak boards in 
such a way, that to open it was impossible. 
A while 1 wrenched and strained, then 
gave it up till morning. Evidently I was 
here for the night. So, unrolling my 
blankets, made my bed at some distance 
from the fire, with my back to it in order 
that its light might not disturb my sleeping; 
and, as the cabin was most comfortable by 
this time, threw off coat and moccasins and 
lay down. I amused myself for a long 
while watching the shadows play upon the 
wall, right in front of me, in listening to 
the troubled wind, which I heard keep 
going round and round the old cabin, then 
fade off into a mournful tone, which I knew 
was a gray wolf howling ; then almost die 
away, and only a sound as of some one 
whispering could be heard ; my thoughts 
now took a retrospective turn, in which 
you seemed to appear, but so dim, that I 
soon lost you, and myself also. Then I 
awakened. No doubt long hours had passed, 
for the fire was burnt almost away. I 
blinked at the shadowed wall, and realized 
it appeared very strange ; the more so, the 
longer I looked. You know, Ned, I don’t 
care a fig for anything supernatural ; but 
I asked myself as I do now, what could 
produce such a shadow as I saw? I think 
to a man of my temperament an indefinite 
horror has infinitely more terrors than 
something even tangible. I lay and looked, 
as the fire-light’s flickering ember rose from 
time to time in flame, and threw upon the 
wall, right in front of where I lay, the 
shadow of a man, lying upon its back, with 
both hands raised upward from the elbows, 
and fingers stretched. I looked, Ned, till 
I felt 1 was gradually losing all power of 
self-control. I knew the shadow must be 
thrown by something —a something I did 
not dare to name—for upright in the 
middle of the figure’s breast stood a long 
bowie-knife. Iclosed my eyes only to open 
them upon the same terrible shade. There 
he was, and I feared to turn and look 
backward to where the real body lay behind 
me. Could I do it? Yes, I would. Slowly 
I turned ; great heaven above me, he was 


there ; and as I looked with gaping mouth 
and stiffening hair, the dead face, splashed 
with red, turned toward me, wagged a 
moment, and then stopped, while the lean 
hand turned its forefinger downward, and 
then fell back in aimless twitchings upon 
the cloven breast. My heart ceased beat- 
ing, the cabin seemed to whirl upward, 
before me, and I knew nothing... . 
Morning found me there, stretched alone 
upon the floor, and everything exactly as 
undisturbed as when I entered the place ; 
but the impression of the awful vision re- 
mained, and I made my way here without 
delay. Strange to say, the door in the 
morning yielded without the least trouble 
to my hand. 

“You are a hero now, Dick. If you 
go on like this in the mountains, you'll 
have enough yarns to fill a book before 
long.” ¥ 

“ Laugh away.. I knew you would ; but 
the fun of the whole thing is, I knew all 
about it beforehand. The only trouble 
was, I didn’t recognize the place at first.” 

It was my turn to look a little blank. 

“TI can prove it,” said Dick. “You 
know I have some papers with the general 
load, in the old horse’s pack, that I never 
take away from there?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Well, go and unpack them yourself, 
and you will find. a poem of mine dated 
‘ Kingston-on-Thames, England, 18—,’ en- 
titled, ‘The Miner’s Cabin,’ which gives a 
very fair description of my last night’s ad- 
venture.” 

I did so, and found it just as he had 
said, even to the type of country, the two 
diverging trails, time of year, day, threat- 
ened snow-storm, and all. 

“When I wrote that in England I said : 
‘Whatever possessed me to write such 
trash ?’ but the realization seemed anything 
but that.” 

“You make your traveler find some 
money in the poem.” 

“Yes; but I have such a horror of the 
spot, I never want to think or talk of it 
again.” 

At the end of the second day’s travel 
from that point, Dick discovered that he 
was about to have an attack of rheumatism. 
It was in vain that I used all sorts of argu- 
ments to quiet his fears—and mine also. 
Said he: 

““Neddy, I shall have to lay up. I seem 
to get my adventures all at the commence- 
ment. No doubt you will have yours at 
the end of the journey. However, I’ve had 
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enough of old damp cabins for one while, 
just the same.” 

Meanwhile, I did everything to help the 
poor fellow which lay in my power. He 


was cheered, tended, and ministered to in 
every way, but to no purpose; he daily 
grew worse. 

“Hold out a little while longer, Dick, 
and I’ll anchor you in the Great Sulphur 
Spring, which must be hereabouts.” 


It was a very tall man who spoke, with 
a long red beard and sharp gray eyes. 

“Ah, I see; climate kinder gone back 
on ye, hey? ‘Tell ye what, jist climb onto 
my pony, an’ we'll pike fer the spring. My 
cabin’s there, an’ ye kin stay till ye’re 
healed up fresh as paint.” 

Gladly we complied with this invitation. 
Dick was helped upon the pony, and we 
set forward at renewed speed. 


A STRANGE MEETING. 


“Tf I can only strike that, your troubles 
will be over.” 

It was the very next day, as we were 
toiling patiently along, that, in a valley 
which had suddenly opened before us, I 
saw a great mass of smoke arising. At 
first it looked as if it might proceed from a 
fire; but no flame showed itself, nor did it 
grow any larger. Out came my: small 
pocket-glass, and bringing the strange ob- 
ject within its field, I saw beside it num- 
bers of conical structures ; and a moment 
divined all : they were the tepees of the In- 
dians, and were grouped about the Great 
Boiling Spring. 

“Cheer up, Dick, you can rest your fill 
when you get there.” 

But we were destined yet further to be 
encouraged. A voice hailed us, as we 
were passing a group of rocks, with: 

“What’s the matter, bin pawed by a 
grizzly, stranger?” 


“You look like white men,” our new 
friend said, “ and they’re too scarce ter pass 
by in these parts. My name’s Anderson. 
Who be you?” ‘ 

I completed the introduction, and also 
gave Anderson some additional information 
which he was too polite to ask. So we 
traveled, and at length found ourselves 
halted at the great spring, which rose from 
the level plain, without rock or tree about 
it, nearly circular in form, and about fifty 
feet in width. The green water boiled 
upward in great, bursting bubbles, that 
filled the air with the smell of hot sulphur, 
and sent its clouds of steam drifting com- 
pletely over you, then towering upward in 
a great column high above the plain. We 
were soon surrounded by the Shoshone 
Indians, to whom the spring belonged. They 
averred it had always belonged to their 
tribe, an hereditary right. Dick was 
promptly conducted into Anderson’s house, 
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and within an hour had taken his first bath. 
He felt much refreshed, though it takes 
many weeks to complete a cure of rheuma- 
tism. 

“T think I shall remain here, Ned, and 
eradicate all the accumulated poison in my 
system. That must not stop you, though, 
who are here for a different purpose. You 
have the deer and elk to look after.” 

“Elk! what about them?” chimed in 
Anderson. “ My pardner’ll be here in two 
days, and will take ye where the woods are 
overrun with ’em, if thet’s yer lay.” 

Wait I did, meanwhile arranging all with 
Dick, who was to remain where he was un- 
til my return. For various reasons, it was 
decided that the old setter, Fan, should 
stay with Dick, of whom she was nearly as 
fond as myself, while I, with the horse, was 
to strike northward with Anderson’s part- 
ner. The second day, he appeared ; and, 
mounted upon our ponies, with the pack- 
horse following, we drifted away from the 
healing spring, enveloped in its rolling 
steam clouds, till it faded from my sight, and 
plunged into the Wind River Mountains. 

My companion was named Woodruff, 
a fine-looking man, with a very deliberate 
manner, and, without exception, the best 
rifle-shot I ever saw. 

He jogged slowly by my side, and told 
all sorts of interesting stories and legends 
of the Indians. 

“ That tall, sharp cone’s called ‘ Wash- 
akie Needle,’ after the great Shoshone 
chief ; and I must tell you about this lake, 
it’s named ‘ Bull Lake.’ The way it was, 
was this : 

“A small party of young Shoshone 
braves once were hunting near there, hunt- 
ing buffalo, and, not having had good 
sport, were turning homeward, when a very 
old bull was discovered. He was so old 
that he had lost the power to keep up with 
his herd, and had strayed off by himself. 
Some of the Indians were for allowing him 
to go free, but the majority had their way, 
and, pressing him upon their horses, show- 
ered his sides with arrows, seeking rather 
to torment, than to kill him. The poor 
animal, goaded almost to death, and hop- 
ing to cool the sting of his wounds, 
plunged into the lake, and, swimming to 
the center, there found a bar of solid 
earth, which enabled him to stand upon it 
only half submerged. A few of the hunt- 
ers, seeing their game comparatively safe, 
threw aside shirts and leggings, and, knife 
in mouth, plunged after. They reached 
him, and, grasping the long brown hair of 






the hump, swarmed close around ; then, 
rising half out of water, to give impetus to 
the stroke, drove the shining knives into 
his vitals. He dropped backward, then 
rolling sidewise into deep water, reared for 
an instant his great head above the waters, 
sent forth a hollow, booming roar, and 
sunk beneath the surface. But that venge- 
ful roar still sounded on. Up from the 
lake’s deep bosom it came in smothered 
tones. The Indians trembled, for it seemed 
echoed and answered from the great 
mountains, where the storm spirits dwelt. 
The thunder rolled along their sides, and, 
as if to avenge the old bull’s death, ihe 
tempest burst. It lashed the lake in fury, 
and, when the red men strove for land 
through blinding lightning and seething 
waves, the angry lake drank their lives. 
One by one they sank to the same grave 
with the murdered bull; and the legend 
says that always before a storm comes the 
hollow murmur of the old bull’s roar, down 
deep beneath the lake’s blue mirror.” 

Crow-heart Butte loomed up to the 
north-west, .a great land-mark, and, leaving 
this behind us, we reached and crossed the 
Owl Mountains, and descending their 
sides, encountered two miners, who said 
the night before an e/& and a dear had ap- 
peared on one of the hills. It sounded 
strangely to know of large game so near. 

Woodruff’s cabin at last! Gladly I 
threw myself down to rest, for the long 
ride had tired me. That evening he said: 

“Now, captain, you wish to kill some 
big game, and you shall. But you will 
have to go a distance off. I'd guide you 
myself, but haven’t thetime. I'll lend you 
a good horse, and start you on your way. 
You have about seventy-five miles to make, 
and then you'll find great hunting. There 
isn’t much of a trail, but you’re a pretty 
good backwoodsman, and will not get lost. 
I’m going to set you to find a little log- 
house. It’s in a mighty lonesome part of 
the mountains, and no one lives there but a 
hunter named Paul La Rose. He's a 
talkative old fellow, but all right; and a 
better hunter don’t walk these hills.” 

“How does he look ?” 

“Well, rather tall and stout, browned 
face, dark hair, and thin beard; dressed 
sort of half Indian, half white hunter’s 
style, in buckskin. I think: you'll find the 
old man at home. Do you care to try?” 

“Give the beasts a good rest, and I'll 
start to-morrow.” 

Another strange turning point it seemed, 
as we sat upon our horses, in the morning, 
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before his cabin door, and soon afterwards 
lost sight of it among the cottonwoods of 
Owl Creek Bottom. 

“Woodruff, look at that coyoté! Give him 
a shot !”’ Almost blown away by the wind, 
he stood upon a high sand-hill above us. 

“ What’s the use ?— well, if you say so, 
here goes.” 

Down he sat, saying as he did: 

“Hard critters to kill, if ye don’t — aim 
—just—so.” Bang! 

The bushy tail flew upward like a plume, 
and coyoté disappeared. 

“Climb up, if you want to see him.” 

Rapidly I scaled the mound. There he 
was, on his side — dead ; and the bullet- 
hole exactly behind his foreleg, through 
the heart. 

“Such shooting makes me feel nowhere, 
Woodruff. Do you think I shall ever be 
able to make such a shot ?” 

“Can’t say; but among all the misses 
some hits find their way, and I’ve no doubt 
in the place where I’m sending you you'll 
upset a fair share of game. You'll get 
elk, black-tail, possibly a dear, though — 
sleep ? I should say zot.” 

How my heart fell at the words, but I 
kept it to myself. 

“Good-bye!” shouted Woodruff, “and 
all sorts of good luck. You'll have it, I’m 
sure. Your trail is two miles away. Keep 
straight for that aspen thicket, and you 
will strike it. ’Tis rather faint, but will 
lead you to the old cabin, Paul La Rose, 
and all the great game of the mountains.” 

Alone now for the first time ; but the 
moving air fanned the leaves, and seemed 
to whisper ; “ Come.” 

“Yes, ‘come,’ and realize all the wild 
visions that throng the hunter’s brain. In 
that dim country I shall meet its denizens. 
Hurrah! There is the trail! That will 
guide me true.” And mile after mile fled 
backward, as I pressed on to the north. 
We climbed, then descended, a long slope 
toward the west. The sunlight lay upon 
it, and showed each feature of its wild 
front. Nothing above, beyond, but the 
still blue sky and piercing mountain peaks. 
Yet a strange elation made me feel I was 
nearing a place of mysteries; and though 
no living creature moved upon all the wide 
expanse, something seemed to say my first 
sight of mountain game was at hand. 
Easily downward dropped the trail, until 
my pony and pack-horse bathed their fet- 
locks in a small stream below, fringed with 
tall yellow grass, and turning to the right, 
followed its course between low hill-ranges 


on either side. Anon, the valley widened 
its sweep, and became thickset with cedar 
clumps at intervals. Then the land broke 
away to the right in a low warm dip, where 
I saw five bison grazing. ‘You shall not 
be disturbed, old friends,” I thought. “In 
memory of the Arrickaree River and the 
Omahas, graze at will in your own warm, 
quiet valley.” Mile after mile drifted 
away under the tireless trot of the mus- 
tangs, and their long shadows began to 
steal down the mountain flanks. Away 
ahead, I seemed to catch a glimpse of some 
animal standing under a clump of cedars. 
A single glance showed it was not a buffalo, 
though quite as tall. Then slowly it 
turned, and was lost to view among the 
trees upon the hill-side. Again the trail 
changed, this time up a beautiful grassy 
hollow fringed with brush, and here it was 
that I had my first sight of the American 
elk. Four of them stood directly in my 
path, grouped together, and kept changing 
positions continually, by passing in front 
and rear of each other with a peculiarly 
elastic walk. It seemed, from the way in 
which they moved, they aimed to give an 
impression of being more numerous than 
they actually were; for, if you allowed 
yourself to look at their graceful limbs, as 
they crossed and wheeled, they seemed 
interminable. They kept up such a bold 
front, that I rode close to them, crouched 
behind my horse’s neck, then they turned, 
as if loath to leave, and moved away up 
the hill, uttering a whistling as they went. 
Further, eight black-tailed deer sprung 
away from a leafy covert, and went bound- 
ing up the hill. I counted them, even 
raised my rifle, for it was a sore temptation, 
but held back the red flame, and let them 
go, remembering Woodruff’s words of 
caution, not on any account to waste my 
time in hunting till safe at the old cabin. 
It was like an cnchanted forest, where the 
hunter is forbidden to kill, if he would be 
successful at the end, and each denial on 
my part seemed to add to my chances of 
success thereafter. Down went the sun in 
his flaming field, and between me and it, 
upon a sweeping knoll, stood the king of 
all deer, a great bull elk. Those I had 
seen were only part grown, but he, the bull 
before me, was a monster, all alone. He 
turned his beamed head, crowned with 
spreading antlers, toward me, like strange 
crooked tree limbs, naked and sharp, which 
might well carry death upon their tines 
when driven by the swelling neck below. 
It was the last and best temptation to stop 
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my journey, and I resisted ; for now, as if 
the forerunner of some event, the deep red 
clouds seemed suddenly swept together 
into a strange mass, resembling a vast 
human head —/¢he head of an Indian; its 
bold features were turned an instant down- 
ward, then a gale caught the vapor, and 
swept the fragments, in torn lines, yet 
farther westward, till lost in the deepening 
gloom. All sunset glow was now gone in 
the darksome defile wherein I entered, and 
the faint trail scarce was visible; so, dis- 
mounting, I followed on foot, leading the 
horse, and hurried on, for the wind was be- 
ginning to sway the cedars around me, 
and each darkling shadow seemed a barrier 
to my path. But they fled away backward, 
one by one, until forth from the cafion’s 
opened jaws I rode, upon an almost level 
plain, where the sound of rushing water 
met my ears, and told me it was my camp- 
ing ground. 

Woodruff had so described its approach, 
that I did not fail in recognizing it at once. 
At the junction of two small creeks, I halted, 
and the weary horses were eased of their 
loads. Then came a sage-brush fire, then 
my bed, with a saddle for pillow, was laid, 
and soon beneath the brilliant stars, sleep 
came. That great enclosing space held 
me, an atom upon its bosom, and breathed 
a whisper of safety more perfect than if 
sleeping ’mid an armed host. When I 
wakened, long yellow lines were beginning 
to streak the eastern sky, and the voices of 
morning rose to life about me. The strong 
air swept over the rocky bastions of the 
mountain forts, as it had for countless ages. 
As I left the plain and urged me on, ’twas 
nearly sundown, when I came suddenly 
upon a man descending the steep trail, 
which I climbed. He was mounted upon 
a piebald mustang, and his general appear- 
ance, coupled with his half-Indian garb, 
made me feel I had heard of him before. 
We halted. “Are you Paul La Rose?” 

“Yes, I’m Paul. How’d you come to 
that conclusion ?” 

“T came from Woodruff’s. My name is 
Captain , and to tell you the truth, I 
was ‘ pikin ’ for your cabin, When you hear 
my intention you’ll understand at once. I 
am hunting and studying the North Amer- 
ican animals, and working from these 
studies to produce models of them in clay 
and bronze. The great plains I’ve crossed, 
hunted and killed the buffalo and all the 
animals that range there. Now I’ve come 
to the mountains for the elk, bear and 
others ‘4 


“Say no more, captain, I’ll help ye, take 
ye ter the elk and all; I’m glad to see 
some one startin’ out fur himself. Let's 
see, you aint more’n five mile from my 
cabin ; foller the trail. It’ll run ye butt 
up agin the door, open it — walk in — and 
make yerself ter home. I'll be along 
in an hour or so. What’s that arrange- 
ment ye got strung ter the pack horse? 
Looks like a contribution box, or a warmin’ 
pan. 

‘Neither ; it’s a musical instrument of an 
older origin even than the harp. It’s a real 
wild thing, and all wild people like it. If 
it had its way ’t would never play, save to 
the gray coyoté’s wail, or pine tops echoing 
to the gale.” 

“Golly! ’t must be a good un. 
hear it.” 

The pony had often faced this sort of 
music before, and when the reins fell upon 
his neck, only dropped his head and stood 
quietly. The sun was going slowly down 
as we sat there facing each other. Toright 
and left the steep descent sought its dark 
canons ; under foot the narrow trail scarce 
kept our horses’ feet —the air of golden 
Indian summer all around. What wonder 
that the mountains’ voices exalted as they 
echoed mine, and gave to the banjo’s notes 
more than their own harmony. A legion 
of wild creatures seemed rising up from 
the gorge and swirled, and galloped around 
us till I felt their touch, and heard their 
stealthy and pattering foot-falls. 

Paul crouched to his saddle bow like a 
panther upon aspring. The Indian horses 
raised their heads, with pricked ears and 
dilated nostrils, snuffed the air, as if they 
listened for the whoop. Then slowly the 
minor crackle died away among the rocks, 
farther still it fled —then drifted off, till 
all was gone. 

Paul drew a deep breath. ‘ Seemed as 
though all the Inguns and wild ones come 
ter meet ye. The whole canon seemed full 
of ’em. ’Peared like I could see their 
crests springin’ up all round, and how wild 
the wind swept by!” 

“ That’s the reason I like the banjo best 
of all instruments. It has a will of its own, 
and you can never make it give its best, 
unless you take it to some place like this. 
Then it plays of itself.” 

As there was not room for us to pass on 
the trail, Paul backed his pony to a wider 
part to-let me by. 

“Go on, captain. 
with my cabin and all it contains. 
best I kin offer.” 


Let’s 


Do what you will 
’Tis the 
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Through the golden dust of the sunset, 
till a wide rushing river came to view, the 
trail turned along its bank, and I followed. 
Finally it stopped, and the cabin was before 
me ! 

Its outside walls were well decorated 
with many a trophy of the hunter’s skill, 
from elk to grizzly bear skins. Large cotton- 
woods grew about, but no underbrush of 
any sort. Fastening and relieving the 
horses of their loads, I picketed them and 
entered. A sweet scent of smoldering 
cedar logs and Indian tan greeted me. 
There was only light enough to show 
the dim interior. It was indeed a very 
den of the hunter, where the spirit of 
the chase might brood and call from 
each dusky corner, the conjured shapes 
of savage life in wild conflict as they 
lived and died. Dead gray ashes blown 
away showed the coals beneath, and fanning 
these, up leaped the flame; then fed by 
more cedar, it spread and filled the chimney. 
Soon the door opened, and Paul came in. 

“T’m glad ter see ye here. How d’ye 
like the place ?”’ 


“Tt suits me perfectly. The majority of 


people have progressed, as they call it, and 
think they need the whole collection of 
progressive implements to get along with. 
They never stop to think how much liberty 
they lose, or how much care is expended 


to keep the aforesaid implements in order. 
And then they are only imitators after all. 
A very small number ever originate any- 
thing, and if they ever do get stirred up 
for a moment, have to go to nature to light 
the sacred fire.” 

“T think I get yer drift, though I never 
put it in ter words. Here I am any way, 
an’ if I was the only man on earth, couldn’t 
be more independent. When I want 
clothes and food, I go to the hill and kill a 


deer, build a log cabin, and sit down and 
live. 

“Speaking of deer, the Inguns hev a 
currus sort a story “bout a snow-white 
buck that lives in these mountains. They 
say when huntin’ near the canon, where he 
runs, they always try and have the hunter’s 
moon shine on ’em when they sleep ; fur, 
if they wake and find the moon gone down, 
they kin never kill anything that hull sea- 
son. The Shoshones are great deer hunt- 
ers, and I met two of ’em once. They said 
they’d seen the ‘spirit deer,’ es they call 
him. They happened ter get ketched 
where he stays and had ter camp; but 
before mornin’ they woke, ter find the moon 
hed se¢. Then they war all uv a tremble, 
fur right before ’em stood the white deer. 
The dark woods all around only made him 
seem more white. He was an enormous 
buck, with great tined horns. Tho’ he 
looked like marble, thet would break if he 
stirred, his limbs all ter once commenced 
ter move, an’ he came right through the 
trees and brush without springin’ one of em. 
One Ingun reached his hand fer his bow, but 
felt an awful shock in his arm, an’ when he 
looked, the deer was gone, and they never 
hed a bit of luck huntin’ all thet season 

“* May be ye don’t give heed ter sich talk!” 

“There you’re mistaken. There wouldn’t 
be much pleasure, if everything were under- 
stood and defined. 

“Tt’s one reason I like Indians, there is 
always a mystery about them, no matter 
how well we know them. Always some- 
thing more to find out.” 

Paul went to a wide, low sort of a win- 
dow, and opened it. 

“ Hear the old ‘gray bull’ rush by,” he 
said. “It’s the name of the river, and I love 
to hear it pouring eastward to the ‘big horn.’ 
You’re well in ter the mountains now.” 


| lo be continued. } 


THE SPIRIT DEER. 
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Mowry Mine, Arizona, December 21, 1885. 
—Doctor Terrill arrived this afternoon 
from Captain Hatfield’s camp, escorted by 
one private. I was especially glad to see 
him, as Blacksmith Giles had complained 
to me early in the day of a pain in the 
stomach, for which I had no remedy. 
Among the doctor’s visitors at sick call, 
which was sounded a half an hour after his 
arrival, was Private B , who had his 
head cut with a bottle, and his finger badly 
bitten by Private P , the waiter and 
domestic of the officers’ mess. These men 
were at the store of Hall & Haddox, last 
night, after taps, and got into a quarrel and 
then into a fight over a game of cards. 
They are now both under charge of the 
guard. I thought seriously of sending 
them to Fort Huachuca for trial, but con- 
cluded afterwards that the offenses would 
hardly warrant it. They did not seem to 


think it a breach of discipline to be out of 


camp after taps, at which I was not sur- 
prised, as they were not taught to respect 
that call in the post. It appears from the 
investigation that I have made that they 
were playing what is called Rush Ruben. 
B played on P ——’s hand, and puta 
bean down, which rolled into P ’s pile, 
whereupon P called B the worst 
of names, B retaliating in kind. 
P then took up a bottle that was serv- 
ing as candlestick, and struck at B 

with it, but missed him. Both men then 
clinched and tussled. P got B ’s 
head in a barrel, and B *s thumb in his 
mouth, but he could not make him holloa 
“Enough!” The two men being sep- 
arated, P threw a bottle at his antag- 
onist, but missed him, whereupon he threw 
another, which struck and dazed him. 
Thereupon B went out and lay for 
P by the side of the door with a pole ; 
and P , getting wind of it came out by 
a window, and creeping up behind B 

threw two bottles at him again, the second 
of which struck him in the head, inflicting 
the fore-mentioned wound. The doctor 
said that the man’s thumb was bitten 


through to the bone. When he was 
brought over to the guard tent last night 
by the corporal of the guard, his head was 
bleeding badly, the blood running down 
over his shoulder. I had gotten up on 
hearing him asking to see me. I thought 
then I should have to send him into the 
post for surgical treatment. I was not 
a little surprised, therefore, to see him at 
stables this morning without a bandage 
or a plaster on his head, grooming with 
the rest of the men. 

The Indians’ had a- war dance this even- 
ing, very much like the one I have already 
described. The step was mincing as com- 
pared with that of the latter, and the 
dancers were in their ordinary dress. 
Every now and then the corporal, who was 
the principal performer, would stop short, 
and, standing on one leg, work the other 
convulsively up and down, suggesting Gal- 
vani’s experiment with the frog; at the 
same time holding his gun up at his 
shoulder, taking aim. The musicians 
marked time with the tom-tom and their 
throats, their bodies bobbing in unison 
with it. I could not but wonder what 
their throats were lined with. 

Such pastime as this furnishes our 
aborigines the excitement, and some of the 
intoxication, derived by their civilized 
guardians and custodians from balls and 
dinners and champagne suppers. 

Mowry Mine, December 23, 1885. — Bre- 
vet General Forsyth, of the Fourth Cav- 
alry, commanding this part of the Arizona 
line, arrived in camp this afternoon on a 
tour of inspection. He had with him 
Captain Hatfield, of the Fourth Cavalry, 
and Colonel Green, whom he probably 
picked up at Washington Mine. After a 
short talk, during which we in turn per- 
formed our ablutions, I took the party 
around the Mowry estate, showing them 
first the new store. The stock-in-trade 
was sampled by Colonel Green and Cap- 
tain Hatfield. After dinner, the generai 
walked around the corral, looking at the 
stock, which he remarked was looking very 
well. . I think the horses have improved in 
appearance, in consequence of the mounted 


} This diary of a United States army officer in the field against the hostile Apaches, was commenced in the March number. 
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drills. They have lost some flesh, but their 
* coats are smoother and brighter. 

Having seen active service during the 
war, and since, and traveled abroad, the 
general’s conversation was most interesting 
and instructive. I remember especially two 
pieces of advice he gave me for active 
service. 1. Endeavor to put into practice 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 


each day what you have learned by expe- 
rience the day before. 2. Always be a little 
ahead of time and of the enemy. “That,” 
he said, “ is a great point. If you are or- 
dered to attack at four o’clock, attack at 
3-59." 

Mowry Mine, December 25, 1885. — This 
being Christmas day, I had no drill, and no 
duty but the necessary guard and fatigue 
duty. The horses, not being put on herd, 
were watered at nine o’clock instead of 
eight, the usual hour. At ten o’clock be- 
gan a series of physical contests among the 
men, which I had arranged and prepared 
with no little trouble. I told the first ser- 
geant, the day before yesterday, that I 
wanted to have something of the kind on 
Christmas day, in lieu of drill, and told 
him to have some five or six men come to 
me as a committee. No onecame. I asked 
the sergeant. about it the next day; and 
was told that the men were great growlers, 
that very few seemed to care anything 
about my scheme; that Private had 


seemed at first to take some interest in the 
matter, but finding himself detailed for 
guard on Christmas day, had seemed to 
lose it all. ‘Some of these men, sir,” said 
the sergeant, “if they go in for anything 
of that kind, will expect to be excused 
from duty for a week afterwards.” Find- 
ing out from him that Cropper and Hazard 
were, still interested, I 
sent for them, and with 
their aid drew up a ‘pro- 
gramme of exercises. I 
then told them to get what 
men they could as com- 
petitors, and to let me 
know how many they got. 
About one o’clock, having 
then a small number, they 
informed me that some 
of the men wanted to 
know, before entering, 
whether there would be 
prizes, and that others 
said that they had enough 
exercise drilling (they have 
one drill a day); they did 
not want any running and 
jumping. I told my com- 
mittee to go ahead and 
make the necessary prep- 
arations, and gave the 
corporal of fatigue orders 
to assist them. 
Yesterday evening I 
drew up the final pro- 


gramme, as follows : 
Prize. 
. $1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


One-fourth of a mile run 
200 yards dash 

One mile walk 

Straight running jump . 
Straight standing jump . 
Hop, skip, and jump 
Running high jump 
Three single jump 
Tug-of-war . 

The quarter ‘of a mile run fell through ; 
all the other contests, however, came off, 
many participating who had before shown 
no interest in them. 

The athletics being put through, the 
next thing that claimed my attention was 
the roast pig for dinner. There being no 
one in camp who knew how to make a 
barbecue, I had got the packer, who had had 
some experience, he said, in cooking beef’s 
heads,to undertake the cooking of my piece 
of pork. He had a hole dug inthe ground 
about eighteen inches deep, and a layer 
of bright embers put in the bottom. On 
this he put a layer of gunny sacks, and on 
this the meat. He then covered the meat 
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with gunny sacks and the sacks with embers 
and ashes and earth. This was accom- 
plished about “taps” last night. At 1.15 
to-day, when the cut was taken out by 
means of cords passed under it — the oper- 
ation suggesting the reversal of a burial — 
it was done to aturn, and exhaled a delicious 
aroma. A piece presented to me for dinner 
proved the most savory pork viand that I 
have ever tasted. 

I was visited this afternoon by my Mexi- 
can neighbors, man, woman, and two chil- 
dren. I took them to see the pig unearthed 
and treated them in my tent to cigarettes 
and canned peaches. The latter were en- 
joyed especially by the children. The little 
boy having eaten all I gave him, which was 
more, I thought, than was good for him, 
helped his sister finish hers. 

Like myself, these good people spent 
their Christmas eve at home. It was a 
more cheerless evening than the ordinary 
one to me, a howling wind flapping my 
loose canvas, and making my candles 
flicker, so that I could hardly read. The 
illumination of my tent consists of two 
stearine candles stuck through a hole in 
the top of an yeast powder can filled with 
sand to give it stability. 

Mowry Mine, December 26, 1885.— The 
Indians had another war dance last night 
with the usual accompaniment of song and 
tom-tom. They went around the camp-fire 
with their rifles as if on a trail, symbolizing 
now a rapid, now a slow and cautious ad- 
vance, and now a retreat. I wish that my 
men had the predilection for the use of 
their arms that these Indians have. Fond- 
ness for a soldier’s weapon and for military 
exercise is an excellent criterion of military 
spirit, which, applied to the Indians and 
the soldiers in this camp, is as favorable to 
the former as it is unfavorable to the latter. 
Our men hardly ever touch a gun unless 
they have to. They rarely even go hunt- 
ing — sometimes not a man going out for 
weeks and months. Rarely, on the other 
hand, does a week go by that there is not 
a party of Indians out. 

Below is the schedule of calls established 
by the captain : 

Reveille, sunrise ; stables, immediately 
after; breakfast, 15 minutes after stables; 
water and fatigue, immediately after break- 
fast ; drill call) Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, to A.m.; recall from drill, 11 a.M.; 
recall from fatigue, 12 M.; dinner call, 12.30 
P.M.; guard mounting, 3.45 P.M.; supper, 
4 P.M.; water and stables immediately after 
supper ; tattoo (roll call), 8.30 p.M.; taps 


(lights out), 9 p.M.; Sunday morning in- 
spection, 9 A.M. 

The above drills are dismounted. I have 
interpolated a mounted drill on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. The horses are 
watered at nine o’clock. Upon coming in 


from drill they are allowed time to cool off, 
and then watered and put out on herd. It is 
my rule to have Sunday morning inspection 
mounted. Without any first sergeant’s call, 
the first sergeant reports to me every morn- 
ing after the troop comes back from water to 
receive such orders or instructions as I may 
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have to give him for the day. I endeavor 
never to send for him, noting down for the 
occasion of his reporting to me anything 
that I have to communicate to him. I know 
from experience the annoyance of being 
repeatedly sent for. 

As taps went off last night I noticed 
that it was very badly sounded, and upon 
inquiring the cause of it this morning of 
the trumpeter, I learned that he had allowed 
Corporal to sound it for him, the 
corporal having repeatedly asked him, he 
said, to let him do it. In consequence of 
his amiability the trumpeter is now at hard 
labor under charge of the guard; as for the 
corporal, I only told him that I was dis- 
gusted with his want of self-respect as a 
non-commissioned officer, and that I sup- 
posed his having gotten a man into trouble 
—he whose duty it was to keep men out of 
trouble by keeping them from doing wrong 
—was sufficient punishment for him. 

Mowry Mine, December 27, 1885.—\t has 
been raining off and on all day, beginning 
at about eleven o'clock. This is the first 
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good rain I have seen here. After inspec- 
tion I had the troop formed a short distance 
in front of my tent (every man present ex- 
cept the sentinel over the spring), and read 
the articles of war; or rather those that I 
think of special importance to enlisted men, 
namely, the 2d, 16th, 17th, r9th, to 28th 
incl., 30th to 4oth incl., 42d to 48th incl., 
5oth, sist, 55th to 58th incl., 6oth, 62d, 
64th, and 66th. My idea was to read only 
those that impose obligatious upon enlisted 
men, hence the ommission of all those re- 
lating to courts-martial, to commissioned 
officers, and to civil employees. It was not 
two hours after I finished reading the 
articles of war that I had to put two pri- 
vates under charge of the guard for violat- 
ing them. Private ,in charge of the 
prisoner, allowed himself to be relieved by 
Private B without the presence or 
the authority of the corporal of the guard 
or anybody else ; and between them they 
allowed a horse to get out of the corral. 

I am afraid we are not going to receive 
any more hay for some time, Mr. Sydow, 
the contractor, having lost his mowing 
machine. He sent it across the line to 
cut some hay, without paying duty, and it 
was confiscated by the Mexican custom 
officials. It is 


amused this morning observing a party 
coming into camp with an immense log, 
which they were carrying after the manner 
of pall bearers, whistling and keeping time 
to Chopin’s funeral march. 

I had a long visit to-day from four of my 
Indians. I feel for the poor fellows, with 
nothing to sleep under but a long shelter 
tent. Two of them are barefooted. They 
asked when their boots were coming, but I 
could not tellthem. It seems wrong that 
they should have to suffer as they do. 
While there may be some excuse for our 
inability to capture or kill the hostile Chi- 
ricahuas, owing to their peculiar advan- 
tages of training, instincts, knowledge of 
country, etc., I see none for our inability 
to keep our little force along the line 
properly supplied. 

This is the second time in the three 
weeks that I have been in command here 
that we have been out of grain. We issued 
our last sack this morning, and we are not 
to have any more the rest of the month. 
My horsesare in an open corral, exposed to 
driving snow; they cannot go out and 
graze, the grass being all under snow and 
ice. 

The quartermaster at Fort Huachuca 

says in his last 








held as _ secur- 
ity for the pay- 
ment of a fine, 
the amount of 
which is not yet 
determined. 
Mowry Mine, 
December 28, 
1885. —Look- 
ing out of my 
tent, as I crawl- 
ed from be- 
tween my blan- 
kets this morn- 
ing, I saw the 
ground covered 
with snow. It 
is the first I 
have seen in 
Arizona, that is 
to walk on. I 
have often seen 
it from Fort Grant, on the top of Graham 
Mountain. It has snowed off and on all 
day. I had to send out an extra strong 
detail to bring in wood, it having to be 
hauled as usual by the men in our escort 
wagon. Chopping and gathering wood, 
and pushing and pulling it is pretty hard 
work in a driving snow storm. I was 
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THE RACES, 


letter: “I can 
get no more 
grain until new 
contract goes 
into effect, Jan- 
uary 1, so the 
chief quarter- 
master says. I 
have made an 
equal division 
among the 
troops.” 
Mowry Mine, 
December 29, 
r1885.— For 
some reason or 
other, the buck- 
board driver, 
who usually 
brings us our 
mail, did not 
bring it yester- 
day; nor would he take our mail to Crit- 
tenden, having, he said, no place to put 
it in. I suppose it being cold and wet, 
he did not want the bother of taking 
and securing it. I wanted especially to 
send a letter by him over Crittenden to 
Fort Huachuca, ordering provisions for the 
officers’ mess, which will be out on the first 
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of January. I sent it this morning directly 
to the post by courier. I also sent a party 
to Crittenden to bring back the captain, if 
he is there, and wants to come. My horses 
made a sorry sight this morning, standing 
in the cold, wet wind, whinnying in vain for 
something to eat. I sent them out after 
breakfast to herd on the sunny side of a 
hill east of camp, where the snow is largely 
melted or driven off. I have taken the 
responsibility of requesting Mr. Sydow to 
furnish me, on receipt, with grain to last 
me till the end of the month. 

The men have had no target practice 
since the 18th of last May, the day before 
the battalion set out from Fort Grant after 


the renegades from Fort Apache. It is 
thought imprudent, on account of the 
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notice it might give to hostile parties of 
our whereabouts, to have target practice 
in the camps on the line. I think that the 
hostiles are more advantaged by the un- 
skillfulness of our men consequent upon 
the neglect of this exercise, than they 
would be by any information they might 
gain through it. In the forty men now 
under my command, there are six who 
have not fired a shot at a target since they 
joined the troop, and one who went ‘to 
target practice just once by mistake. So 
there are seven men who may be said to 
know nothing about shooting. And in the 
whole troop there is not one marksman, let 
alone sharpshooter. 

The School of Application at Fort 
Leavenworth has not yet made itself gen- 
erally felt through the line of the army. It 
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is to be hoped that it will do so ere long, 
and, together with the projected cavalry 
school at Fort Riley, bring about the 
thorough instruction and discipline of our 
cavalry. It cannot do so, however, without 
a new system of drill regulations. A num- 
ber of our officers have done what they 
could towards providing one, but the War 
Department has not seen fit to adopt any 
yet presented to it. The question of the 
instruction of our cavalry is an especially 
unsettled one; the relative merits of the 
sabre and the pistol, and of the carbine and 
the rifle, not being officially settled; and it 
being, moreover, a matter of mere conject- 
ure whether our cavalry is going to have 
principally to do with Indians, mobs, or 
troops —regular, militia, or partisan. It 
should be qualified to meet any of these 
classes of enemies, through thorough train- 
ing as cavalry proper, and as dragoons. In 
the five years of an enlistment, if not in 
less, a man worthy of being an American 
soldier would become an expert cavalry- 
man in both capacities. The drill regula- 
tions necessary for such training can hardly 
be the work of one man. Cavalry officers 
should work together to produce jointly by 
contribution to their several specialties, the 
material for a complete system of drill reg- 
ulations, one that shall fit the dismounted 
soldier for stealthily advancing in his own 
way upon an Indian village, or obediently 
springing forward and firing, and spring- 
ing forward again, upon a line of troops ; 
and the mounted soldier, for dashing in 
open order through the woods and thickets 
and over broken ground, rapidly to dis- 
mount and fire, and as rapidly remount 
and dart off, to dismount elsewhere ; or to 
charge in serried ranks over open ground, 
with sabre or pistol in hand, up to and 
through the opposing formation. In order 
that the method of instruction to be em- 
ployed shall have the unity of a system, the 
contributions for its composition must un- 
dergo a certain revision and rearrange- 
ment, and the whole be finally arranged by 
a single person. Being trained in such a 
system in time of peace, our regular cav- 
alry would be ready in time of war to 
fight according to the method that should 
then appear to be the best, and to in- 
struct our volunteer cavalry in it. 
December 30, 1885.— We heard to-day 
from the mail-carrier that a party of troops 
crossed the railroad at Elgin Station, west 
of Huachuca Siding, yesterday evening in 
pursuit of Indians, heading for the Santa 
Ritas. We kney nothing as to the number 
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or other particulars. 
driver one man as escort to Lochiel and 


The captain gave the 


back. Our Indians are ordered to keep a 
sharp lookout over the San Raphael Valley. 
As the buckboard passed our tent this 
evening on its return trip, we asked the 
driver and his one passenger into our tent 
and treated them to a drink of first-class 
mescal from a quart bottle presented to me 
by an American coming from Mexico. The 
driver strongly advised me to “take in” 
the dale to be given by the La Noria 
Goose Club to-morrow night, to which I 
am invited. 

Mowry Mine, December 31, 1885.— Hav- 
ing made up my mind to go to La Noria, I 


detachment, taking me with him. I did not 
yet give up ali expectation of going to the 
ball. While the horses were coming in and 
the mules being packed, etc., we had lunch 
and discussed the probabilities of a chase. 
At about two o’clock we moved out of 
camp with twenty-one men and three In- 
dian scouts. Arriving at the Washington 
camp, about four miles from the Mowry, 
without seeing any Indian signs, we inter- 
viewed some of the people whose statements 
had started Colonel Green for our camp. 
The man who had seen moccasin tracks and 
was prepared to show them to us was soon 
convinced that those tracks were made by 
our own scouts. One of the men who stated 














. AN APACHE DANCE, ° 


got Trumpeter Hayne to shave me shortly 
after breakfast, and a little before noon 
took a bath and had my boots blacked and 
fixed myself up generally. I had hardly 
finished my bath, however, when I was 
called to by Colonel Green and informed 
that Indian fires were seen last night from 
Washington camp on Washington Peak. 
The captain first thought of sending me 
alone with a small party to see what foun- 
dation there was to this report, but after- 
wards determined to go himself with a 


that he had seen the signals, described them 
to us as a succession of four bright lights, 
each being raised as if on a pole, once, and 
then lowered and put out. The very spot, 
between two bushes in a notch near the top 
of the peak where they appeared, was 
pointed out to us. We marched on up the 
mountain to within about a quarter of a 
mile of this spot and dismounted. Colonel 
Green, the captain, and myself proceeded 
thence on foot, taking three Indians with 
us and leaving the men behind. As we 
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scrambled on our way, we looked closely 
and diligently for signs of a fire or of a 
moccasin, but saw not the slightest. Cir- 
cumstances were most favorable, too, to our 
seeing them: the earth was almost covered 
with the snow of a few days ago, and where 
bare, it was soft from the melting of it. 

As for myself, and I think it was the case 
with the captain, I was so little surprised 
at the result of our search that I was 
scarcely annoyed at it; and upon a full re- 
alization of the situation I proceeded calmly 
and hopefully to consider the practicability 
of my participating with the La Noria Goose 
Club in the celebration of New Year’s eve. 


AN INDIAN COMPLAINT, 


The captain thought of going on to the 
San Antonio Pass, with a view to recon- 
noitering from there in the morning, but 
soon gave up the idea. So, as we stopped 
at Washington camp on our way back to 
the Mowry, Colonel Green stepped into his 
house to put on his ball-suit, and I mean- 
while got my toilet case and light shoes 
out of my roll of bedding. 

We then cut loose from the column and, 
accompanied by Private T , set out 
on the road to La Noria. The weather 
was perfection for a brisk ride, just cool 
enough for overcoat and gloves, which both 
of us had. 

As we trotted through the oak-grove 
covering of the Patagonia footslopes to- 
wards the open bottom of the San Raphael 
Valley, we feasted our souls upon the grand- 
eur of the Huachuca Mountains, whose 
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heights were extrinsically signalized by the 
still conspicuous remnant of their winter 
mantle. We could see the feviaseo of Cap- 
tain Hatfield’s camp, and over in Sonora 
the soft-hued San José, San Lazaro, and 
Cananea (Caanan) Mountains. 

We passed a party of Mexicans cutting 
hay for our camp with a hoe, picking out tall 
bunches without regard to kind or quality, 
getting, of course, the rankest and poorest. 

Arriving at La Noria about sunset, we 
proceeded with our host, Mr. Sydow,whom 
we met at the entrance of the town, to his 
principal store. Here our orderly put up 
our horses in the corral, and we were led 

through the kitchen where 
supper was being pre- 
pared, into the bedroom, 
between the store and the 
kitchen. I was told that 
I was to sleep in the bed- 
room with Mr. Sydow, 
who offered me his bed, 
he having a cot for him- 
self. While we were talk- 


ing around the bedroom 
fire, he happened to think 
of one or two Mexican 
acquaintances across the 
line whom he had not 
invited, and immediately 


despatched a mounted 

messenger to them with 

an invitation. Supper 

being announced, we ad- 

journed to the kitchen 

where some eight or ten 

of us, guests and regular 

méssmates of Mr. Sydow, 

sat down to a spread of 

cold fresh pork, and canned stuff of various 

kinds, of which I partook with the avidity 

to be expected of me after the riding and 
climbing that I had done. 

About an hour after supper, having shown 

T the corner of Mr. Sydow’s bedroom 

where he was to make down his own bed, 

and furnished him with a stock of cigars 

with which to see the new year in, I ad- 

journed with Colonel Greene to the ball 

room. Finding nobody there but the fid- 

dler and guitar player we walked through 

into the little room at the back, used as 

office and bedroom by Mr. James, the cus- 

tom house officer, where we joined the 

circle of talkers around the stove. About 

nine o'clock the pattering of feet and start- 

ing up of music in the adjoining room an- 

nounced the arrival of the Sefioritas ; and 

about two minutes after I was putting my 
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best foot forward to the sound of a “valsa.” 
The room in which we danced was not the 
one used at the daz/e I attended here last 
summer. It was, however, very much like it. 
Both of the long walls of this room had 
shelves all the way up to the top on which 
were stowed cans, boxes, kegs, and other 
such commodities, the ‘room being used by 
Mr. Sydow as a store-room. The building, 
of which it forms a part, was at, the time of 
my last visit here the property of his mer- 
cantile rival, who has since had to sell out. 

There were not more than eight or ten 
lady guests, and I was assured that the 
entertainment this evening had fallen short 
of that given on Christmas eve; a distinct- 
ive feature of which was, in the language 
of my informant, that the girls would “talk 
back at ye.” This occasion proved suf- 


ficiently enjoyable, however, to be pro- 
tracted until three o’clock in the morning, 
at which hour we adjourned to Mr. Sydow’s 
for supper. The company there discussed, 
along with more palpable matters, whether 
the dancing should be resumed. The 
question being decided in the affirmative, 
we were starting to go out of the door, when 
the musicians, whom, it seems, nobody had 
thought of in connection with supper, made 
their appearance and calmly but firmly ob- 
jected to playing any more without some- 
thing to eat. It being then a quarter of 
four, sober second thought, thus unexpect- 
edly occasioned, determined us to revoke 
our former decision and retire in search of 

rest. 
The ladies from Santa Cruz having no 
other place to go to, Mr. Sydow, of course, 
offered them his room. So having 











waked up T , whom I found 
coiled up in his corner, and moved 
him into the front room, I went off 
with Colonel Green in search of 
other shelter, which we obtained 
under the hospitable roof of Judge 
Harrison. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LAST VOYAGE OF 


THE SURPRISE.’ 


(Being the Diary of a Trip Around the World by a College Boy.) 


Illustrated by the Author. 


VI. 


IN CHINA, 


Tuesday, March 7, 1876. — Yellow Sea, 
bound for Pekin. — Reached the bar of the 
Woosung River last Saturday night. This 
stream is a branch of the Yang Tse Kiang, 
and Shanghai, the New York of the East, 
lies a short distance up. We had to an- 
chor all night in the swift current on ac- 
count of the tide, and it was not until next 
morning that we made fast to the massive 
quay that protects the city from the stream, 
much as Montreal is protected from. the 
St. Lawrence. This strange city is built 
in the substantial manner of a European 
town with a degree of splendor assumed 
in other parts of the world only by princes. 
The stream is full of men-of-war, steamers 
from all quarters, clipper ships and innu- 
merable junks. But for the junks and coo- 
lies you might think yourself in Hamburg 
or Antwerp. The streets of the town are 
excellently macadamized, cleanliness is the 
rule, and the dress and equipages one 
meets bespeak a large and wealthy colony. 

The Shanghai cab is the oddest, perhaps 
because the first, thing one meets with on 
the streets. It is a species of wheelbar- 
row and Irish jaunting car combined. 
There is room for a person on each side of 
the wheel, while the driver gets between 
the shafts and pushes from behind. I did 
not care to try it, for it not only looked 
very uncomfortable, but made me think of 
Pickwick’s trip to the Pound on a wheel- 
barrow. 

During the Taiping Rebellion, about 
twenty years ago, the citizens had to en- 
roll in a fighting corps and to fight for 
their lives as well as their money bags. 
They routed the insurgents in a pitched 
battle, but it taught them the importance of 
keeping up a military organization, which 
subsists now in flourishing condition. 

The community is at present much 
worked up over the murder last year of two 
Englishmen who were on a _ surveying 
party. A strong fleet is also gathering in 
these waters to demand indemnity for the 


murder of the officers of a bark by the 
Chinese crew. The cool thing about the 
business is that this piratical crew after- 
ward entered a native port, sold the cargo 
under the nose of the Mandarin, although 
that functionary knew of the condition 
under which the vessel had been secured. 

Dined with a full-blooded negro last 
night, a most agreeable, cultivated and in 
some respects talented, man. As I entered 
his suite of rooms on the fashionable drive, 
he rose from the piano to greet me. His 
dress is that of a gentleman, neither care- 
less nor conspicuous. I noticed on the 
bookshelves that covered one side of the 
room the works of Thucydides, Fénelon, 
Goethe, Taine and Rousseau. On the 
table lay, among others, Littre’s great dic- 
tionary and the Doré Bible. He had many 
languages represented on his shelves, and 
what is more could read them all. His 
French and German, at least, were excel- 
lent. We dined at the French hotel, a 
German gentleman who was here for some 
linguistic research being the third of the 
party. My host drove me in a phaeton 
behind two beauties of ponies. 

Now this man would have difficulty in 
getting a night’s lodging in a first-class 
American hotel, and all because his color 
is not that of the dominant race. 

March 9.—On board the “ Shing King.” — 
Still on the Yellow Sea on a 7oo-mile sail 
due north from Shanghai to Tientsin. As 
the weather is milder than yesterday the 
Chinese passengers are crawling out from 
their quarters in the hold, gazing about in 
stolid style at the resources of modern civ- 
ilization. How unlike their neighbors the 
Japs they are, who delight in novelties and 
seek for information from all sides. 

In fact, the principal reason why no rail- 
road can be built in this country is that 
the ground is so thickly strewn with graves 
that no road could be laid that would not 
disturb one or more of them. A line had 
been attempted for the few miles between 
Shanghai and Woosong, but had to be 
torn up on account of the fanatical 


1 The diary was commenced in May. 
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opposition of the natives. In the same way 
telegraphs are impossible, for the people 
fear lest the spirits be disturbed by the 
wires in the air.* 

The native passengers are all of a high 
class. I am told that the majority 
are on their way to Pekin to try for the 
great examinations for Mandarin. Their 
clothing is certainly of the most sumptu- 
ous kind, mostly of fine silks lined with 
fur. They wear a baggy kind of trousers 
fastened at the ankles and thickly wadded. 
Their shoes are lined with fur. No better 
illustration than this need be given of 
their inactive temperament. To be sure 
fuel is an expensive commodity in the north 
of China, and the absence of fires has to be 
made good by encasing the body to an ex- 
tra degree. These garments are of every 
imaginable color and most pleasing to the 
eye. 





THE PEKIN CAB, 


The captain says they are so exclusive 
that they will pay sixty dollars for one of the 
officers’ state-rooms opening out on to the 
Chinese steerage rather than take a. first- 


1 Herr Kiepert, perhaps the greatest of modern geogra- 
phers, gives the following particulars, in the Geographical Re- 
view, published at Brunswick, of a short line of railway in 
China, which did not share the fate of the line between Shang- 
hai and Woosung. He says that the line in question, which 
is only seven and a half miles long and which was constructed 
almost by stealth, is in the province of Tcheli, and is used for 
conveying the coal from the mines of Kaiping, situated about 
seventy miles to the north-east of Tientsin and 105 miles to 
the east of Pekin. The Viceroy Li Hung Chang was anxious 
that this coal should be used for the Imperial navy, for the 
arsenals in the province of Tcheli, and for the vessels of the 
Chinese Merchant Steam Navigation Company, instead of the 
Japan coal. The simplest plan would of course have been to 
connect Tientsin and Kaiping by means of a railroad, but the 
Chinese would not allow the English engineers who had been 
called in to do this, and insisted upon a canal being cut. This 
canal, which has indirectly been of some service, as it has had 
the effect of draining the very marshy district through which 
it is cut, could not be brought right up to the mouth of the 


class passage with the hated “ foreign 
devils.” 

The captain, a splendid specimen of a 
Maine skipper, took me into the great 
space between decks reserved for the Chi- 
nese. The smell of opium greeted us as 
we started down the hatchway, and I saw 
a number of little opium lamps quickly ex- 
tinguished as our presence became known. 

The burning of lights between decks is 
strictly forbidden by the company, but it 
isa rule almost impossible to carry out 
while opium holds its own in the country. 
The deck on which we stood was littered 
with recumbent forms of Chinamen who 
gazed stupidly at us, like so many seals. 
Each man had a mat under him and ap- 
peared. as contented as a dog before the 
fire after a good feed. 

Now here was a beautiful day, and yet 
at high noon the great bulk of native pas- 
sengers were lying huddled together in a 
dark pen likeso many pigs inashed. Ugh! 

Sunday, March 12, 1876. — Tientsin on 
the Peiho River, eighty miles from Pekin, — 
Tientsin at last. The Pirzeus of the East ; 
the port of Pekin. It lies fifty-four miles 
up the crookedest, muddiest, shallowest 
and most treacherous little river imagin- 
able. A ram’s horn is straighter, the Mis- 
sissippi at New Orleans is filtered water 
The corners are so sharp 


compared to it. 
that our steamer could not get around them 
without stopping and backing, as steamers 
do in entering a dock slip. 

Three times did our steamer run her 
nose into the opposite bank, and make 
irreverent havoc with chunks of celestial 


soil. More times did she run aground and 
have to be worked off by sending the 
crew ashore with a hawser, which they 
made fast to some stumps, and thus gave 
the windlass a chance to aid us. 

From the steamer’s cross-trees, where I 
spent a large part of the time, nothing was 
to be seen but flat flatness, and no end of 


mine, so the English engineers were allowed to make a rail- 
way over the last few miles. But when the line was made 
the authorities insisted upon the trucks being drawn by mules, 
for they would not hear of a locomotive which the engineers 
of the line had procured being employed. This went on for 
some time, but they have now given way, and two or three 
fresh engines have been brought over from England. The 
Kaiping mine is worked upon very scientific principles, being 
provided with all the most approved safeguards. The gal- 
leries are twenty miles in length, and there are seven miles of 
tramway. The supply of coal is practically inexhaustible, but 
the quality of it varies very much, and the Tientsin steamers 
have to get theirs from Japan. The mine from which they 
might have got the coal they wanted is only safe with patent 
lamps, and as the Chinese will always break the glass in order 
to light their pipes, the workings have been abandoned. The 
cost of the coal at the pit’s mouth is only $2.25 a ton, so that 
several manufactories have been established in the neighbor- 
hood. The mine gives employment to 1,000 men, nine-tenths 
of whom work underground, and, though not yet a success 
financially, it seems likely to be very beneficial to the district. 
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the same. The definition of a plane sur- 
face must have come from a North China 
geometrician. The only visible elevations 
were a forest of junk masts and the mas- 
sive mud mounds known as the Taku forts, 
the same which the allied French and 
English fleets demolished in 1860, when 
they marched up and battered Pekin. I 
am told by a Chinaman that no Europeans 
are employed in these forts, but that for 
the sake of secrecy, Chinamen alone, with 
Chinese models, do everything. During 
the rainy season, the land about the mouth 
of the Peiho is under water, and the forts 
then become an important landmark. 

As our great paddles forced us up the 
narrow river, everything of a Chinese type 
scattered before us. Junks made way, and 
even the people on shore ran to escape the 
wash from our paddles. The river is so 
narrow and the banks so low, that our little 
steamer going up the Peiho caused about 
the same degree of discomfort as might 
be occasioned by putting the Mary Powell 
into the Erie Canal. Those who owned 
junks ran to hold them steady ; in some in- 
stances forty or fifty men would be em- 
ployed to save one junk from the action of 
our wash. One native boat we washed 
clear out of the river, and up into a culti- 
vated field. Our whole course was marked 
by battered junks, frightened Chinamen, 
and flooded banks. 


CHINESE DRY—DOCKS. 


‘The Peiho is a noted ship-building and 
repairing region, and should be investi- 
gated by those of our Congressmen whose 
laws have “ protected’ American shipping 
interests until they have died in the treat- 
ment. We passed many dry-docks between 
Taku and Tientsin, and they are about on 
this plan: A big hole is dug into the bank 
of the river, as though it was intended to 
form a ferry slip. This hole forms a basin 
into which the junk is floated at high tide. 
When the tide has receded the junk rests 
on the bottom of the basin. A gang of 
laborers is then set to work. They build a 
pike across the entrance of this quasi ferry- 
slip, and afterwards pump out from the in- 
side of the artificial mud basin what water 
there is left. There you have your junk 
landed high and dry, ready for the ship 
carpenter, and there you have the Chinese 
and only original dry-dock. 

When night came on we anchored until 
morning. Just to think of it, only eight 
miles from the Port of Pekin, and not a 
light-house, or any other facility for navi- 


OF THE SURPRISE. 


gating the only stream that leads to it. We 
got under way at daybreak, and at six next 
morning made our landing. Three gun- 
boats lay close to us, British, French, and 
Russian. I wondered how they managed 
to get up the river, considering the diffi- 
culty we had experienced. 

In strolling about the town, I saw astreet 
fight. Two young men, apparently about 
eighteen years of age, faced each other with 
blood in their eye. Hissing monosyllables 
passed sharp and fast between them. Each 
moment I expected to see a dagger drawn 
and the ground suck up somebody’s gore. 
A small group surrounded these celestial 
gladiators, and gazed stolidly at the two 
frenzied men, not displaying by their feat- 
ures the remotest interest in the event of 
the struggle. The two monosyllabic furies 
soon tackled, however. One grabbed a pig- 
tail, the other got his opponent’s ear in his 
mouth. The one who had his tongue free 
redoubled his monosyllabic anathemas, 
until the pain in his ear was too much for 
him, when he shrieked for mercy, and the 
ear was set free. 

Still the spectators showed no interest. 

The man with the liberated ear then 
jumped at the man who had released him, 
and a scrimmage took place such as cats 
alone can counterfeit. Pigtails, finger- 
nails and silk gowns seemed revolving in a 
cyclone as the fight thickened. At last one 
mouth fastened over an ear, and a pigtail 
once more came into the enemy’s posses- 
sion. This time the shrieking became, if 
possible, louder than at first. Before I had 
time to see how they were locked, a third 
party came up and boxed one of the men 
soundly on the ears before proceeding to 
do the same to the other. One of the ex- 
cited duellists resented the blows by mum- 
bling something hardly audible. At tiis the 
third party deliberately spat in his face. 
This act, it seems, vindicated the majesty 
of the law, for the man whose face was 
subjected to this unpremeditated ablution 
turned and walked away quietly, mopping 
his features with one end of his sleeve. 

The spectators from beginning to end 
looked upon the proceeding as altogether 
devoid of special interest.+ 

Pekin, Thursday, March 16.— Such 
filth, such smells, such misery, such bumps 
and thumps I never before experienced, 


1 The name of this ee recal's the 21st day of June, 1870, 


when nine Sisters of Charity were murdered here, by a fanati- 
cal riot of natives, who not only destroyed the missionary 
buildings, but killed seventeen Europeans, including the 
French consul. Yet no sooner had this piece of news reached 
France, than the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul clamored to 
come out and take the places of those that had fallen. 
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as I did on entering Pekin last night in 
my mule cart from Tientsin. 

‘Last Monday night, all my preparations 
were complete for an early start for the 
capital on Tuesday morning. The dis- 
tance was 80 miles by land and 120 by 
water. I choose the land way and left the 
friendly shelter of the United States Con- 
sulate at seven o’clock on the morring of 
the 14th of March. 

My traveling outrig 
was about as follows: 

First came the indispen- 

sable “boy.” This so- 

called Chinese “boy” 

was a well-worn old in- 

terpreter, full of wrink- 

les, good humor and 

endurance. His duty it 

was to pilot me to the 

proper inn, to make my 

purchases, prepare my 

food, pack my valise and 

wait upon me generally. 

On starting, this “ boy” 

was duly impressed with 

the fact that if I did not 

return in safety within a 

given period, his body 

would be sawn into small 

bits and hung up to dry 

over the gates of Tien- 

tsin. Our Consul took 

pains that it should be clearly understood 
that if a hair of my head was hurt, at least a 
million men-of-war would sail to China and 
massacre every man, woman and child 
there. Whether the said “ boy” did, or did 
not, credit all the Consul told him, the 
effect, at least, was as desired. 

Next in order must be mentioned a mule 
cart, without springs, the regular native 
conveyance, to which were hitched, tandem, 
two diminutive mules. These indispen- 
sable vehicles are instruments of torture, 
creditable to a race famous in such con- 
trivance. It has a cover, but noseat. The 
wheels are such as are seen in Mexico, or 
were seen 2000 years ago in Beeotia. The 
victim sits in the bottom of this pen, either 
with his legs curled up under him, or as in 
my case, with his feet protruding towards 
the mule’s tail. A wheelbarrow goigg 
down stairs, I fancy, would give its occu- 
pant a fair idea of my sensations in the 
national vehicle of China, as I experienced 
it for many a long day on my trip from the 
Port of Pekin to the Great Wall, and back. 

The next thing in order is my pony and 
pony “boy.” These I engaged for the 
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relief they would afford me when I should 
get tired both of my cramped position in 
the cart, and of walking. Then, of course, 
I had a driver forthe mules. My bedding 
I took dlong with me, as well as provisions 
for several days. The cost of this cart, 


two mules, and the driver, for two days, on 
a journey of eighty miles, was only five 
dollars ; the pony and pony boy three dol- 
This seems cheap enough for the 


lars. 


- 


A CHINESE TRAVELING CARRIAGE, 


work done, but I am told that the charge 
for this would have been but half of what 
it was, had I not been a foreigner. 

And yet, cheap as this trip was, gauged 
by the amount of labor involved and the 
time consumed, it is a very expensive one 
when I consider that I was going eighty 
miles from a populous .seaport town to 
the capital of three hundred millions of 
people. The cost of such a journey by 
rail would have been less than two dol- 
lars in England or America, and the 
time consumed would have been two 
hours instead of two days. Besides, I 
should have been traveling in comfort on 
a railroad, while in China I was bruised up 
to such a degree that I was nearly a week 
getting over it. So much for what Chinese 
cheap labor is worth. 


THE START. 


The air was bright and cold when I start- 
ed, and a light crust of snow was on the 
ground. I walked nearly all of the first 
day, alternating now and then by a canter 
on my pony, who turned out a tough and 
lively little fellow. 
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The first night we spent at Yang-tsum, 
which we reached late that night. All our 
movements were slow, for in China mules 
do not seem expected to go off of a walk. 

The inn we sought was closed ‘for the 
night, but a series of thumps and yells 
from my three “ boys” soon called forth an 
answer from behind the massive gates 
that shut us out. These creaked on their 
hinges, and by the light of little paper 
lanterns we entered the great court-yard, 
about which a long, low, straggling building 
runs. This central yard was filled with 
donkeys, mules, chickens and vehicles of 
all descriptions. ‘The animals were lying 
down on the bare ground resting for the 
night, and the attendants were. evidently 
doing the same under shelter. 

After a long, and what seemed a very 
furious debate between the host and my 
“boy,” Iwas shown to my quarters. It was 


WHAT I SAW OF THE GREAT WALL, 


evident that I had been given a state 


chamber. An iron bowl filled with grease 
served asalamp. A feeble light flickered 
at the end of an attenuated thread, that 
served as a wick. A table and one chair 
made up the furniture. Cold and bare 
brick walls surrounded me. A mud roof 
was overhead. My bedstead was a raised 
brick platform. This was soon converted 
into a Dutch oven by building a fire in a 
hole at one end of it. The fire was made 
of millet stalks, which gave out dense 
clouds of smoke, which filled the room 
until it found egress through the cracks in 
the wall. On this mound of warm bricks 
my bed was then made, which consisted of 


VOYAGE 


OF THE SURPRISE. 


my mattress and a blanket I had brought 
with me. Undressing was out of the 
question ; so, curled up in my big ulster, 
with my cap down over my ears, I turned 
in for my first night in a Chinese tavern. 

March 15.—At four o’clock next morn- 
ing, it was bitterly cold and a pitch-dark 
morning it was, too, my “boy” woke me 
out of a sound sleep by bringing me my 
breakfast, and telling me that we must 
all be off in half an hour if we were to 
reach the gates of Pekin before they 
closed at sunset. The discordant sounds 
emanating from drivers and donkeys in 
the central yard assured me that the inn 
was astir. Had I not been sternly warned 
against native diet, I should have indulged 
in a nameless mess of greens, dough and 
pieces of flesh. My “boy,” however, had 
been trained-to Caucasian tastes, and im- 
provised a dish of eggs, accompanied by 
some toasted bread, that 
I soon disposed of, while 
he in the meanwhile was 
stowing away my luggage. 
In less than half an hour 
from the first call my lit- 
tle train was filing out 
through the gates of the 
inn, guided by the glim- 
mer of the driver’s lan- 
tern, which he swung in 
one hand, while he led his 
animals by the other. 

My men had no change 
of clothing with them. 
What they wore served 
for bedding as well as ap- 
parel. The drivers wore 
heavy sheepskin with the 
woolly side in, after the 
style of Bryan O’Lynn. 
On their legs they had 
heavy quilted bags that 
were gathered at the ankles. Their dress 
does not seem to interfere with their work, 
but to a European looks as though they 
were stuffed out with bed clothing. 

My antiquated ‘boy,’ who looks down 
upon inn-keepers and mule drivers, as a 
minister plenipotentiary looks upon secre- 
taries and consuls, wore a most gorgeous 
pale lavender-colored silk gown, generously 
wadded and quilted. Over this he wore a 
short tunic of blue silk, likewise quilted. A 
row of gilt buttons ran down the tunic, and a 
satin skull cap adorned his pig-tailed head. 
To me he was a more magnificent creature 
than any high celestial officer I had ever seen 
— and yet allthis for about fifty cents a day. 
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I suppose a Chinaman coming to this 
country would think a drum major a vastly 
more important personage than the chief 
justice of the Supreme Court. 


CLEANLINESS. 

An old Chinese resident told me the fol- 
lowing, which I repeat, without vouching 
for its truth: As summer closes, the China- 
man begins to clothe himself with one gar- 
ment after the other, according to the ther- 
mometric progression of the season. By 
the middle of winter, he looks like a bloated 
smuggler, ora peripatetic bed quilt. Under 
no circumstances can he take off these gar- 
ments until the mild weather returns, when 
he peels himself, one article at a time, until 
he reaches summer and his undershirt. At 
this point, he takes his first bath since last 
season, and prepares his wardrobe for the 
coming one. They always appear scrupu- 
lously clean as to their faces and hands, 
and their clothing and _head-dressing, 
even among the laborers, never seem to be 
untidy. Yet to the tourist, there seems no 
evidence that bathing, or even washing, is 
a national custom. 

Orn this point it is curious to note that 
no extensive order for soap has ever been 
given by a native firm of merchants. As 
soap is not an indigenous product, the in- 
ference is striking. 

As we dragged our train along in the 
darkness, the dust marked our course, and 
persecuted us into Pekin and beyond. I 
have never seen worse roads, have never 
heard of worse, and cannot imagine such 
totally bad means of communication as 
what passes for highways up here. The 
roads of Norway and the wilds of the New 
York Highlands are too good to be named 
in comparison. 

In fact, they are not made at all. 
Like the poet : “Vascitur, non ft.’ They 
are mere tracks over a vast desert of allu- 
vial soil, and each track is made, appar- 
ently, according to the fancy of the last 
traveler, as on some of our prairies. 

All the traffic between Pekin and the 
sea coast passes here. We are never five 
minutes without meeting a team, and yet 
there is not a road, not even a straight 
track leading from the capital of China to 
its nearest seaport. 

This is the dry season, which seems to 
be the regular season, with the exception 
of the four summer months, when it rains. 
[ am told that, with the exception of the 
light snow that fell the night before I left 
Teintsin, there had been nothing like rain 
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since last fall. The dust, in consequence, 
is everywhere. A strong wind seemed 
always blowing from one quarter or the 
other, and the effect on me was that of 
being spattered full between the eyes by 
huge and continued shovelsful of dirt. 
The teams that we meet are indicated 
miles ahead by the dusty escort that broods 
over them in the heavens. Moses would 
not have done badly, had he commuted 
his pillar of smoke by day for one of Chinese 
dust. It would have been money in the 
pockets of the chosen people. Why, no 
words can tell you what these dust storms 
are. They carry the fine particles of soil 
as with an almighty dredging machine, and 
deposit them in great mounds to windward 
of buildings and cities. They change the 
complexion of the country in the course of 
a few weeks. Some city walls I have seen 
so banked up that the traveler thinks he is 
approaching a city on an eminence. The 
air is made so thick by these dust storms 
that the sun is obscured, and lights are 
used at noon as in a London fog. 

As the afternoon wore on, my mule train 
seemed to be going slower and slower, 
while the dust whirled faster and faster. 
The dread of finding the city gates closed 
on reaching them, was present to my mind. 
But by means of an extra tip all around, 
and a consequent acceleration of our rate 
of speed, we came under the lofty Pekin 
walls and passed their mighty portals at 
about dusk, having taken forty-eight hours 
of almost incessant travel to go eighty 
miles. 

On entering Pekin, our cart got on to— 
ye gods, what? I know now what we 
traveled over, but how I felt at the time, 
no words can paint. It seems that a few 
hundred or a few thousand years ago, it 
matters little which, an ambitious emperor, 
wishing to anticipate the great Appius, laid 
out some paved roadways in and about the 
capital with blocks of stone several yards 
square. They were doubtless useful in their 
day. As Chinamen, however, worship tra- 
dition, and love a thing because it is old, 
these roadways, which have become a loose 
assortment of mutilated stone blocks, are in 
their eyes holy relics of antiquity. What 
is more, the degree of holiness they may be 
presumed to possess is largely measured 
by the degree of badness which they un- 
questionably exhibit, and which is no 
doubt an incident of their antiquity. This 
explains why any heretical repairs have 
been forbidden on these highways, This 
explains why the Chinaman who travels 
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these streets in his cart has to hold on to 
the sides with all his might to keep his 
brains from being dashed out on the top 
or sides, or his shoulder dislocated. ‘The 
foreigner, unless he be a missionary, takes 
it out, I fear, in swearing. The ruts in 
these city pavements were often a foot deep, 
and of course, abrupt. Our tough little 
springless cart thumped and banged about 
in a way that would have shivered any An- 
glo-Saxon vehicle. A buckboard ride in the 
Adirondack wilderness in the midst of fallen 
trees, rocks and bog, is a good beginning 
for one who wishes to lead his mind up to 
a conception of what it means to take a 
drive in Pekin. 

And yet I was after experience, and I 
got it. In the intervals between the cart 
thumps, I noticed that I was in a crowded 
thoroughfare, made up of screaming Chi- 
nese of all ages and sexes. Some were 
steering wheelbarrows, piled high with veg- 
etables, baskets and boxes. Some wheel- 
barrows had donkeys pulling on ahead, 
and a man to each side steadying the load. 
Bad luck to the man that got his little 
wheel in a rut, as happened not infre- 
quently. ‘Lord, what a jabbering and ges- 


ticulating goes up then, not only from the 
disabled parties, but from the dozens of 


others who cannot get by! 

Then we passed long trains of camels, 
swinging along in their patient and power- 
ful way, not noticing anybody in particular, 
but apparently satisfied that everything 
means to get out of their way, as it does, 
These great trains of camels come down 
from the northern plains of Mongolia, 
burdened with what that country furnishes, 
furs and coal principally. They are pict- 
uresque features of the city, especially the 
attendant Mongolian, who stalks ahead in 
his fierce dress of furs, looking like some 
grim Norseman entering acity of effeminate 
southerners. 

Donkeys, and mule carts innumerable, 
struggled along in the ruts and dust, while 
what chinks were left fairly swarmed with 
Chinamen on foot, carrying burdens on the 
ends of their bamboo-poles, or skipping 
from stone to stone in their incessant 
efforts to avoid cess-pools, that seemed 
part of the streets, and camels that knew 
no yielding of the right of way. Side- 
walks seemed unknown. But the stench 
that greeted me from time to time was a 
most painful proof that the same spirit that 
forbade any change in the street pavement, 
allowed the sanitary arrangements of the 
city to take care of themselves. 


OF THE SURPRISE. 


By six o'clock I found myself the third 
guest in a hotel— we will callit one out of 
courtesy — kept by an ex-Prussian guards 
man, who had been a domestic about the 
German legation in times past, and con 
ceived the idea of closing his days as the 
proprietor of the first and only European 
hotel in the capital of China. After my 
forty-eight hours of real, unadulterated 
China, | looked upon this “hotel” as the 
handsomest building I had seen to date; 
I praised his supper as worthy of Delmon- 
ico; I deemed my bed worthy of Ver- 
sailles, and felt toward my host as toward 
a benevolent hero. 

FIRST 

March 16.—Shortly after daylight, and 
a breakfast of the almost invariable tea, 
toast and eggs, the “boy” and I started 
out for a look at the wall of Pekin. We 
climbed to its top by a dilapidated stone 
approach, and found ourselves on a huge 
brick road, running for twenty miles around 
the city. This roadway is as bad as the 
rest of the roads I have seen. Bushes 
sprout from between the huge bricks that 
make up this great pile. We are fifty feet 
high, and look over all the city as though 
from atower. If I had been guessing, | 
should have said that the wall was at least 
150 feet high by reason of the smallness of 
the houses that cluster below it. We 
seemed higher above the city on this wall 
than looking over New York from the top of 
the Equitable Building. As far as view 
goes, however, outside of the wall itself 
nothing of interest attracts the eye. The 
city, as a whole, isa monotonous sequence of 
commonplace houses, devoid of architect- 
ural individuality. All those features that 
illumine the tea chests and lacquer boxes of 
European houses, were wanting. ‘The 
heavy dust that brooded over the city like 
a mud-colored veil, did its best to soften 
commonplace outlines into indefiniteness. 

This wall is forty feet wide, and at places 
fifty-seven feet. The bricks of which it is 
made weigh sixty pounds each, Four 
chariots could easily drive abreast on top. 
It is pronounced by Dr. Wells Williams 
the finest city wall extant. 

There is not a piece of artillery on it, 
there is not a garrison that any ordinary 
eye can detect ; and the bricks are rapidly 
being forced apart by the thorn bush, 
which is gradually taking possession of the 
whole structure. 

From time to time we passed little guard- 
houses, some very dilapidated, and some in 


DAY IN PEKIN. 
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ruins. Doors were off their hinges and 
roofs caved in. Occasionally I passed a 
knot of ragged and “tramp ’’- looking men 
lounging about, whom my “boy” pointed 
out to me as soldiers. But they had no 
accoutrements of any sort—nothing to 
frighten with but their filthy appearance. 
If there was anything to mark these men 
as differing from other Chinamen I saw, it 
was simply that they were dirtier. Not 
one of them beside whom my “boy” did 
not appear to very great advantage. 

Pekin is a city of walls, which we might 
look for in the capital of a country whose 
people are famous as wall builders. Walls 
to the Chinese mind represent protection 

not only against foreign armies, but 
against foreign goods and foreign ideas. 
Our Pennsylvania high tariff apostles have 
much to learn from the celestials in the 
way of commercial legislation — although, to 
give the devil his due, they do the best they 
know how to reduce us to the Chinese.’ 

Pekin has, in fact, four walls, walls within 
walls. And as though that was not enough 
in the wall line, the districts of the city are 
walled off at night, so as to guard against 
insurrections. Houses, in turn, are walled 
in all around like a hacienda on our south- 
western frontier, When in 1260 the great 
Kublai-Khan made this his capital he kept 
his ‘Tartar city distinct from the Chinese 
city by a wall. It is odd to note that the 
side originally occupied by the ‘Tartars is 
a cleaner place than that peopled by the 
Chinamen. Inside of the ‘Tartar wall is 
the wall surrounding the Imperial city, 
within which princes and high dignitaries 
live. In the centre of this walled enclos- 
ure is another wall guarding the Sacred 
City, beyond which no European has ever 
penetrated since the days of the first Jesuit 
missionaries. ‘The popular notion is that 
gold and precious stones are at a large dis- 
count in that neighborhood, but if that is 
the case, it has not had a perceptible good 
influence on Chinese currency. ‘The stories 
heard to-day about this sacred palace are 
of a kind with those that Marco Polo told 
in the thirteenth century, when he in- 
flamed Venice with the marvels he pre- 
tended to have seen at the Khan’s palace. 
Here is supposed to be the “ dragon’s 
throne,” the seat of the Emperor, whatever 
that may be. ‘I'wo square miles of pleasure 

! For instance, what could be more absurd, from a national 
standpoint, than for the Government of the United States to 
lay a tax upon the material of which we make our ploughs, our 
reapers, our steam engines, our sewing machines, and the 


hundreds of ingenious contrivances we seek to ship to foreign 
countrics ¢ 


grounds are here in the heart of a populous 
city, obstructing passage from one side to 
the other. 

It would be interesting for an engineer 
to compute the cost of replacing these 
great piles of useless brick with modern 
appliances. If the Chinese should invite 
bids for this purpose from all the world, it 
would be found, I think, that with all the 
cheap d@bor at their command they could 
not build these monuments again, in com- 
petition with the more costly but vastly 
more effective labor of Europeans.’ 

There is no mistaking the aversion that 
all Chinamen feel for foreigners. Every 
crowd you pass on the street is suggestive 
of it. You feel yourself surrounded by it 
wherever you move. Your only comfort is 
in the reflection that these people are too 
cowardly to fight you openly, and too wary 
to put you out of the way secretly. Ex- 
perience has shown that one or two gun- 
boats on the Yellow Sea are enough to 
guarantee the life of a foreigner, even as 
far off as the Great Wall. 

OFF FOR THE GREAT WALL, 

March 17.— Leave Pekin; started at 
7.30 A.M. in a mule litter from Pekin for 
the Great Wall. From the pictures that 
adorned my school geographies, I had been 
taught to expect prancing steeds and char- 
iots, twenty abreast, bounding along the 
parapets, while swarthy archers bent their 
curious bows towards Mongolian myriads 
that perpetually threatened the peace of 
the celestial empire. 

My mule litter is like an ordinary ambu- 
lance litter, except that the handles are 
arranged like shafts fore and aft, into 
which docile mules fit. ‘There is a recept- 
acle for my baggage under: the litter, but 
none for my poor legs, which I must either 
curl under me or stretch along flat. After 
leaving the hotel we had miles of dreary 
country in which walls, walls and more 
walls followed, until I thought to myself 
if these are the walls of Pekin, what shall 
I see when I reach those of the empire? 


OLD ROADS OF THE EMPIRE, 


Not long, however, after leaving the 
north gate of Pekin behind us, the rich 
clay soil of the plains changed to a wilder- 
ness of rocky hills. We were evidently 

2 Our American Chinese-wall protectionists keep warning us 
against the competition of the so-called “ pauper labor” of 
Europe, These cranks do not seem to know that our severe 
competition does not come from countries like Germany or 
Spain, where wages are among the lowest paid, but from free- 


trade England, where wages are higher than anywhere else in 
Europe, 
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getting into the mountains along which the 
Great Wall snakes its way. We passed re- 
mains of massive stone roadways, ruined 
bridges, ruined forts and ruined walls of 
ruined cities. The old roads had been laid 
in blocks larger than the stones of Broad- 
way sidewalks, but had so grown out of 
joint that pack animals and carts went 
across the fields and made roads of their 
own rather than risk their necks @h these 
treacherous quarries. The bridges we saw 
were of marble ornamented with most elab- 
orate carvings, but weeds were growing 
in the cracks of the stone, and the wayfarer 
could but wonder how such monuments to 
human ingenuity should have been raised 
in this desert. The fortifications we passed 
were of massive proportions and suggested 
atime in the past when there must have 
been something here worth defending. In 
fact, though I was traveling in a solitude 
as complete as though crossing a south- 
western Texas prairie, I was on all hands 
struck by monyments that indicated the 
former existence here of a dense popula- 
tion. If it is true that the globe tends to 
overpopulation, it is certain that China is 
resisting this tendency most successfully. 
If anything can be said with certainty about 
a people of which scarcely anything is known 
outside of the country itself, it is this, that 
China has a much smaller population than 
it had roo years ago. And if cause and 
effect mean anything, it can with equal 
confidence be asserted that her vicious 
system of government is the best known 
check to an increase of population'there. 
China is only overpopulated in the sense 
that there are always too many people when 
the government is a bad one. China is not 
probably as densely peopled as Holland, 
Belgium or England, but if these latter 
countries had over them a rule that placed 
a premium upon ignorance, retrogression, 
stolidity and extortion, how long would it 
be till these countries would suffer like 
China from the evils of apparent overpopu- 
lation ? 

Nankow.— The first night from Pekin, 
after a long day’s travel at a slow walk, I 
reached Nankow. I began making a sketch 
of my quarters, when one by one the neigh- 
bors trooped into the room, each with a 
would-be friendly leer, as much as to say, 
*“* Now do let us have a look at a real live 
‘foreign devil!’” The Tartar type is 
strong here, a simple and more rugged one 
than what is seen further south. These 
people would feel of my clothing, smell of 
my food, examine my valise and watch my 
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motions very much in the same way as they 
would be treated themselves if they hap- 
pened to put up for a night in a United 
States hotel, somewhere off the beaten 
track. There would be probably less tim- 
idity shown by our Yankees, however, in 
the ceremony of investigation., 

Nankow, March 18.— At four in the 
morning, in the face of a sharp wind that 
seemed to breathe straight from the ice 
plains of Mantchuria, and with no light 
but the bright stars, Chung, the guide, my 
“boy” and myself left the Nankow gate and 
entered the defile in the Sishan Mountains 
that leads to the Great Wall. We had 
fifteen miles before us, and though I walked 
the whole distance at a rapid rate and wore 
a heavy ulster, these fifteen miles were as 
chilly ones as I ever tramped. Down the 
middle of this mountain pass ran a swift 
stream, frozen over in many places. Great 
drifts of ice and snow had to be crossed at 
intervals. There was no path to guide us. 
We picked our way as best we could along 
the edge of the mountain, clambering over 
and around rocks, dragging weary feet 
through loose stone, and treading carefully 
along ice ledges that exposed us every 
moment to a tumble down into the stream 
at our feet. It was impossible to get a 
mule litter over this country, and even the 
two little donkeys we drove ahead of us 
seemed to have a pretty lively scramble of 
it between the rocks, the ice and the cut- 
ting wind.’ 

And yet this pass is the great highway 
from China to Russia and Mongolia. The 
mountain sides seemed alive with trains of 
mules, sheep, goats, pigs, ponies, donkeys 
and camels. A magnificent military road 
was once kept up through this ravine, but 
that has been completely washed away, and 
at present land communication between 
Pekin and St. Petersburg is over a country 
full of risks, even to a pretty sure-footed 
pedestrian. The tantalizing stream that 
rushes down the middle of the defile had 
to be frequently crossed, often sending our 
animals in over their bellies. Twice I saw 
little pack donkeys fall in fording the 
stream, and, on account of their burden, 
tumble over on to their backs. In that 
position they had to lie until their drivers 

1 It is hard to realize that these very villagers were the ones 
who in 1867 set upon Count Beauvoir and his four companions 


with stones and clubs ; afterwards plundering them of all they 
had, letting them go barely with their lives. 

2 My account book says that for two donkeys and a driver 
on this trip, going and returning, the charge was ninety cents. 
This approximates the market rates, and comes from the fact 
that I did not care for any such assistance on this short trip, 
and the muleteer consequently offered himself at a rate rid- 
iculously small to our ideas, 
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jumped in and set them on their legs again. 
The weather was so cold that before these 
animals had made ten rods, their coat was 
a mass of icy quills. 


THE WALL. 


At last our hard climb was over and I 
placed my Yankee foot, cased in a British 
double-soled walking shoe, upon the wall 
that is typical of the “ High Protection” 
policy and the Chinese mind. As I looked 
off over the great mountainous wastes of 
Mongolia and watched the line of towers 
grow smaller as they trended away over 
one hill after the other, I almost imagined 
that I was on the back of a huge dragon 
that would soon start with me and carry 
me off to be punished for my temerity. 
There was no end to this endless verte- 
brated brick elongation. It seemed the 
spinal cord to the old man of the mountain 
whose head and feet must meet around the 
globe. No human habitation was to be 
seen in any direction. This tremendous 
backbone or ringbone to China, that was 
conceived more than 2000 years ago, and 
that stretches its monotonous length for 
1500 miles, is now but a pile of waste brick. 
Shrubbery is here doing the same mischief 
on a large scale that it is on a smaller at 
Pekin. The parapet and towers are grad- 
ually crumbling away, as brick after brick 
is forced from its place by the roots of 
these silent and insidious invaders. Old 
cannon lay around in rust and profusion, 
but no one can afford even to steal them. 
One brick would be load enough for a pack 
mule. 

This wall, that was intended to keep out 
barbarians from China, seems to have had 
the effect of only intensifying the historic 
dread of barbarians which the Chinese have 
always entertained. So little did this wall do 
for China that when in 1234 Kublai Khan 
overran the country it was looked upon by 
him as a mere military excursion. The 
present Mantchoo dynasty do not appear 
to have been troubled by the existence of 
this wall when they conquered the country 
later on, and not only established them- 
selves in the government, but forced their 
own dress and customs upon the people of 
China. 

The man who conceived this wall, con- 
ceived an equally magnificent idea, which 
was to burn every book in existence, includ- 
ing those of Confucius. History says that 
he put to death four hundred scholars who 
sought to evade the latter part of this pro- 
vision. The great Emperor’s idea was that 


history should begin with him. None of 
his plans seem to have been successfully 
carried out. The wall is incomplete to-day, 
and what has been completed is rapidly 
goingtoruin. His literary iconoclasm did 
no harm, to speak of, and I venture to say 
that none but the very erudite have ever 
heard the name of this stupid tyrant. 


CHATOW. 


On the way back from the Great Wall I 
stopped to lunch in a small but grimly for- 
tified little village called Chatow. The 
single inn consisted of a single room, one 
side of which was taken up by the raised 
brick platform that serves equally well as 
bed or oven. The stove is part of your 
bed, andthe same fire that serves you in 
lieu of blankets, cooks your meal while you 
sleep. On this bed-stove were stretched a 
row of wild-looking Tartars fast asleep in 
their great fur coats. They had probably 
just come down the pass with a pack train 
of camels, and were catching a bit of a nap 
while the meal was preparing. Overhead 
were some swinging shelves on which was 
stored what looked like the domestic sup- 
ply of bedding and spare clothing. At the 
feet of these sleeping Mongolians sat a 
shriveled old crone who worked a pair of 
bellows with one hand while she stirred a 
savory mess in a pot on the fire before her, 
with the other. She would interrupt her | 
work every now and then to stir the fire or 
throw on some fuel that lay at her feet. 
This fuel consisted of coarse straw and 
horse dung. She used the same hand for 
stirring the victuals as for handling the 
fuel. 

The articles this woman used as fuel 
serve to indicate the painful absence of 
wood and coal in this region, and the great 
cost of transportation. Along the roads 
my mule litter was frequently followed for 
miles by boys and women whose sole object 
was to collect the manure from my animals. 
It was a most painful sight to see Chinese 
women, with their little deformed feet, 
hobbling along the dusty highway engaged 
in work of this kind, and yet this sort of 
work represents in volume quite a national 
industry. These poor women of China, in 
spite of their deformed feet, often carry 
heavy loads.’ Their dress looks like that 

1 The Chinese Government is thinking of working some 
rich coal mines in the north of China, and to doso successfully 
will have to construct a railway. There is a strong opposition 
to this enterprise, and the good protectionists of the Pennsyl- 
vania school will readily sympathize with the reason. Simply 
this —if the railway were built, and coal made cheap to the 


people, the horse dung collecting industry would suffer, and 
— well — Chinamen must look out for “ infant industries.”’ 
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of a man —tunic and quilted trousers. At 
a distance they can always be distinguished 
from men, however, from the fact that they 
are under the necessity of leaning forward, 
as if to relieve the weight upon the heels of 
their deformed feet. Such women as I saw, 
were certainly of a most repulsive appear- 
ance, with blood-shot eyes, squat and fat 
bodies, and of a generally degraded phys- 
iognomy. It is difficult to think of them 
as women in our sense of that word. 
FROM CHATOW TO PEKIN. 


March 19.—Started back to Pekin this 
morning, and took in, on the way, the mon- 
uments to the thirteen great Ming Emper- 
ors who reigned in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and tried to do for China 
what Louis of Bavaria attempted in his lit- 
tle country. It was under this dynasty 
that the Jesuits gained a foothold, and in- 
troduced much of European learning into 
the kingdom. The Jesuit Father Ricci, 
about this time, founded the Pekin Astro- 
nomical Observatory, and placed on the 
walls of the capital the wonderful instru- 
ments, whose ruins are still to be seen, to 
remind the Chinese of a time when they 
once attempted to learn something from 
others. These instruments, which I saw at 
a deserted angle of the Pekin wall, were 
on a most extensive scale and elaborately 
ornamented with dragons and equally na- 
_ tional designs. I was told that this collec- 
tion of instruments was in charge of a board 
of 100 learned Pekinese. That probably 
explains why the telescopes, glasses, and 
everything else susceptible of transporta- 
tion have been stolen, and nothing can be 
seen now but the skeleton frames of 
bronze. Each of these Ming tombs forms 


one of the many monuments to human |a- 
bor and ingenuity, so.common in China. 
You are in the midst of wonderful bridges, 
roadways, palaces and temples — all evi- 
dence of former luxury, while rapid decay 
is going on through sheer neglect. 

Further on, at the ruins of the famous 
Summer Palace, called Yuen-Min-Yuen, I 
found, in the midst of a flat and desolate 
waste, every variety of landscape created 
by artificial means. Lakes,. lawns, hills, 
grottos, and rocky precipices were so ar- 
ranged as to deceive the visitor into beliey- 
ing himself in‘*a natural country —a very 
Chinese Sans Souci. In the centre of all 
this beauty is the wonderful porcelain palace 
that was destroyed in 1860 by the French 
and English troops. The grounds are 
strewn with exquisite bits of marble carv- 
ing and porcelain. Bushes were sprouting 
amid the ruins of this wonderful work, 
and no attendants were about to protect 
these precious relics from depredation. If 
the wonders of this neighborhood were in 
Greece or Egypt, books would be written 
about them. 


PEKIN AGAIN, 


At length in Pekin, profoundly thankful 
once more to hear a civilized tongue, al- 
beit that tongue was German and very bad 
German atthat. Ihad travelled 110 miles 
on my great wall excursion, half of it, at 
least, on foot. Although the discomforts 
from the severe cold and the irritating dust 
have been great, yet on the whole, consid- 
ering the nature of the quarters you get in 
these native by-ways, as regards cleanli- 
ness, I was probably as well off as I could 
have been at any other season of the year. 


[To be continued.] 


OED 


LONGING. 


Ou, to hear the rippling laughter of the brooks among the meadows ; 
Oh, to hear the bonnie thrushes and the blackbirds caroling ; ° 

Oh, to rest where slumbrous woodlands fling their cool and dusky shadows ; 
Oh, to see the sunlight broken by the blue-bird’s glancing wing ! 


Firm and true, like stalwart soldiers, stand the pine woods’ marshaled legions ; 
Blue the rosary of lakelets gemmed with ferns and clinging moss ; 

Fearless leap the mighty rivers in the mystic Northern regions ; 
Cataracts trail their silvery splendor rocky rifts of hills across. 


Hark ! I hear the herons calling and the halcyon’s voice of greeting ; 
Misty wraiths of ships are speeding o’er the quivering azure sea ; 
Through the valleys slanting downward, slow I see the spring retreating : 
Oh, my North-land! Oh, my home-land ! heart and soul are now with thee. 


Sarah D. Hobart. 





THE NEXT CANOE 


It so happened that two members of the 
New York Canoe Club met in August near 
the eastern end of Long Island, and agreed 
in thinking that a four-days’ cruise around 
Peconic Bay would be a good salt water 
test for their boats, as well as a means of de- 
termining whether that sheet of water could 
be recommended to their brother canoeists 
as a fit place for the meet of 1887. 

On a beautiful Monday morning, there- 
fore, Zramp and Outing, for by these names 
were our boats known, were let down, stern 
foremost, from the end of the high Sag 
Harbor dock. TZyvamp assisted Outing and 
Outing assisted Tramp. The spirit of co- 
operation worked with us from the start, 
and to it the success of our expedition is 
due. 

No canoe is so light but that it can be 
better carried by two than one alone. It 
should be made a rule of the good canoeist 
never to go alone, for reasons too many to 
enumerate. Some of these reasons are ob- 
vious to any one, while others can be best 
appreciated by those who have first tried 
the solitary method, and learned by experi- 
ence that it is not well for the canoe man 
to be alone. 

The process of putting a canoe in the 
water from a pier head suggests to the be- 
ginner a derrick, perhaps davits, at least 
plenty of rope, and three or four men. 
As a matter of fact, we took each boat in 
turn, pointed her stern straight away from 
the dock, shoved her out until half of her 
hung over the water, gradually let her stern 
sink down until it buried itself over the 
after watertight bulkhead; then, as that end 
floated, let down the bow gently by means 
of the painter. The operation occupied 
less time than it takes to pen this, and 
caused not a single scratch. 

A canoe is a rare sight about Sag Har- 
bor, and many were the warnings we re- 
ceived from sage, weather-beaten mariners 
who watched us handling our little craft. 
Many showed sympathy with us; none, I 
am sure, conceived that there could be any 
safety, let alone pleasure, in such voyag- 
ing. We passed for a species of marine 
eccentricity not wholly devoid of human 
ambitions. 

Paddling from the Sag Harbor dock, 
across the end of the harbor and under a 
bridge, we skirted the southern end of Hog 
Neck, past Judge Daly’s summer residence 
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to the narrow sand strip that just saves 
that bit of land from being some other 
island than Long Island. Here we had 
our first carry — perhaps too yards in all. 

Launching again on the other side, we 
stepped our masts and scudded along the 
shores of Noyack Bay for three miles, to 
an inlet at the southern end of Jessup’s 
Neck, where a venerable fisherman, Wig- 
gins by name, sat in a boat, patiently hold- 
ing one end of a line. From him we 
learned many things : 

First — That he “was the proprietor of 
the said Jessup’s Neck ; 

Second — That he was going to close up 
some marshes there next spring, and drive 
away all mosquitoes ; 

Third — That he was going to put up a 
house of entertainment at the northern 
end of the point, where the best of all 
things would be furnished, at reasonable 
prices ; 

Fourth — That we were welcome to 
camp out on his neck of land, and for that 
matter as many as chose to, so long as they 
are respectable ; 

Fifth — That the best bluefishing was 
to be had right there. 

Paddling off, we landed at the first 
pleasing point, and made a lunch of canned 
meat, bread and butter, while we talked 
over Jessup’s Neck as a camping ground. 

As is shown in the map, it is a narrow 
tongue of land, half of it perhaps wooded, 
the rest cultivated or pasture. The southern 
end is so narrow — possibly 100 yards wide 
—that canoeists could carry across when 
not desirous of going around the neck. As 
the prevailing winds are south and west, 
the Peconic Bay side would, of course, be 
preferable. We noted the proximity to Sag 
Harbor, also the fact that the steamer 
Shelter Island is an excellent night boat 
running to New York, making once a week 
a special trip past Jessup’s Neck on its way 
to New Suffolk, opposite Robbin’s Island, 
on Peconic Bay. The captain of the Shelter 
Island is spoken of as not only one of un- 
common experience and judgment, but as 
a gentleman inclined to be accommodating. 
The freight of my canoe from New York 
to Sag Harbor was one dollar. The secre- 
tary of the A.C. A. could probably arrange 
for a reduction in favor of canoeists, or, 
better still, get the privilege of having their 
canoes dropped over the side near Jessup’s 
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Neck, as the steamer comes around the 
western end of Shelter Island on her way 
to Sag Harbor. This would give the canoe- 
ist, bound for Jessup’s Neck, a short paddle 
and a spice of adventure before getting 
into camp. 

Leaving our lunching ground, we sailed 
along the eastern side of the neck, intend- 
ing to round it to westward and go down 
the other side. But when my boat got into 
the waters where the incoming tide met 
the strong westerly wind, there was such a 
lively sea with such short and high waves 
that my forward hatch went under at nearly 
every one. The elements were in conjunc- 
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inlet at the western end of Southold Bay, 
follow it as far as it went, and try and get 
a carry across by some means. The plan 
succeeded, and for one dollar a genial 
farmer took our canoes on a wagon the 
quarter of a mile that separated us from an 
inlet leading into Little Peconic Bay. 

The sun was down when the farmer left 
us at the head of a salt marsh studded with 
reedy islands, in the midst of which was 
one channel that led to the open water and 
dozens that led nowhere. The tide was 
running in; so was the wind. The moon 


helped us grope our way out, but not be- 
fore we had run our canoes into most of 
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tion to bar our passage into Peconic Bay 
at this point, so paddling about out of the 
rip we stood once more to northward to 
Hallock’s Point, on Great Hog Neck,where 
another tide rip awaited us for a little tip- 
pling and spattering. And here it is worth 
mentioning that neither of us shipped more 
than a dipper full of water in both these 
rips together. 

Once around the eastern point of Great 
Hog Neck in the shelter of Southold Bay, 
we locked canoes, pulled out chart and 
compass and held acouncil. It was clear 
that we could not get through the rip at 
Jessup’s Neck with a south-west wind, and 
yet we did not propose to stay out of 
Peconic Bay. We concluded to run to an 


the impossible channels, and brought the 
time around to a point where sleep was 
hardly less important than supper. 

We determined to camp at the mouth of 
this cove, on what proved to be a strip of 
land but a few yards wide, without so much 
as a spear of grass to harbor a musquito. 
Fortunately for us, the wind blew fresh all 
night from the westward, making it impos- 
sible for such pests to reach us from the 
land side. 

Hauling our boats well up, so that high 
tide could not touch them, we banked the 
sides in sand that they might not rock with 
us as we shifted in our sleep. We then 
took out our stores and wraps and made 
the boat ready for night. Gathering a mass 
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of dry seaweed, I laid it smoothly in the 
bottom, covering it with a’rubber blanket. 
A bag filled with more seaweed made my 
pillow. A blanket completed the bed. 
Then I stretched the painter to half way 
up the mast of the dandy sail, and over this 
threw a rubber blanket that would serve to 
keep me dry in case of rain. Zramp had 
an elaborate tent of most modern pattern, 
and had we had prolonged bad weather I 
might have found occasion to envy him. 

Next, one of us prowled along shore in 
the moonlight, gathering driftwood for the 
fire, while the other prepared the kitchen. 
We had bought milk and eggs of a 
farmer, and had brought with us coffee, 
butter, bread, and a can of potted meat. 
Tramp made splendid coffee and scram- 
bled eggs, while I flattered myself that I 
could give him lessons on milk toast and 
broiled fish. 

The simpler your cooking utensils the 
better, was our experience. A couple of 
tin cans in which to boil milk or water, a 
couple of dippers, a broiler and a couple of 
tin plates, are an abundance. Above all 
things avoid jfatent appliances, unless 
vouched for by a veteran camper-out. 
They are usually heavy, awkward to 


handle, and liable to get out of order. 
Our first meal was delicious, and with 
good reason, for not only were the cooks 


sober and competent, but we had had 
nothing since our seven o’clock breakfast 
excepting a meagre lunch at Jessup’s 
Neck. The waves of Peconic Bay were 
beating in childish fury on our little beach, 
the moon was shining gloriously overhead, 
and the clear, strong salt air blowing fresh 
into the embers of our camp-fire when we 
slipped into our canoes for the first night 
of our trip. 

He who has not had a salt-water cruise 
in a canoe is not yet fit to die. His exist- 
ence has been of the vegetable order, 
largely wanting in the qualities of which 
poets can sing. This is particularly true 
of that point of the canoe trip which consists 
of working yourself out of your canoe and 
your clothes at six in the morning, and 
splashing about in the water until you 
wonder that there is such a thing known 
as drowsiness. On this second morning, 
when we have freshened up for the day 
and taken our bearings, we conclude to wait 
breakfast until after prospecting in the direc- 
tion of a comfortable-looking farmhouse, a 
mile west of camp. So off we hurry, sail 
down the coast, run up ashort creek, and ask 
if we may have some breakfast. The kind 


lady of the house not only gets up a sump- 
tuous meal, but declines any payment. 
She exacts a promise from us, however, 
that we shall always treat others as she 
treated us, which we intend keeping, as 
well as our kitchen may allow. The treat- 
ment of us by this gentle old lady is typical 
of what gentlemen, and therefore canoeists, 
may expect in unfrequented parts of the 
country. I have received proof of this 
from many of my friends who have knocked 
about in out-of-the-way places. Those 
whose experience is otherwise, may have 
had exceptional circumstances to deal with, 
or—what is not unlikely — have not be- 
haved in a manner likely to procure for 
themselves the most favorable welcome. 

After inspecting the good lady’s ice 
house, creamery and grounds, we paddled 
away down the creek, followed by a smile 
and God-speed from one who, thirty min- 
utes ago, was unknown to us. 

From here we made along shore to the 
end of Little Hog Neck, about four miles, 
and ran through a heavy sea to New Suf- 
folk, a straight leg to windward of two 
miles. The spray came dancing over the 
sides, and nowand then my windward arm 
would be struck by the water as a heavy 
roll would throw the lee side up. But her 
course was kept beautifully ; she rose and 
fell as gracefully asa clipper, and reached 
the lea of the steamer wharf with barely a 
spongeful of water to squeeze out. 

At this little town, which we reached a 
little before one, we had a poor dinner at 
what was termed the finest hotel in the 
place, and hurried back to our canoes to 
see how far to windward we could get that 
afternoon. But the wind was strong 
against us, the sea heavy, and all our tack- 
ing helped us but little. Near Mattituck 
we ran up a quaint, tortuous creek full of 
crabs and clams, and after grounding half 
a dozen times, Zramp went ashore and 
procured milk from a farmer at six cents a 
quart. By the time we got out of this 
creek into Great Peconic Bay, the sun was 
down, and we paddled to the first beach 
fit for camping. A huge sign was con- 
spicuously displayed near by, threatening 
all trespassers. with extreme penalties, but 
as we did not see this until the following 
morning, we had nothing on our minds to 
mar the charm of our night’s camp. 

One night’s camp is to the reader much 
like another. There is, however, no mo- 
notony to the campers, for the element of 
uncertainty is always present as regards 
fire-wood, dry seaweed, the result of the 
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cooking, the character of the beach, the 
whereabouts of mosquitoes. As to these 
latter pests, they will not bother you in a 
strong wind, if woods and marshes are to 
leeward ; but the canoeist had better take 
some kind of netting for his head to be 
safe. 

The morning of our third day brought 
with it the same refreshing swim, the same 
cheery blaze and breakfast, and, best of 
all, a splendid six-mile sail to windward 
across Great Peconic Bay. The bay did 
indeed seem great when we were in the 
middle, the shores faint in the distance, 
and the fresh west wind blowing up such a 
sea that to our canoes the waves appeared 
as big as a Cape of Good Hope swell to a 
tea clipper. On we rushed, keeping our 
sails well full, the spray washing our decks, 
and the lee coaming getting well wet. Be- 
tween watching the wind in the sails, and 
saving her now and then from a too heavy 
sea, the sport was so exhilarating, that the 
run over was accomplished in all too short 
atime. After that one experience Zramp 
and I voted that others might take all the 
river sailing they chose, but that salt water 
was good enough for us for some time 
to come. 

After running in and exploring one of 
the many creeks or inlets of the south side 
of the bay, we made up our minds to run 
around to North Sea Harbor. This we 
made with fresh breeze and heavy sea, 
Outing running wing and wing with reef in 
dandy. After dinner at the hands of a 
hospitable farmer, we set sail for another 
good six-mile run down Little Peconic Bay 
to the narrows of Jessup’s Neck, then across 
Noyack Bay to near the south end of Hog 
Neck, and then up to the north-east end of 
that point of land, where we camped our last 
night out, after a run of more than twenty 
miles, all of it in rough water and strong 
breeze. The power of our canoes to stand 
rough water was well tested, and to theentire 
satisfaction of their respective skippers. 


The fourth day of our cruise took ina 
sail to the south-eastern end of Shelter 
Island ; thence a run across to Northwest 
Creek, from which point we worked back 
laboriously with head wind and tide to the 
steamer dock at Sag Harbor, satisfied that 
four days had never before been filled with 
more invigorating recreation, or more valu- 
able canoeing experience. 

We sought everywhere for a better camp- 
ing ground than Jessup’s Neck, but found 
none that on the whole met the varied 
requirements of an A. C. A. Meet so com- 
pletely. 

There is no part of Peconic Bay that does 
not offer some attraction, and for a canoe- 
cruising ground, it is almost ideal. Being 
out of the beaten track of commerce, the 
life of the people around about savors of 
the pastoral and homely pleasures usually 
led by those who have not been brought 
up to think that prosperity is secured by 
successfully fleecing the stranger. To ap- 
preciate the Peconic population, a canoeist 
should first have sampled some of the citi- 
zens of Long Branch or Niagara. 

The scenery about the eastern end of 
Long Island is not striking, there being no 
elevations beyond a hundred feet or so; 
but so great is the diversity of the shores, 
so many the alluring creeks, coves and in- 
lets, that an inquisitive paddler can spend 
weeks in delightful exploration, and never 
find monotony. 

A glance at the map will show that Jes- 
sup’s Neck is central to numberless excur- 
sions extending westward to New York, 
and eastward to Montauk Point. The 
journey is but a pleasant night’s sail on a 
steamer that leaves from near the foot of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, carrying your canoe 
with the least possible harm. The Long 
Island Railroad runs to Sag Harbor, but 
will be wisely avoided by all such as travel 
for recreation. We sometimes have to 
travel over it, and speak therefore from 
convincing experience. 
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ARCHERY AMONG THE INDIANS OF 
VIRGINIA. 

WRITERS upon archery have discussed most 
tediously the fabled shafts of Hercules and of 
Ulysses, and have speculated with many vain 
repetitions as to the probable force and accuracy 
attained in shooting with the bow in various 
times and countries. But trustworthy accounts 
of the weapons or the prowess of bowmen of 
any race must be of interest to modern archers. 
The following descriptions of the weapons of 
the Indians of Virginia seem to be accurate, as 
far as they go; and the quaintness of the lan- 
guage must interest and amuse even readers 
who care nothing for archery. 

That honorable gentleman, Master George 
Percy, writes as follows in “ A Discourse of the 
Plantation of the Southerne Colonie in Virginia 
by the English, 1606”: 

“One of our Gentlemen having a Target 
which he trusted in thinking it would beare out 
a slight shot, hee set it up against a tree, willing 
one of the Savages to shoot: who tooke from 
his backe an Arrow of an elle long, drew it 
strongly in his Bowe, shoots the Target a foote 
thorow, or better : which was strange, being that 
a Pistoll could not pierce it. Wee seeing the 
force of his Bowe, afterwards set him up a 
steele Target: he shot again, and burst his ar- 
row all to pierces. He presently pulled out an- 
other Arrow, and bit it in his teeth, and seemed 
to bee in a great rage: so hee went away in 
great anger. Their Bowes were made of tough 
Hasell, their strings of Leather, their Arrowes 
of Canes or Hasell, headed with very sharpe 
stones, and are made artificially like a broad Ar- 
row: Other some of their Arrowes are headed 
with the ends of Deeres hornes, and are feath- 
ered very artificially.” 

Captain John Smith, doughtiest of advent- 
urers, gives the following account of Indian 
archery in his “ Description of Virginia,” printed 
at Oxford in 1612: ; 

“For fishing and hunting and warres they vse 
muchtheir bow and arrowes. They bring their 
bowes to the forme of ours by the scraping of a 
shell. Their arrowes are made, some of straight 
young sprigs, which they head with bone some 
two or three inches long. These they vse to 
shoot at squirrels on trees. Another sort of 
arrowes they vse, made of reeds. These are 
peeced with wood, headed with splinters of 
christall or some sharp stone, the spurres of a 
turkey, or the bill of some bird. For his knife 
he had the splinter of a reed to cut his feathers 
in forms. With this knife also, he will iont a 
Deare or any beast; shape his shoes, buskins, 
mantels, etc. To make the noch of his arrow 
hee hath the tooth of a beuer set in a sticke, 


wherewith he grateth it by:degrees. His arrow- 
head he quickly maketh with a little bone, which 
he ever weareth at his bracer, of any splint of a 
stone, or glasse in the forme of a hart; and these 
they glew to the end of their arrowes. With the 
sinewes of Deare, and the tops of Deares-hornes 
boiled to a jelly, they make a glew that will not 


dissolue in cold water. 
* 7” ” * 


* * 
“ They vse also long arrowes tyed to a line 
wherewith they shoote at fish in the rivers. 
* * * = * 


+ 
“ One Savage hunting alone, vseth the skinne of 
a Deare slit on one side, and so put on his arme, 
through the neck, so that his hand comes to the 
head which is stuffed; and the hornes, head, 
eies, eares and every part as arteficially counter- 
feited as they can devise. Thus shrouding his 
body in the skinne, by stalking he approacheth 
the Deare, creeping on the ground from one tree 
to another. If the Deare chances to find fault, 
or stands at gaze, he turneth the head with his 
hand to his best advantage to seeme like a Deare, 
also gazing and licking himself. So watching 
his best advantage to approach, hauing shot 
him, hee chaseth him by his blood and straine 
till he get him.” 


CRICKET. 

THE leading cricket event of August in the 
United States was the annual contest between 
representative twelves of Canada and the United 
States, which was played on the new grounds 
of the Seabright Cricket Club of Seabright, N. J., 
near Long Branch. The series of annual meet- 
ings, of which this match was the eighth, was 
commenced in 1879, when a picked twelve, 
selected under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
cricket clubs, visited Ottawa, Canada, and there 
met and defeated a picked Canadian team, with 
five wickets to spare. The second contest was 
played in 1880, at Philadelphia, with the result 
of a drawn match, rain preventing the comple- 
tion of the game within the specified time. The 
third match took place in 1881 at Hamilton, 
Ont., on which occasion the opposing sides com- 
prised twelve players. This time, too, the 
United States team won almost in one inning, 
they having eleven wickets to spare. In 1882, 
Philadelphia was again the scene of the annual 
match, and once more the American team won, 
this time with eight wickets to spare. In 1883, 
the match was played at Toronto, and the result 
of the contest was the signal defeat of the Cana- 
dians in one inning with forty-nine runs to spare. 
This was a rather discouraging record. The 
Canadians, however, nothing daunted, were on 
hand at Philadelphia again in 1884, and this 
time they were rewarded with a victory won by 
a majority of too runs. In 1885, the United 
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States team went to Toronto again, and the 
Canadians, encouraged by their success of the 
year before, took the visitors into camp to the 
tune of a victory with thirty-five runs to spare. 
This last match of 1886 also resulted in a most 
creditable success for the visiting Canadians, 
who now havea credit of winning a series of 
“three straight,” as the United States had done 
from 1881 to 1883 inclusive. Thus far, therefore, 
in this new series of matches, Canada vs. United 
States, in which the contesting teams have been 
native American cricketers against Canadians 
and English cricketers resident in Canada, the 
Americans have won four, the Canadians three, 
with one game drawn. Prior to the inaugura- 
tion of this series of international games with 
Canada, the contests which took place at odd 
intervals from 1844 to 1875, had resulted mostly 
in favor of the United States, Canada winning 
from 1844 to 1853, and the United States from 
1853 to 1875 inclusive, except in 1854 and 1857, 
when Canada was successful. Thus, out of 
twenty matches played, the United States teams 
have won ten, the Canadians eight, and two 
have been drawn. From 1875 to 1885 inclu- 
sive, the United States teams have always in- 
cluded two or more of those famous cricketers 
of the Young America Club of Philadelphia, the 
Newhalls. On this last occasion, however, not 
one of this noted cricket family put in an ap- 
pearance, and it cannot be said that the Amer- 
ican team was out in their full strength, with 
neither Daniel, Charles or Robert Newhall in its 
ranks, not to mention the elder brother, George. 
For a picked twelve, the Canadian team this 
year was the strongest the Dominion has ever 
presented in a match; especially was the fact 
noteworthy as regards the bowling. Another 
fact worthy of record in this match was that the 
Canadians for once excelled the home team in 
their usually strong point of fielding, an element 
of success in a match in which the Canadians 
in the earlier contests were sadly deficient. 
Hitherto these international matches, when 
played on this side the St. Lawrence, have taken 
place in Philadelphia, on the grounds of the 
Germantown Club at Newtown, where assem- 
blages of spectators numbering upwards of 
eight or ten thousand people have been gathered 
to see them. In the match of August last, 
however, the little watering-place village of 
Seabright was selected, and the result was that 
the attendance was limited to as many hundreds 
as there were thousands in Newtown in 1886. 
As an English visitor remarked, “there was 
plenty of style, you know, but a beastly small 
gate.” The Toronto A7/az/, in an editorial par- 
agraph on the victory achieved by the Cara- 
dians, says : 

“The Canadians defeated the Americans, for the third 
time in succession, in the international cricket match, played 
at Seabright, despite the fact that the wicket was a hard and 
therefore an American one. Our players deserve the highest 
credit for their performance. A considerable proportion of 
those who play cricket across the line are men of means and 
leisure, and they have the immense advantage of being 
coached by imported professionals. Our men, on the other 
hand, have but little time for practice, and our clubs are too 
poor to admit of the employment of professionals, The victory 


at Seabright was won by superior all-round playing, luck tak- 
ing no part in the match.” 


The New York 7¢mes, in an editorial on the 
match, winds up by saying that : 

“The notable fact is that international cricket has 
now become an established feature of American sum- 
mer amusements. The first visit of a transatlantic 
eleven, Parr’s professionals, in 1859, was not repeated till nine 
years after, by Wilsher’s, in 1808 ; then came an amateur 
eleven in 1872; then nothing more until 1879. Now we not 
only have the established Canadian match, but can almost 
count on a cricket tour of some sort from the Old World every 
summer. All this is equivalent to saying that cricket has 


taken strong root and is flourishing even in this land of base- 
ball.’ 


YACHTING. 


THE merits of the four leading American 
yachts have been discussed pro and con, and 
this, that and the other of the “ big four” — as 
the Purztan, Mayflower, Priscilla and Atlantic 
are called—are quoted as alternate favorites. 
And yet, up to the latter part of August, no in- 
telligent idea could be formed as to the respect- 
ive merits of at least twoof the four competitors 
for the honor of racing with the Galatea. The 
result of the races in New York over a month 
ago proved nothing, as the winds were light and 
streaky, and there was considerable chance about 
the races. In the Eastern Yacht Club race, the 
wind was steady and heavy, and the victories of 
the Przsczlla in New York were wiped out by 
the Purztan, which easily defeated the New 
York craft. The Mayflower did well in this 
race, but her sails were not right, and she had 
too much top hamper. After the Eastern Yacht 
Club’s race, the Mayflower’s spars and mainsail 
were reduced, and nearly five tons of lead were 
added to her keel, besides over a ton of lead being 
run into her deadwood aft. These changes 
materially improved the yacht. 

As to the AZ/aniic, it is acknowledged even 
by the syndicate that built her, that she is not 
the equal of either of the white sloops, though 
they are not so willing to concede that she is in- 
ferior tothe Przsczlla. The Atlantic has too 
much displacement, and there is too much of 
her both above and below the water-line. She 
is an able boat, and in a rough, dirty time 
would prove a safe, comfortable and fast yacht, 
but she does not average well. Judging her 
from the races in which she has started, one is 
forced to the conclusion that she is the slowest 
of the four big ones. The iron boat Przscz//a is 
improved over last year, and Gen. Paine thinks 
she is at least fifteen minutes faster over a twen- 
ty-mile windward course and return. She cer- 
tainly is more able than she was last year, and 
it is a mistake to say that she is good only in 
light weather and nothingelse. She has carried 
her sails as well as any of the other big sloops, 
but is not quite so fast as the two white ones. 
In a sea she shows up unsatisfactorily, and does 
not seem to be able to go through it with either 
of her three rivals. Her headway in a seaway 
is deadened greatly; she slides off to leeward, 
and she cannot hold the wind with either the 
Puritan or Mayflower. This year the Purztan 
is much faster in “reaching” and “running ” 
than the Przscz//a, and in the New York Yacht 
Club cruise, ‘and also in the Eastern Yacht Club 
race, she more than held her own with the Przs- 
cilla, and actually beat her “boat for boat,” 
although the /rzsczl/a is nearly four feet longer 
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on the water line. In a seaway the Purctan 
is much superior to the Présczl/a. Comparing 
the Purztan with the Mayflower, the prophecy 
made by a gentleman (who was on board the 
Puritan in her races last year) “that the Purz- 
tan, off Marblehead, had won her last race from 
the Mayflower,” is promising to come true. 
The Mayflower to-day, over the same course, is 
at least ten minutes faster than she was June29. 

THE older the yacht Amerzca becomes, the 
more the interest attached to the earlier reminis- 
cences of the veteran Yankee craft. From the 
period of her brilliant victory in 1851, over 
England’s choicest yachts, is to be dated the 
rise and successful progress of yachting in the 
United States. An incident connected with the 
building of the Amerzca, nearly forty years ago, 
is worthy of preservation in the columns of 
OUTING. At the present time, Mr. George R. 
Schuyler, a grandson of General Schuyler of the 
revolutionary days of ’76, is the only survivor of 
the original owner of the America. Mr. Schuyler 
is a hale and hearty old gentleman of seventy 
odd years of age, and he is as deeply interested 
in yachting affairs now as in the old days. In 
a recent interview with a city journalist Mr. 
Schuyler related the following incident concern- 
ing the arrangements for the construction of the 
America. He said: “W. H. Brown, a ship- 
builder of those days, proposed to me to builda 
yacht that would beat everything else. If she 
succeeded he was to get a big price for her, but 
if she failed he was to get nothing. I and my 
associates agreed to the proposition. I knew 


pretty well, of course, that he would get Steers 


to model the boat. She was built and launched 
and named the Amerzca. We had atrial with 
the sloop Marza, owned by Commodore 
Stevens, and the America was beaten. W. H. 
Brown, Steers, and ‘ Dick’ Brown, the sailing 
master, were not satisfied, and so we went down 
one night to Sandy Hook and met the Marda. 
Then we had some private trials, and even they 
were convinced that the Marza could beat us 
badly. Then I went to Brown, and said: ‘See 
here, the America has failed to come up to the 
conditions of the contract and we had better 
call our old agreement off and we will pay you 
a fair price for the yacht.’ So it was arranged. 
We were rather doubtful about sending the 
America over to England, she had been so 
badly beaten by the Zarza. But we finally 
decided to do so, and before she sailed I pre- 
sented the yacht with a suit of old sails to go 
over under, for I was afraid if any of the racing 
sails were carried away they could not. be re- 
placed in Europe. We sent her to Havre, 
where she was put in racing trim, and went over 
to Cowes, where she won her great victory.” 


FISHING. 


A CORRESPONDENT of OUTING, writing 
from Bath, N. Y., makes special mention of the 
waters of Kenka Lake, of that district of our 
State, as presenting a striking example of the 
beneficial work of the State Fish Commission in 
restocking our lakes and streams with choice 
edible fish, He says: 
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“Six years ago an angler who succeeded in 
hooking a fair-sized salmon trout in Kenka 
Lake considered himself fortunate, for indis- 
criminate and unrestricted fishing with any 
means that might suggest itself to the pot fish- 
erman had done its natural work. By restock- 
ing, by strict protection, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of a class of fishermen who had for years 
had their own way, and who, strangely enough, 
were supported in their opposition by many 
reputable and prominent citizens of the lake 
region, and by the introduction of the favorite 
food of the salmon trout, that noble fish is now 
as abundant as it ever was, and it only needs 
knowledge and a skillful use of tackle for the 
angler to enjoy the rare sport of salmon trout fish- 
ing from early in the season until its closing days. 

“Tt is a fact not generally known that the 
salmon trout’s natural /aédztat is the clear, deep 
cold waters of the lakes of New York and some 
Canadian waters, and that wherever else it is 
now found, it was introduced from those waters 
by fish commissioners or private parties and 
clubs. It is also a fact that Kenka Lake is the 
nearest water to New York City where this fish 
may be taken successfully with the hook and 
line. There are plenty of salmon trout in 
Seneca Lake, immediately adjoining Kenka, 
yet they, for some reason, rarely reward fisher- 
men with a bite or strike. The next best place 
for fishing for the salmon trout is in the Adiron- 
dack waters, notably Saranac Lake. A favorite 
place for fly fishing for this noble fish is at the 
outlet of that lake. The salmon trout is not a 
ready striker at the fly, but will take the troll 
readily. The most successful method of fishing 
for it in Kenka Lake is by baiting with the food 
it loves the best, the succulent little alewife or 
saw belly. It was not known until a few years 
ago that this fish would breed in the inland 
lakes, its natural waters being the great lakes. 
In 1871 Seth Green planted a few of them in 
Kenka as an experiment. Eight years later he 
was netting inthe lake for minnows, and was 
surprised to find among his catch many young 
alewives. Investigation showed that the lake 
was swarming with the fish. No other kind of 
food is now found in the stomachs of salmon 
trout in this lake, and they prove to be the very 
best bait yet known for black and rock bass, 
perch and pickerel. Mr. Green discovered that 
it takes the spawn of the alewife but three or 
four days to hatch, and it has the advantage of 
spawning in the spring, while the fresh-water 
herring and young whitefish are fall-spawning 
fish, and it takes all winter for them to hatch. 
An alewife hatches 1,000 eggs to every one 
hatched by the fresh water herring. They con- 
stantly keep the salmon trout and other fish in 
Kenka Lake in endless supply of their favorite 
food, and cause them to thrive and wax fat ac- 
cordingly. The surroundings of Kenka Lake 
are so delightful that the enjoyment of the 
sportsman is enhanced tenfold by them. Ham. 
mondsport, at the head of the lake, surrounded 
by vine-clad hills, is the headquarters for all 
who seek the shores of Kenka for the rare sport 
of salmon trout fishing.” 





IN THE PARK. 


CycLinG in the park, they say, 
Eyes of blue met eyes of gray. 
Whirling, wheeling, 
Lightly stealing 
Glances soft as break of day. 
Cycling in the park, ’tis told, 
Eyes of gray grew sweet and bold, 
Coming, bending, 
Gently sending 
Pleading wishes manifold. 


Cycling in the park, ’tis true, 
Eyes of gray saw eyes of blue 
Upward gazing, 
In amazing, 
With the lovelight shining through. 
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“PAYING FOR IT.” 
Dedicated to our subsidized ‘‘amateurs” whose glowing tributes to the merits of the wheels they use fill the waste 
baskets of the editors, —From Wheel Life. 





Luts department of OuTiING is specially devoted to brief 
paragraphs of the doings of members of orgz anized clubs, en- 
gaged in the reputable sports of the period ; and also to the 
re coretia ig of the occurre nee of the most prominent sporting 

nts of each month of the current season. On the ball 
fie is it will embrace Cricket, Base-Ball, Lacrosse, Foot-Ball 
and Lawn Tennis. On the bays er rivers, Vachting, Row- 
and Canoeing. In the woods and streams, Hunting, 
ting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, Lawn Tennis 
and Croguet. Together with Ice Boating, Skating, Tobox- 
ganing, Snow-Shoeing, Coasting, and winter sports generally; 
as also the in-door games of Billiards, Chess, Whist, Draughts, 
etc. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, *‘ Editor of OuTiING,’’ 140 
Nassau street, New York. 


RECORD CLOSED SEPTEMBER 1. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1/1 communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 

vent should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and not to any 

pe rson by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 

kept distinct, and addressed to the publisher. "Letters and 

inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
ARCHERY. 

Mr. WALLACE A. BARTLETT, the worthy 
president of the Potomac Archers, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.—the most lively archery club we 
have this side of the Alleghanies — has organized 
a movement looking to an October archery 
tourney in Washington. The following circular 
gives the idea of the Potomac gentleman on the 
subject : 

TO THE ARCHERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Wasuincton, D.C, » Aug. 7, 86. 

Ata re gular meeting of the Potomac Arc hers of the District 
of Columbia, it was unanimously resolved to hold an archery 
meeting at Washington, D. C., about October 6 and 7, 1886, 
and to invite all archers, whether belonging to clubs or not, to 
meet with us. 

Arrangements will be made for a diversity of shooting, and 
a sufficient number of prizes will be offered to give interest to 
the contests. 

In order that we may make the best hotel arrangements for 
our guests, it is desirable that the names of those who will be 
present should be sent to our secretary (Fred. Kennedy, 
‘Treasury Department, Washington,) as early as convenient, 
but no archer will fail of a cordial welcome who appears 
before the close of the meet. Our matches are open to any 
lady or gentleman who will come armed with a bow and six 
arrows. No fees of any kind will be received. 

Archers who may know of this invitation are earnestly 
requested to repeat it to others. Very respectfully, 

ALLACE A. BARTLETT, 
President Potomac Archers. 


WINTON PLACE, near Cincinnati, was the scene of 
an interesting contest which took place on the 
grounds of Mr. C. B. Knoblaugh, on August 7, on 
which occasion the following noteworthy scores 
were made : 

DOUBLE AMERICAN ROUND. 
60 yds. 


- 53-233 


50 yds. 
57-305 
58-344 57-347 


go yds. Total. 
60-312 170-950 


168- “939 


W.S. Gwynn 
Cc. B. Knoblaugh. 


OHIO ROUND. 
24. 


22-112 
22-110 


24- 
.20- 88 
23-199 


Ww. S. 
Cc. B. 


GOwyne......... 
Knoblaugh 


ATHLETICS. 
THE BANKERS’ ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION at Tor- 


onto at their tenth field meeting records the follow- 
ing events: 


1oo-yards dash, open 


F. Staunton.........10 3-5s. 
One-mile run, club 


* 2 
G. M. Gibbs. ..4m, 46s. 
yy ... 8m, 3 3-58. 
R. Strange. .. 118, 


One-mile walk, open ........R. 
100 yards, clu cole 
One-mile bicycle race, open.. he 3m. 3s. 


Running high jump 
One-mile run, open 
Quarter-mile run, club 
220-yards dash, open 
Quarter-mile run, open. 
Hurdle race, 120 yards, club.. 
Half-mile run, club 


J. S. C. Saunders... 5ft. 2 1-2in. 


'. Gordon. . - 
. R. Strange. 
a. F. Gray. 
& G. Wells... 
. M. Gibbs. . 


THE Best ON REcORD in a 100-yards race was 
recorded on July 31, at Cleveland, O. The distance 
run was two inches over the 100 yards. All the 
conditions were guarded and exact. Five watches, 
carefully adjusted, were held by men familiar with 
the niche work of catching the start and finish in a 
sprint race. Three of them showed that Johnson 
ran his distance from the pistol’s flash to the tape in 
9 3-5S.: the other two marked 9g 4-5, which accord- 
ing to the rule, stands as the record. That there 
was only one-fifth of a second between the five 
watches proves the expertness of the timers, and 
guarantees the correctness of the record. It has 
long been evident that Johnson was the man to beat 
the record if it was to be done in the present gen- 
eration. He runs with magnificent strength and 
speed. His spring is great and his average stride 
at top speed 7 feet and 7 inches — tremendous. 
With him, as with all really good runners, the strides 
in a sprint race measure almost exactly the same 
after the first momentum is attained. Speed, then, 
comes with the number of times the runner can hit 
the ground with his toes in the distance. Johnson 
struck it something like forty times. It was a great 
feat and gives him a standing among athletes that 
can hardly be eclipsed, for he has accomplished what 
thousands have been trying to do. 
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THE FOLLOWING RULE has been adopted by the 
National Association of Amateur Athletes of Amer- 
ica, to take the place of article six of the laws of 
athletics: Time-keepers— Each of the three time- 
keepers shall time every event, and in case two 
watches agree and a third does not agree, the time 
marked by the two shall be the official time. If all 
the watches disagree the time marked by the watch 
giving the middle time shall be the official time. If 
there should be but two time-keepers, and their 
watches do not agree, the time marked by the slow- 
est watch shall be the official time. ‘Time shall be 
taken from the flash of the pistol. 


AT SEA Girt, on August 24, a number of cottagers 
and hotel guests assembled on the Beach House 
lawn to witness the annual athletic games. Duer 
Irving won the first prize in the too-yards dash, 
and George Carson the second prize. Clarence Sin- 
nott won the hand drill. The other prizes were won 
by George Tilford, J. B. Titus, George Boldt (two), 
Alfred Earnshaw, Duer Irving, Harry Rogers, James 
Ilinckney, John Sinnott, and the tug-of-war was won 
by Percifer Frazer, Jr., George Carson and FI'reder- 
ick Sinnott. 

THE WAYSIDE ATHLETIC CLUB, a new organiza- 
tion of Brooklyn, though unknown to most athletes, 
flourishes apace, and has a membership of nearly 
forty. Its grounds, which contain an eleven-lap 
track and an 80-yard straightaway, are nicely sit- 
uated, amidst woods, near Eighty-fourth Street and 
Tenth Avenue, Bay Ridge. 

THE BROOKLYN ATHLETIC CLUB on August I4 
held their midsummer athletic meeting on their 
grounds on DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, and the 
games and winners were as follows: 130-yards run 
handicap— W. C. Adams, scratch, in 13 3-5s.; 
W. H. Struse, second. One-mile walk, handicap — 
E. A. Kraft, scratch, in 7m. 7 1-5s.; W. Willett, 
second. Running broad-jump—-won by Mr. W. 
Ford, who covered 23 feet and 3 inches, beating 
by 6 inches his own record, and beating by 3 inches 
the best amateur record of the world. When the 
distance was announced there was loud cheering. 
The 440-yards run, handicap — A. Peverelly, 9 yards 
start, in 52 4-5s.; Walter Smith, scratch, a close 
second. The 352-yards relief race—H. W. Kraft 
and D. Moorehouse in Im. 38 1-5s. Throwing the 
12-pound hammer—W. B. Young, 94 feet 3 inches. 
The 220-yards hurdle-race—S. D. See, 28 1-5s. ; F. 
H. Babcock, second. The 880-yards run, handicap 
—A. Peverelly, 30 yards start, 2m. 5 3-5s. ; Walter 
Smith, scratch, second. 

Mr. C. A. J. Queckberner gave an exhibition 
throwing of 12-pound and 56-pound weights. He 
beat his own and all previous 12-pound records by a 
throw of 114 feet 3 3-4 inches, but he failed to 
throw the big weight more than 25 feet 2 inches, 4 
feet less than his record. 


A CHANGE HAS OCCURRED in the Brooklyn Ath- 
letic Club which has created considerable talk in 
Brooklyn athletic circles. Early last spring Mr. M. 
W. Ford, of the New York Athletic Club, accepted 
the captaincy of the Brooklyn Athletic Association, 
and, although retaining his membership in the New 
York Athletic Club, has competed during the season 
in the colors of the Brooklyn Athletic Association, 
and worked faithfully, intelligently and successfully 
in furthering their interests. But he finds that the 
duties pertaining to his office demand more time 
than he can spare, and has resigned the captaincy, 
although remaining a member of the Board of Man- 
agement. Mr. Ford feels that the Association is 


now strong enough to dispense with his help, and he 
therefore returns to his original club. 

THE NEW DEFINITION OF AMATEUR, recently 
adopted by the English Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion is as follows: ‘‘ An amateur is any person who 
has never engaged in, nor assisted in, nor taught 
any recognized athletic exercise for money, or who 
has never, either in public or in private, raced or 
exhibited his skill for a public or for a private stake, 
or other remuneration, or for a purse or for gate 
money, and never backed or allowed himself to be 
backed either in a public or private race.” 

AT A MEETING of the Board of Governors of the 
Brooklyn Athletic Association, Col. John N. Part- 
ridge resigned the presidency and Malcolm W. Ford 
the captaincy of the club. Thomas Clark, Jr., was 
then elected president ; Charles H. Wilson, superin- 
tendent, and Duncan B. Cannon, treasurer. 

RECORD BREAKING in jumping was a feature of 
the past summer’s athletic events in both England 
and this country. From Ireland comes the intelli- 
gence that at a monster amateur athletic meeting held 
at Ball’s Bridge, Dublin, July 31, J. Purcell, a mem- 
ber of the team that visited America last year, 
cleared 23 feet 11% inches in a running long-jump 
without weights, which was nine and a half inches 
farther than P. Davin’s previous record. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there was an appreciable declivity in 
the ground between the take-off and landing spot, 
and this prevents the acceptance of the figures as a 
record. Purcell, who has good cause to find fault 
with the management for thus rendering it possible 
for him to be deprived of the fruit of his labor, pro- 
posed to make another onslaught on the record, 
jumping over the same ground, at Monasterevan, on 
which Davin scored 23 feet 2 inches. He was 
believed to have the record at his mercy. At the 
same meeting Purcell was credited by the measurers 
with clearing 48 feet 4 inches in the running hop- 
step and jump, which was g inches better than he 
did last year— a big advance, but the same objec- 
tion that prevailed against his other jump will proba- 
bly prevent the figures going on record, although no 
report that we have seen says so. As itis, the latest 
achievement of that enthusiastic, persevering, and 
ambitious all-around athlete, Malcolm W. Ford, 
Captain of the Brooklyn Athletic Association, takes 
precedence of all other feats in amateur broad-jump- 
ing without the use of weights. 


THE MIDSUMMER GAMES of the Brooklyn Ath- 
letic Club, which took place on the club grounds on 
DeKalb and Classon avenues, August 14, were 
marked by some noteworthy record breaking. In 
the running broad jump M. W. Ford got over 22 feet 
11% inches, lowering the record 3% inches. The 
previous record for throwing the 12-pound hammer 
was 95 feet 6 inches. On this occasion A. J. 
Queckberner cast it 114 feet 334 inches. M. W. 
Ford, as the ‘‘ Amateur mustang Jack,” performed 
some fine fancy jumping. He jumped over a horse 
17 hands high. In the 880 yards running handicap 
Walter Smith, scratch, was beaten by A. Peverelly, 
30 yards, in 2m. 5 3-5s. 

A MILE RACcE took place, August 15, at Graves- 
end Bay, L. I., against time, in which A. Meffert of 
the Manhattan Athletic Club lowered the record; his 
time for the mile was 34m. 55 4-5s. Meffert’s times 
for 220 yards, 440 yards, 660 yards, 880 yards, 1,540 
yards, 1,650 yards, and 1 mile are now the fastest 
American amateur records, supplanting those made 
by himself a week before. Judge, H. E. Buermeyer; 
timekeepers, G. A. Avery and W. B. Curtis. 





OUTING FOR 
BASE BALL. 

HE RECORD OF the League pennant race up to 
August 31 inclusive, left the eight clubs occupying 
the following relative positions according to the per- 
centage of games won to games played, the rule 
which decides the championship : 
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Washingt 
Lost. ; oe ee -}24\2 


A careful estimate of the above figures, taking into 
consideration, also, the superior management of the 
Chicago team, leaves it a question of very little doubt 
as to the ultimate success of the Chicago Club in 
winning the pennant. 

[HE RECORD OF the American Association pennant 
race to August 31 is as follows: 
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St. Louis apparently has a mortgage on the pen- 
nant which will be foreclosed about the middle of 
October. 

THE Finest GAME of the amateur league series 
up to July 31 was the game won by the Bergen 
Point Athletic Club’s nine agairtst the Nassau 
Athletic nine July 31, at Bergen Point, the home 
team winning by a score of 1 too. ‘The record of 
the championship to July 31, inclusive, is as follows : 
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BILLIARDS. 
lnk Best RECORD in “‘straight-rail’’ billiards 
yet made is that scored in August last by Harvey 
McKenna, the celebrated California billiardist, at 
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Maurice Daly’s rooms in New York. He was play- 
ing a well-known amateur at the odds of 1,000 or 
no count, at straight-rail billiards. He soon got the 
balls on the rail, and by delicate nursing soon had 
1,000 points to his score. ‘The ivories were in good 
position, and he continued playing, ticking off carom 
after carom. When he reached 1,531 points there 
was a loud cheer from the spectators, that number 
being the best on record. It was made by Vignaux 
in amatch with Slosson. McKenna continued play- 
ing until he made 2,000 points. 


BOWLING. 


THE GRAND BOWLING TouRNEY of Scotland in 
August last, in which the competition was for the 
silver jug, presented to the bowlers of Ayrshire and 
Glasgow by the late Earl of Eglinton, was played 
on the Ayrshire Greens. The total number of 
players engaged in the match was 872. The total 
score was: Ayrshire, 3,520; Glasgow, 2,920. Ma- 
jority for Ayreshire, 600 shots. 


CANOEING. 


THE CANOE ATLANTIC, which last year completed 
the ocean cruise from New York to St. John, N. B., 
arrived at Truro, N. S., on August 14, having sailed 
the entire length of the Bay of Fundy from St. John. 
The Adlantic is owned and sailed by S. R. Stoddard, 
of Glens Falls, N. Y., who is accompanied by R. B. 
Burchard, of the New York Canoe Club. The canoe 
is 18 feet long and 36 inches wide and is probably 
the smallest craft that ever sailed round the New 
England coast. The canoeists started from St. John 
August 4 and have sailed a portion of each day, 
excepting Sunday, regardless of the weather, which 
has been unfavorable on account of alternate calms, 
fogs and head winds. Harbor was made each night, 
the cruisers supplying their own meals and sleeping 
under a tent raised over the canoe, or going ashore 
as suited their pleasure. 

The sails of the canoe contain about two hundred 
square feet of sail, in mainsail, jib and mizzen, which 
are controlled by quick reefing gears, so that sail 
may be shortened to meet a squall at a moment’s 
notice. The cockpit is covered by a rubber covering 
which encircles the bodies of the occupants, so that 
a wave may break entirely over the canoe without 
filling it. The outfit also includes a Radix folding 
centerboard, a drop rudder, watertight metal tanks, 
anchor, drag or storm anchor, oil dripping appliance, 
life buoys and every possible device to insure speed 
and safety. 

SECOND ANNUAL MEET of the Western Ameri- 
can Canoe Association, at Ballast Island, Lake 
Erie, July, 1886. Result of the races : 

Class B, sailing—Three miles, triangular course, 
no limit to ballast or rig, eleven entries. Winner, 
Harry Gardner, Cleveland; time, 33m. Ios. Sec- 
ond place, O. H. Root, Cleveland ; time, 33m. Ios. 
Class A, sailing—Three miles, no limit to ballast or 
rig, four entries. Winner, O. A. Woodruff, Ruck- 
awa Club, Dayton, Ohio; time, 53m. Class I., 
paddling—Half mile, three entries, Winner, A. 
W. Kitchin, Tippecanoe Club, Chicago; time, 3m. 
5 I-10s. Second place, b. W. Wood, Tippecanoe 
Club, Chicago ; time, 3m. 5 1-10s. Class III., pad- 
dling — Half mile, three entries. Winner, R. P. 
McCune, Tippecanoe Club, Chicago; time, 7m. 
15s. Second place, Harry Gardner. Class II., pad- 
dling —Half mile, five entries. Winner, A. W. 
Kitchin ; time, 5m. 8s. Second place, C. J. Bons- 
field, Bay City, Mich. Sailing—Three miles, open 
to all canoes, with time allowance. thirteen entries. 
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Winner, O. A. Woodruff ; time, 48m. 17s. Second 
place, George B. Ellard, Cincinnati Canoe Club ; 
time, 48m. 3%s. All classes, three miles, sail first 
mile, paddle second, sail third, six entries. Winner, 
Harry Gardner ; time 56m. 33s. Second place, R. 
P. McCune. O. A. Woodruff came in first on this 
race. The judges ruled him out on account of some 
irregularity. 

Double paddling race, two men, Class V.—One- 
half mile, three crews entered. Winners, Kitchin 
and McCune ; time, 3m. 32s. Second place, Gard- 
ner and Root ; time, 3m. 38s. Classes I and A— 
300 feet, upset race, four entries. Winner, A. W. 
Kitchin ; second place, J. O. Shiras, Miami Canoe 
Club, Cincinnati. All canoes—Two miles, open to 
novices only, five entries. Winner, R. P. McCune ; 
time, 39m. 31s.; second place, B. W. Wood. All 
classes, sailing—Three miles, with time allowance, 
twelve entries. Winner, W. D. Breed, Cincinnati, 
O.; time, 50m. 44s.; second place, George B. 
Ellard ; time, 51m. 50s. Hurry-scurry race—Open 
to all canoes, run 100 feet, swim 50 feet.and paddle 
100 feet, four entries. Winner, A. W. Kitchin ; 
second place, Harry Gardner. All classes, sailing, 
without ballast—Three miles, time allowance, seven 
entries. Winner, O. A. Woodruff ; time, 58'%m.: 
second place, George B. Ellard; time, 68m. 25s. 
All classes, sailing—Two miles, sail one mile, paddle 
one mile, four entries. Winner, Harry Gardner ; 
time, 25m. 4s.; second place, O. A. Woodruff ; 
time, 25m. 34s. Sailing for the Gardner Challenge 
Cup—Twice around a three-mile triangular course, 
six miles ; fresh wind blowing, which increased to a 
gale. Entries: C. F. Pennewell, Cleveland.; C. J. 
Bonsfield, Bay City, Mich.; George West and D. 
W. C. Ruff, of Sandusky ; Harry Gardner, O. A. 
Woodruff and J. O. Shiras. Bonsfield, Woodruff 
and Shiras sailed in Class A, or narrow canoes ; the 
rest in Class D, or wide canoes. Gardner’s canoe 
rudder broke, West capsized, Ruff and Woodruff 
swamped, and Shiras’ canoe became water-logged. 
Bonsfield and Pennewell finished, the former winning 
in th. 25m. 16s.; Pennewell, close behind, finished 
in th. 36m. A great many canoeists had left for 
home before this race took place, which accounts for 
the small number of entries. 

REGATTA OF THE AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Grindstone Island, St. Lawrence River. Sixth 
annual meet. Programme of races: 

First day, Monday, August 23. No. 1, 9.30 A.M. 
— Paddling Class II., 1 mile. No. 2, 9.45 A.M. — 
Paddling Class IV., 1 mile. No. 3, 10 A.M. — 
Sailing Novices Classes A and B, no limits to rig or 
ballast (open only to members who never sailed a 
canoe prior to September 1, 1885), 14 miles. No. 4, 
Il A.M. — Paddling Class I. (this race exempt 
from ‘fone man one canoe” rule), 1 mile. No. 5, 
11.30 A.M.— Paddling Class III., 1 mile. No. 6, 
2 P.M.— Paddling tandem, Classes III. and IV., 
open canoes, I mile. No. 7, 2.30 P.M. — Sailing 
Class B, sail limited to 75 feet, any ballast, 3 miles. 
No. 8, 2.45 P.M. —Sailing Class A, sail limited to 
50 feet, any ballast, 3 miles. No. 9, 4 P.M. — Upset 
race, any Class II. or larger canoe (no special appli- 
ance allowed, at signal every canoe must be turned 
completely over), 200 feet. 

Second day, Tuesday, August 24. No. 10, 9.30 
A.M. — Paddling Class IV. (canoe and load to weigh 
at least 200 pounds), 1 mile. No. 11, 9.45 A.M.— 
Paddling Class III. (canoe and load to weigh at 
least 160 pounds), 1 mile. No, 12, 10 A.M. — Pad- 
dling and sailing combined, Classes A and B (paddle 
% mile, sail 14 mile, paddle % mile, sail % mile, 


paddle % mile, sail % mile),3 miles. No.13, 11 A.M. 
— Paddling Class II. (canoe and load to weigh at 
least 120 pounds), I mile. No. 14, 11.30 A.M.— Pad- 
dling tandem, Classes III. and IV., decked, 1 mile 
(Canoes for this race must be decked on half their 
length.) No. 15, 2 P.M.— Sailing Class B, no limits 
in rig or ballast, 3 miles. No. 16, 2.15 P.M.— Sail- 
ing Class A, no limits in rig or ballast, 3 miles. 
No. 17, 3 P.M. — Sailing unclassified canoes, no 
limits in ballast or rig, 3 miles. No. 18, 3.30 P.M. 
— Hurry-scurry race — 100 yards run, 20 yards swim, 
200 yards paddle. No. 19, 4 P.M.— Tournament 
and gymnastics. 

The ‘‘all-round record” with five prizes is based 
upon all events in this programme, except Nos. 3, 
4, 6, 9, 14, 17, 18, Ig —that is, upon six paddling, 
four sailing, and one combined. Every classified 
canoe (except Class I.) being eligible alike for two 
paddling races, two sailing, and one combined. For 
No. 4 members may bring and use another canoe 
besides the one allowed under Rule II. for other 
events. 

J. B. McMurricu, Chairman 
S. G. FAIRTLOUGH, 
READE W. BAILEY, 
Regatta Committee. 
RESULTS. 

Event 1. Five starters, five finished. C. J. 
Bonsfield, Regina, of Bay City, Mich., first prize ; 
Rev. Baldwin, /vene, Ottawa, second prize ; win- 
ner’s time, I2m. 27s. 2. Fourteen starters, thirteen 
finished. W. F. Kipp, edie, Canton, N. Y., first 
prize; H. F. McKendrick, /ena, Galt, Ont., sec- 
ond; winner’s time, 11m. 56s. 3. Sixteen starters, 
thirteen finished. W. B. Lesslie, Wanda, Kings- 
ton, Ont., first prize; H. F. Sinclaire, Gwenn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., second; winner’s time, 30m. 15s. 
4. Three starters, all finished. M. F. Johnston, 
Maggie, Toronto, first prize; C. M. Douglas, Har- 
mony, Toronto, second; winner’stime, 10m. 25s., 
being the best time over the course this year for sin- 
gles. 5. Nine starters, all finished. M. F. Johns- 
ton, Rapid, Toronto, first prize; E. Pitt, Zszganu, 
Brockville, Ont., second; winner’s time, 10m. 44s. 
6. Three crews started, all finished. M. F. Johns- 
ton and H. F. McKendrick, Rafrd, first prize ; G 
B. Wilkinson and F. M. Turner, JZerle, second ; 
winner’s time, 10m. IIs. 7. Fifty-three entries, 
thirty-four. finished. E. H. Barney, Pecowsic, 
Springfield, first prize; L. Q. Jones, Venture, 
Hartford, second; P. M. Wackerhagen, Zzr?/c, 
Albany, third; winner’s time, th. 10m. 30s. ; 
second’s time, Ih. 17m. Ios. 8, Seven start- 
ers, five finished. G. E. Edgar, Jr., Peggy, 
Newburgh, first; C. J. Bonsfield, Regina, second. 
Winner's time, Ih. 52m. 35s. 9. Twenty-one 
entries. J. E. Mellon, Surprise, Rochester, first ; 
second place was a dead heat for three canoes. 
Second trial resulted in a win for Heighway, Vina, 
Cincinnati. 10. Six starters, all finished. H. F. 
McKendrick, Zena, first; F. M. Turner, O/ize, 
second. Winner’s time, I2m. 55s. 11. Five 
starters, four finished. M. F. Johnston, Rapid, 
first; G. B. Wilkinson, AZer/e, second. Winner's 
time, IIm. 55s. 12. Seventeen starters, fourteen 
finished. C. B. Vaux, Zassie, New York, first ; W. G. 
McKendrick, Mac, Toronto, second. Winner's time, 
just 45m.; second boat 6s. later. 13. Three starters, 
all finished. R. W. Baldwin, /rvene, Ottawa, first ; 
C.J. Bonsfield, Regina, second. Winner's time,11m. 
18s. 14. Three starters, all finished. F.M. Turner 
and G. Wilkinson, O/ive, first; W. G. McKen- 
drick and D. B. Jaques, AZac, second. Winner's 
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Forty-two started, forty-one 
Pecowsic, first, 45m. 38s.; 
53s.; and P. 


time, IIm. Is. 15. 
inished. E, m Barney, 
R. W. Gibson, Vesfer r, second, 47m. 
Butler, Blanche, third, 4gm. 5s. 16. Eight starters, 
all finished. G. E. Edgar, Jr., Peggy, first, 51m. 
20s.; J. L. Weller, Zdu, second, 57m. 17. Noentries. 
18, Seventeen entries, four finished. J. L. Weller, 
Zulu, first; G. B. Wilkinson, AZerle, second. Ig. 
H. F. McKendrick and crew won the tournament, 
in which there were six contestants. 

\. C. A. YEARLY CHALLENGE CUP AND INTER- 
NATIONAL TROPHY Race. Fifteen entries, includ- 
ing the two visiting Englishmen, W. Baden-Powell 
and W. Stewart, in Nautilus -_ Pearl. 
[hirteen starters, and eleven finished. R. W. Gib- 
Vesper, Mohican C. C. of po first, rh. 
39m. 158s.; E. H. Barney, Pewcowsic, Springfield 
C. C., second, th. 39m. 23s.; C. B. Vaux, Lassie, 
N.Y. <. ©, wd, i 41m. 47s. Course, three 
around the one and one-half mile triangle, 
seven and one-half miles in all. Time limit, three 
hours. Gibson holds the cup till next August, and 
then has to win again to hold it. It is to be 
sailed for every year at the meets. Fifteen 
boats are picked out according to their standing 
on the record made in the A and B sailing 
races. The Peggy was run into by the Wraith 
just as the race was started, and both canoes 
lost their mainmasts. Peggy at once got another 
one, and joined in the race on the second 
round, completing the seven and one-half miles in 
th. 42m. 12s., which would have given him fourth 
place. His time was kept officially. The order of 
names on the record and the points obtained by the 
first ten are here given. Sixty names appear on the 
record to forty-three in 1835 : 


canoes 


son, 


times 


POINTS 
J. oy mee , ° ; ‘ . 36.76 


Edgar, Jr. 34.80 
. Brokaw , . 34-34 
- McKendrick . , i : ‘ 33 28 


. Jones . . . . . 2 
These five men received the five rec« il prize flags : 
28.57 
28.52 
27.62 
25-70 
21.28 


. R. W. Baldwin 
7. ay Butler 

8. C. B. Vaux 

» F. M. Turner . 
10. Wm. Whitlock 

Fifty points are the most “possible fen any one 
record, five races, counting ten for the winner of a 
race, 

The sixtieth man on the record is E.' Bellatty, who 
came in last in the only race he entered, and there- 
fore scores one point for a finish. 

At the annual meeting the association was divided 
into two divisions, according to the new constitution. 
‘The Eastern and Central divisions now make up the 
A. C, A., together with unattached members. It is 
likely that in another year a Western and a Canadian 
division will apply for admission. 

The Commodore and Secretary of the A. C. A 
are to be elected in November by the division officers 
and executive committee. The officers of the Cen- 
tral division are: R. W. Gibson, Vice-Commodore 
(A. C. A. but commander of the division); B. W. 
Richards, Rear-Commodore ; E. W. Brown, Purser. 

CRICKET. 

THE MONTREAL CLUB visited Boston July 26, 
and on the 28th, after a Monday’s contest with the 
noted Longwood Club, of Boston, had to retire 
from the match a badly defeated party, much to 
their surprise, as they thought they had a team with 
them capable of giving the home eleven a good 
fight. The Longwood Club, however, have now 


got a capital team to place in the field, and this 
time they gave the visitors a regular Waterloo. 
The Canadians went to the bat first, and they were 
disposed of for 68 runs, Lacey, their professional, 
contributing 29, being the only double figure score 
of the innings. George Wright took 4 wickets 
for 12 runs in this inning, Hubbard 4 for 26, and 
Chambers 3 for 27. On the part of the Longwoods, 
they were not got rid of until they had run up the 
large total of 282, of which George Wright contrib- 
uted the top score of 85 not out, Chambers adding 
67, Appleton 38, Sam Wright 34, and Mansfield 13. 
Lacey led the Montreal, bowling with 6 wickets for 
8o runs, seven bowlers being tried. In the second 
inning of the visitors they could only equal their 
previous score, Lacey again leading with 26 to his 
credit, Stancliffe this time adding 10. George 
Wright took 9 wickets for 53 runs, and Dutton 2 
for 30, Weak bowling and loose fielding by the 
visitors materially aided the home team in their 
innings at the bat. 


THE LARGEST SCORE IN A MATCH on record was 
made on August 4, in a contest which took place at 
Hampstead, Eng., between the Hampstead Club 
eleven, and an eleven of the town known as the 
Stoics, and before the first innings ended they were 
in a condition to test their ability as stoics of the 
first water, the Hampstead eleven’s score proving to 
be the largest of the season in one innings, besides 
which A. E, Stoddard, playing for Hampstead, made 
the highest individual score on record, viz., 485. 
The other cricketers who have reached the fourth 
century *. a single inning are J. S. Carrick, with 
419 ; W. N. Roe, 415; E. F. S. Tylcote, 404, and 
W. G. Smee 400; each of these four batsmen, 
however, being not out when the inni.g ended. 
We give below the score of this last instance of big 
batting : 

HAMPSTEAD. 


Stoddard c Kelly b Renny 
Marshall b Oscar 

Beach c Lavender b Flewi 
Turberville b Kelly . 
Parker c Kelly b Carter 
Doyle c and b Daniel 

Swift c Kelly b Carter . . 
Dollar c Lavender b Kenny 
Rooth ¢ Carter b red + 
Stewart not out 

Extras 5 


MO és se eo Ss HR DS OOS Oe: oe 5 

A Decipep Surprise Party was given the 
American twelve by their Canadian visitors on the 
occasion of the first day of the International match 
at Seabright, N. J., last month. The first ball 
bowled in the first innings of the Americans took 
Brewster’s stumps, and the second bowled E. 
W. Clark, while J. A. Scott and Brockie were 
caught before making arun. The first four Amer- 
ican wickets went down for only one run, which was 
a leg-bye, and six wickets were down for only eleven. 
When it is added that eight of the American players 
were caught or bowled without a run, the extraor- 
dinary excellence of the Canadian bowling, with the 
extremely active field support given it, may be 
understood. 


THE STATEN ISLAND CLUB won and lost a game 
with the Canadian Zingari team during their visit to 
New York in August. On the occasion of the first 
match Mr. Wilson of the Canadian team clean 
bowled six of the Staten Islanders, caught and bowled 
one, had another caught off his deliveries, and got 
one leg before wicket. Thus nine wickets fell to 
him — a phenomenal performance with the ball, 
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Tuk Loxncwoov Ctun on August 238, at Fall 
River, were defeated by the Fall Rivers in a closely 
contested game. Two innings were played, at the 
close of which the score stood 57 to 51, in favor of 
the home ‘eam. 


THE HAMILTON CLUB on August 28, at Ilamilton, 
Ont., defeated the visiting West India eleven with 
seven wickets to spare. Score, first inning: West 
Indias, 114; Hamilton, 116. Secondinning: West 
Indias, 63; Hamilton, 63, and only three wickets 
down. 


THE PARTY OF ENGLISH amateur cricketers who 
arrived in New York, August 22, were as follows: 
Kev. A. Fortescue, of Devonshire; W. E. Roller, 
of Surrey; J. A. Turner and H. W. Bainbridge, of 
Cambridge University; A. R. Cobb, E. H. Buck- 
land and k. J. Key, of Oxford University ; J. R. 
Hine- Haycock, of Kent; C. E. Cotterell, of Mid- 
dlesex ; H. Rotherham, of Warwickshire; F. T. 
Welman, of Somersetshire, and E. J. Sanders, of 
Exeter, Devonshire. 


THE CONTESTS IN AUGUST between the visiting 
West India team and the clubs of Montreal and 
‘Toronto resulted as follows : 

August 17 — West Indians vs. Montreal, at Mon- 
treal. Won by latter, by 110 to 62, the first inning’s 
score deciding the match. 

August 18 Ww est Indians vs. Halifax Wanderers, 
at Montreal. Won by former by 314 in I inning. 

August 21 — Montreal vs, Halifax Wanderers, at 
Montreal. 209 to 189. 

August 24 — West Indians vs. 
onto. Won by West Indians by 
runs. 

August 25— West Indians ws. Ontario Associa- 
tion, at Toronto. Won by the former by 160 to 
144. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MATCH, Canada vs. United 
States, was this season played on the new cricket 
field of the Seabright Cricket Club, at Seabright, 
N. J., near Long Branch, before the smallest attend. 
ance of spectators ever seen at any of the series of 
matches, the crowd present being a very fashionable 
one, however. It was a two days’ match, and it 
was played August 13 and 14, with the result of 
the signal victory of the visiting Canadians by a 
score of 229 to 132, this being the third successive 
victory of the Canadian team over American twelves 
in the series between them. The score in full is as 
follows : 


Toronto, at Tor- 
inning and 39 


ANADA, 
Mirst innings. 
Mor- 


Second innings. 

D. W. Sanders, c. 
gan, b. MacNutt Ey 

W. W. Vickers, 1. b. w.,b 
Lowry 

W. C. Little, 


c. Brockie, b. Lowry 


o c. Brewster, b. Mac® 
79 b.! 
- 19 not out 
c. MacNutt, b. 


Brewster . 


a >. Brockie, b. Brewster 
3 5 Ww ilson, not out. . . and b. Brewster 
J. Fuller, 1. t ey: 
"MacNutt ; b. Clark 
BYE. I yes 3, wides 4, no ball 


lotal Potal 


FOR 


OCTOBER, 


UNITED STATES, 

First innings. 

srewster, b. Ferric . o ce. 
Morgan, Jr., notout. 17 
~ Clark, Jr.,. bi agg 

A. Scott, c. Little, b. 
Gillespie oe 
W. Brockie, ) 

b. Gillespie 8 
L. Mansfield, « ‘ 

Gillespie 5 b. 
S. Law, b. Gillespie. ... 0 st. 
H. MacNutt, 1. b. 

by 15. St. 
A 


Sec nig tanings 
Little, b. Wilson . . 


. Sat me rs, b. Gillespic 


E. 
V. i 
- 


. Little, b. Gillespie. 


b. w., b. Ferrie 
Gillespie I 
Saunders, b. Wilson . . 


Saunders, b. Gillespie . 


c. Little, b. Gillespie 
b. 
tC os not out 
run out... b. 
Byes 2, leg | 


V.C. Lowry, 
Leg byes 


RUNS AT THE FALL OF EACH WICKET. 
CANADA. 
First innings g 24 24 
Second innings 23 33 a a 4° 
UNITED STATES, 

First innings .... oo 18 
Second innings 


»9 49 92 105 LIT 11 
56 61 96 100 Io 101 10 


I IL IT 30 30 30 34 55 
20 26 26 33 45 45 66 72 72 73 77 

The analysis of bowling left the aggregate figures 
as follows: Canadian bowlers—Taking wickets, 
Gillespie, 9 wickets for 4o runs; Wilson, 7 wick- 
ets for 37 runs; Ferrie , 5 wickets for 43 runs. 
American bowlers— Taking wickets, Brewster, 3 
wickets for 3 runs; McNutt, 4 wickets for 14 runs; 
Clark, 5 wickets for 33 runs; Lowry, 7 wickets for 
107 runs; Low, I wicket for 14 runs. 

Umpires — Mr. R. R. Kennedy, of Hamilton, for 
Canada, and Bromhead for United States. 

The record of these matches now stands : 


Where Played. Winners. Won by 


New York City 

. Montreal, P.Q .. 
. - New York City . . 
. New York City 

. Harlem, N.Y . 
nt Toronto, Ont... 
: Hoboken, N _& 
~« Soromte, Ont... 
’ Hoboken, N. ds ee 
. . loronto, a ee 
. Hoboken, N. J . 
. Philade Iphia, Pa.. 
. « Ottawa, Ont... .. 
. Philadelphia, Pa 

. Hamilton, Ont.*. . | United 
. Philadelphia, Pa. . | United States 8 wickets. 
. Toronto, Ont... e nited States | rin’g.& 49 ru 
. Philadelphia, Pa.*. | Canada... . | 100 runs. 

. Toronto, Ont ..., Canada.... 


° | 39 Tuns. 
. Seabright, N.J .. | Canada ....{| 97 runs. 


23 runs. 
61 runs. 

3 wickets. 
drawn. 
34 runs. 

¢ Wickets. 
9 wicket 

4 wickets. 
4 wickets. 
4 wickets. 
5 wickets. 
87 runs. 

5 wickets. 
drawn. 
States rt wickets. 


United 
Canega...: 
United 
Canada.... 
United States 
United States 
United States 
| United States | 
United Stat 


‘Tw incn ona 


CROQUET. 

THE FINEST EXHIBITION of scientific croquet- 
playing on model asphalt croquet courts known in 
the history of croquet in America, was that which 
marked the grand tourney of the American Croquet 
Association, which ended at Norwich, Conn., on 
August 21. The last day’s play was especially 
exciting. Upto the last day Jacobus had lost two 
and was to play Botsford, who had lost but one. 
When they were called to play, there was a general 
rush for the court they were to occupy, and the 
greatest interest of the week was exhibited. The 
game was played with the utmost care by both, but 
Jacobus seemed to be the better man, and had a suc- 
cessful run, until he got both balls rovers, when 
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Botsford caught him, and went around the field with 
one and part way around with the other. He left 
Jacobus behind the upper stake, and the object ball 
standing in the wire of the cage. Jacobus tried a jump 
shot on it, captured it, and finished the game. The shot 
was the best of the tournament. ‘The result placed 
the players on atie, but Bryant took Jacobus in 
hand and beat him, which gave the first place to 
Botsford, with Jacobus second. 


The following are the complete scores, games won 

being mentioned first : 

Botsford, Manhattan Club, New Yori 

Jacobus, New Brunswick, N. - 

Wambold, Mutual, Staten Island. ...........-. 
Bryant, Northampton, Mass 

Bush, Granite Club, Staten Is 

Johnson, Philadelphia 

Dickey, Norwich 

Redd, New York . 

Strong, New London : 

Gemond, Empire Club, ‘Tremont, N. 

Spelding, Townsend's Harbor, } 

Baldwin, Danbury 

Whitman, Troy .. . 3 ro 
Loomis, Rockville S = 

There are five grounds located in a fashionable 
quarter of the town, over which are suspended eight 
electric lights. Playing commenced as early as half- 
past five A.M. some days, and continued till midnight. 
Crowds of the most fashionable people have wit- 
nessed the contests. The contestants were men well 
situated in life, and their ages range from twenty-six 
to sixty-six years. The visiting players were well 
entertained, and speak highly of the hospitality of 
the people of the handsomest town in New England. 

"CYCLING. 

THE MOST INTERESTING CYCLING event in August 
last, was the tour of the clerical ’cyclists from New 
York along the Hudson River towns to Cobleskill, 
N. Y. They left New York on August 3, the 
party being officered as follows: Commander, Rev. 
Sylvanus Stall, Lancaster, Pa. ; chaplain, Rev. Irwin 
P. McCurdy, D.D., Philadelphia; quartermaster, 
Rev. Howard H. Russell, Oberlin, Ohio. 

The tourists visited the following towns ez route, 
via Tarrytown, Newburg, Fishkill, Wappinger’s 
Falls, Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck, Hudson, Albany, 
Troy, Cohoes via Saratoga, Amsterdam, Canajo- 
harie, and Sharon Springs, the tour ending at 
Cobleskill. A special vote of thanks was extended 
to Commander Stall for his untiring efforts in making 
the tour from first to last so enjoyable. He was 
requested to project a similar one for the summer of 
1887, of which the special feature should be that the 
ministers should ride tandem, with their wives 
occupying one of the seats. It is probable that the 
tour next year will start from Philadelphia and 
end at Staunton, Va., via Lancaster, Columbia, 
York, Gettysburg, Frederick City, Hagerstown and 
Winchester. 

The party included the following clergymen : 

Rev. Sylvanus Stall, Lancaster, Pa., age, 39 years; 
Rev. Irwin P. McCurdy, D.D., Philadelphia, age, 
30 years; Rev. William Pittinger, Haddonfield, N. 
J., age, 46 years; Rev. L. M. Kumler, Berwick, 
Pa., age, 37 years; Rev. Charles E. Fessenden, 
Summit Hill, Pa., age, 39 years; Rev. J. O. 
Critchlow, Uniontown, Pa., age, 37 years; Rev. R. 
FE. Campbell, Florida, N. Y., age, 30 years; Rev. 
Henry I’. Scholl, East Springfield, N. Y., age, 35 
years ; Rev. William P. Evans, Columbia, Pa., age, 
38 years; Rev. Charles E. Cunningham, Elizabeth, 
N. J., age, 29 years; Rev. G. A. Rathbun, New- 
burgh, N. Y., age, 30 years; Rev. A. C. Wheaton, 
Little Falls, N. Y., age, 36 years; Rev. A. I.. Wil- 
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son, Rockland Lake, N. Y., age, 45 years; Profes- 
sor G, F. Nicolassen, Clarksville, ‘'enn., age 28 years; 
Professor R. P. Orr, Amsterdam, N. Y., age, 38 
years; Dr. K. R. Underwood, Lancaster, Pa., age, 
42 years; G. L. Sterling, Poughkeepsie, N. \ 
age, 2£ years ; 


M. Loy Hanna, New Castle, Pa., 
age, 32 years; Hadley Jones, Little Falls, N. Y., 
age, 29 years. Average age of tourists, 34 years; 
average age of the ministers, 3 years ; Presbyterians, 
g; Episcopalians, 3; Methodists, 2 ; Lutherans, 2 ; 
Baptists, 2. Cycles ridden: Columbia Experts, 8 ; 
Columbia Light Roadsters, 2 ; Faciles, 4; Stars, 2; 
Victor, 1; Royal Mail, 1; Marlboro Club tricycle, 
1; Columbia tricycle, 1. Average sizes of machine, 
50-inch. Average of how long a rider, nearly three 
years. 


THE HILL CLIMBING CONTEST, arranged under 
the auspices of the Orange Wanderers, took place at 
Orange, N. J.. on August 14. The contestants 
were sent away at intervals of a minute, in the fol- 
lowing order: John A. Wells, Philadelphia ; C. H. 
Chickering, Smithville; E. P. Baird, Orange, and 
C. L. Meyers, Jersey City. Only the first two 
reached the top of the mountain, Baird being forced 
to stop a short distance from the top, while Meyers 
gave up before half the course was covered. 
Chickering won the medal, reaching the mountain 
top in gm., while Wells’ time was 12m. 20s. The 
referee was. Dr. E. W. Johnson ; judges— Dr. G. 
C. Brown, H. E. Littell, L. H. Porter, Dr. R. M. 
Sanger, L. H. Johnson and C. H. Zacharias ; 
starter, Harry W. Wells. 


REMARKABLE RIDING was done on the Long Eaton 
track, England, on August 25. George Gatehouse, 
the Cambridge University crack, rode a mile on a 
tricycle, finishing the first quarter in 4os., the half in 
Im. Igs., and the full mile in 2m. 41 2-5s., beating 
all records. P. Furnivall made an attempt to 
beat the world’s record for one mile. He did the 
quarter in 37s., the half in Im. 15 4-5s., and the 
mile in 2m. 30s., beating Howell’s American record 
by I 2-5s. Sydney Lee also beat ail cycling records 
in a fifty-mile road ride, finishing that distance in 
3h. gm. 15s. 

The following tables show the value of these new 
records : 

ONE MILE TRICYCLE, 
GATEHOUSE. PREVIOUS WORLD'S I:ECORDS. 
Y% mile gos. 
i mile 1m. 
t mile 2m. 


Y% mile 
4 mile 
1 mile 


41 2-58. 
Im, 21 4-5S. 
2m. 49 2-58. 


ONE MILE BICYCLE, 


FURNIVALL. PREVIOUS WORLD’S RECORDS. 


Y%mile 37s. Y mile 35 1-58. 

\% mile 1m. 5s. % mile 1m. 12 4-58. 
¥%mile 1m. S$. ¥% mile 1m. : 
1 mile 2M. 30s. 1 mile 2m. 3 


EXTRAORDINARY SPEED was attained in the prac- 
tice races of August 24, at Hempden Park track, 
Springfield, Mass., the occasion being Rhodes’ efforts 


in a five-mile trial run to beat the record. Several 
fast men took turns in making the pace. The result 
was the most remarkable feat yet credited to the 
sport. The following table tells the story: 
PREVIOUS 
WORLD'S RECORD, 
2M. 31 2-58. 
21 3-5 
08 2-5 
05 


RHODES, MILE TIME, 


3 


1 mile 2m. 38 
2 miles 
3 miles 
4 miles 
5 miles 57 2-5 


THE TWENTY-FIVE MILE professional bicycle 
championship was contested at the Aylstone grounds, 
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Leicester, England, July 31. The starters were F. 
Wood, Leicester; T. Battensby, Newcastle; F. 
Lees, Leicester ; and J. Birt, Northampton. Wood 
won easily by half a dozen yards in Ih, 22m. 39 
3-5s. Lees and Battensby ran a dead heat for 
second honors. This is the third time Wood has 
won the belt, gh it now becomes his personal 
property ; time, th. 22m. 39'3-5s. ‘The following is 
a return of the five races for the belt : 
1st. ad. 3d. H. M. 
2. Battensby . Duncan. .. De Civry ..1 17 
» Battenaby . Lees... ss Wood ....1 30 


23 - Wood... 
July 18 . Wood 

1886, 

July 31 


. Battensby. . Bir 22 

Howell. . . .Battensby . 26 
. Wood Lees and 

Battensby, dead heat. . .1 22 39 3°5 

CAPTAIN WILLIAMS, of the New Jersey Wheel- 
men, started off July 31, to wheel to Gettysburg, 
Pa., in company with Lieut. Keer, of the same 
club, returning home on August It. He expressed 
himself as well pleased with his trip, but says the 
roads are in a terribly bad condition for ten miles 
round Gettysburg. 

FISHING. 

SoME NOTABLE CAPTURES of large trout are re- 
ported from the Nepigon River in the Province of 
Quebec. ‘The Toronto Mail of July 28, says: 

** Messrs. Falconbridge, Q.C., G. T. Blackstock, and T. B. 
Galt have returned to this city from the Port Arthur assizes. 
After getting through their cases at that place, the three 
learned gentlemen went up the river Nepigon for some trout 
fishing. They had splendid sport, having killed some magni- 
ficent fish. The following is a sample of one morning’s work 
with two rods at Cameron’s pool: One fish of 33% pounds, 
two of 3% each, one of 3% one of 2%, one of 2%, six of 
2 pe sunds ‘each, one of 1%, and four of 1 pound each— 
h total being seventeen fish, weighing 36% pounds, 

killed before half- -past nine in "the morning. The fis! 
were weig thed as they were caught, so that there is no guess- 
work in ‘the matter. It is doubted whether there is any 

authentic record of a better catch of brook-trout with the fly 
on any other river than the Nepigon. A specimen trout, 
weighing nearly five pounds, 22 inches in length, caught on 
the morning of their departure, has been on view in the window 
of a popular King street restaurateur.” 


A MONSTER SHARK was caught in Gravesend Bay, 
L. I., on July 24. The shark was 15 feet long and 
weighed 450 pounds. It was taken by Capt. John 
Morris, who had gone out with nets to fish for market. 
The nets were hardly in the water when Capt. Martin 
Hinds, one of the fishermen, spied several big sharks 
following the boat. The men baited their long 
shark hooks with mossbunkers and then threw them 
overboard. That quickened the pursuit of the sharks 
and presently their leader was hooked. The shark 
at once became belligerent and plunged toward the 
smack furiously. Two of the men stuck it with 
harpoons and another banged it between the eyes 
with an iron bar. Quickly turning, the monster made 
off in an opposite direction, and it took the strength 
of the five men in the boat to check its flight, which 
was not done until nearly all the line was paid out. 
After about a half-hour the shark was dragged into 
the boat, gashed with harpoon wounds and badly 
bruised from the blows of the iron bar on its head. 


Dr. WILLIAM H. BLANKLEY, of Fort Hamilton, 
was presented last month with an enormous shrimp, 
which was caught off the Grand View Hotel. Its 
weight was one and three-fourths ounces, and it was 
nine incheslong. The feelers, or tentacles, measured 
one foot. 


AT A MEETING on August 5 of the American 
Anglers’ Association, at Alexandria Bay, it was 
resolved that a committee of two be appointed to 


confer with the Canadian Commissioners of Fish- 
eries, and ask them to co-operate in preventing net 
fishing in the St. Lawrence River, to extend the 
open season for bass fishing, and to assist in all 
matters pertaining to the preservation of fishing in 
the said river. 


A DOLPHIN was captured on August 4 by one of 
the passengers on board the steamer /. B. Schuyler, 
which runs to the fishing banks off Sandy Hook 
Lightship. It was the first ever taken on the banks 
by any of the customary fishermen who resort there. 

LACROSSE, 

THE Toronto Lacrosse Cius’s TEAM visited 
New York on August g to play a match with the 
New York Club’s team for the championship of 
America, and the Canadians achieved a creditable 
victory on the occasion, thereby returning the com- 
pliment the New York team paid them in Toronto 
earlier in the season.. There was a large attendance, 
chiefly of Canadian residents, and the spectators 
greatly enjoyed the contest. Among the lookers-on 
were the gentlemen of the Irish Lacrosse team, who 
eagerly watched the play of the Canadian sport. 
The ball was faced soon after five o’clock by Referee 
Hugh C. Kelley, captain of the Irish Lacrosse team, 
and the Canadians at once commenced to attack the 
New York goal, which they eventually captured after 
four minutes’ play, by the aid of F. Dixon, who 
made a fine throw in between the goal posts from 
the centre of the field. When the ball was started . 
again the Canadians were soon on the offensive, no 
less than four shots being made at the goal in suc- 
cession. Brown made some pretty stops and helped 
Hodge, the goal-keeper, considerably, while some of 
Popham’s stops and throws did much to save a goal. 
Sewell at last got the ball, made a good shot, which 
was well stopped by Hodge, but the ball rebounded 
off his cross to Stowe, who shot it through the 
posts,scoring the second goal for Toronto. Time, 
Irm, The third game was the hardest fought of 
all, the defense field of the New Yorkers working 
like beavers to resist the attack of the Canadians, 
but it was of no avail. Wheeler had been taken 
from outside home and placed in goal, but even 
that did not stop Dixon taking the ball from center- 
field, through the defense, and then shooting it 
through the posts with a low, sweeping stroke, 
scoring the third goal for Toronto. Time, 18m. 
Time was called after fifteen minutes’ more play, in 
which no goal resulted, leaving Toronto victors by a 
score of 3 goals to o. 

Positions. 
Goal 
Point 
Cover-point 
First defense . . 
Second defense 
Third defense . 
Center field ° 
Third attack .. 
Second attack . . 
First attack 
Outside home . 
Inside home 


New York. 
. S. S. Martin H. L. Hodge. 
W. C. Bonnel - Brown. 


. J. S. Garvin ; D. Ritchey. 
» W. DOPNEM .... W. Robinson, 
. R. B. Coulson E. Merritt. 
a. “A. Macdonald . H. J. Wright. 
J. C. Gerndt. 
W. Meharg. 
G. Popham. 
. F. McClain. 
*, S. Wheeler. 
C. D. Lennox. 
Umpire for Toronto, E. Wiman. Umpire for 
New York, J. Sinclair. Referee, Hugh C. Kelley, 
of Irish Lacrosse team. Time of game, one hour. 
Goals obtained, Toronto 3; New York, 0. Goals 
captured, Dixon 2; Stowe, I. 


Toronto. 


ae a8 McHenry 
. R. Eckart 
A. M. Stowe 


THE LacrossE MATCH for the championship of 
the United States, between the New York Club, the 
present holders, and the Brooklyn Athletic Club, the 
challengers, was played on the St. George, Staten 
Island, ground, August 21. New York won the 
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championship and the Westchester Cup on July 5, 
of this year, from the St. Paul Club of St. Paul. 
[he Brooklyn Athletic Club at once challenged for 
it, and the result was one of the best contested games 
ever seen. The defense field of New York was too 
much for the Brooklynites, and they could not score a 
single goal. The New Yorkers managed to score two 
goals. The first one was obtained by W. Meharg 
from a neat pass by Popham, time 27m,, and the 
second in the same manner and by the same men, 
in om. 


THE IrisH LaAcrossE TEAM’s tour through the 
United States and Canada was a very enjoyable one, 
despite the fact that the team were defeated in a 
majority of their contests, they winning two in 
Canada, 

The prominent match of the trip in the United 
States was that played on the beautiful grounds at 
St. George, Staten Island, on August 10. In this 
contest the home twelve was made up as follows 


From New York, Wheeler, Robinson, Brown and 
Hodge; from Brooklyn, Flannery, Roberts and 
Crosbie ; from Boston, Noyes, Ritchie, Simson and 


Davis, and from Baltimore, Penniman. The game 
was a very spirited one, and only fora slight acci- 
dent would have passed off without anything to inter- 
rupt a pleasant afternoon’s sport. Wheeler and 
Ritchie, both of the United States team, in their 
eagerness to get the ball, came together with a crash, 
and as a result of the collision both had big bumps 
on their foreheads. Wheeler had to retire and the 
Irishmen dropped a man, but Ritchie resumed play. 
The individual play of Roberts, Wheeler, Ritchie, 
Crosbie and Davis,, as also the veteran Flannery, 
was very fine for the United States, and it was due 
to them that they won the game. On the part of 
the losers Sinclair, Dill, the goal-keeper, Mont- 
gomery and Nelson played with remarkable spirit, 
but their opponents were better in passing the ball 
and worked well together. 


The score was as follows : 


POSITIONS. UNITED STATES. IRELAND. 
SE Se Frank Crosbie... . . 4 A. H. Dill. 
Sr RE 4. tac ot A. W. Child. 
Cover Point . Penniman ..... J. McLeish. 
First defense . alg A. Devs. .... 3 €. Belly. 
Second defens« ; Ww. “F Robinson... . H. Seaver. 
Third defense .. . 4: A. Hodge, jr. . . . J. C. Gibb. 
Center field. .... . H. Roberts... .. W. A. Wheeler. 
Third attack. P I a Ns 4 ce as J. Blow. 
Second attack. ... A. J. Ritchie . D. J. Ross. 
First attack aya t 'R. Flanner ry . R. Nelson. 
Outside home. ... F.S. Wheeler. . . .. R. Montgomery, 
Inside home... . . L. J. K. Sen es ....J. Sinclair. 
Field captain. ....E. Cluff....... . H.C. Kelly. 


-One anda half hours, Goals won — U nited 
Goals scored by Sinclair in 13m. ; by 
; by Simson in 5m. ; by Flannery in 7m. : by 
Ritchie in 4m. ; by Sinclair in 12m,_Umpire for United States 
—W. Journeay. Umpire for Treland—D. MatDonald. 
Referee —H. H. Balch, of New York Club. 


Time of game 
States, 4; Ireland, 2. 
Wheeler in 12m. 


THE VISITING IRISHMEN returned to New York 
Aug. 27th, and next day sailed in the Uméria for 


home. They expressed themselves highly pleased 
with the visit. 
The record in brief of their matches in the 


United States and Canada is as follows: 

August 10—TIrish team vs. Picked Twelve of 
New York, Boston and Baltimore, at St. George, 
Staten Island. Won by the latter by 4 goals to 2. 

August 11—TIrish team vs. New York Lacrosse 
Club, at St. George, Staten Island. Won by the 
latter by 3 goals tor. 

August 13—TIrish team vs. Shamrock Club of 
Montreal, at the Shamrock Club grounds. Won by 
the former by 3 goals to 2. 
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— Irish team vs. Picked Twelve of Can- 
Won by the latter by 5 


August 13 
ada, on same grounds. 
goals to I. 

August 13— Irish and Canadian vs, Canadian, 
same grounds. Won by the latter by 1 goal to o. 

August 14— Irish team vs. Montreal Ciub, 
Montreal Club grounds. Won by 
goals to 2. 

August 16 — Irish team vs. Toronto, on the Kose- 
dale grounds, Toronto. Von by the latter by 5 
goals to 2. 

August 17 — Irish team vs. Young Canadian Club, 
at Richmond Iiill, Toronto. Won by the latter by 
3 goals to o. 

August 18 — Irish team vs. St. Catherine Club, at 
St. Catherine. Won by the latter by 5 goals to 1. 

August 19 — Irish team vs. Niagara Club, at Niag- 
ara Falis. Won by the former by 4 goals to 2. 

August 21—Irish team vs. ‘Toronto Club, at 
Toronto. Won by the latter by 3 gcals to 2. 

August 25 — Irish team vs. Capitals, at Ottawa, 
Ont. Won by the latter by 5 goals to 4. 


MEssrs. SINCLAIR AND DILL, the secretaries of 
the Irish team, on August 25 issued the appended 
circular letter in the Toronto Maz/, expressing their 
appreciation of the courtesies and hospitality received 
in Canada, in which they stated that : 

‘* The element of rough play, such as severe body 
checking and slogging, which, from reports of cham- 
pionship matches. we had supposed to be a neces- 
sary feature of your national game, was eliminated 
from it by all our opponents. We have no reason to 
think that the game lost interest with spectators in 
consequence ; in fact, we have been assured that the 
contrary was the case. Is it not a pity, then, that 
such play as has been recently reported in the Cana- 
dian press should occur in any match between first- 
rate clubs? If this style of lacrosse is to continue 
and grow worse from year to year, is it not probable 
that the game will become one in which the best part 
of Canadian youth will decline to take part? We 
Irishmen, while we recognize the right of Canada to 
make and interpret the laws of her own game, can- 
not understand why your association should allow 
its laws to be constantly broken. We have had the 
presumption to think we could improve your rules, 
and we have abolished body checking as your play- 
ers practice it, and have made other slight alterations 
and definitions. Our referees, when foul is sustained, 
have no option, but are bound td inflict the proper 
penalty. If our visit should happily open the eyes 
of your players to some of the weaknesses of their 
system, and to the dangers into which we see that 
the game is fast drifting, it will not have been under- 
taken in vain. We have learnt the game late, we are 
still young in in its practice, but we yield to none in 
our devotion to it, and it is for this reason that, be- 
fore leaving your shores, we appeal to Canadians, as 
friends whom their kindness has made brothers in 
arms, to see to it that no act of theirs may injure or 
endanger as a manly sport the national game of Can- 
ada, in which we are too proud to claim an interest.” 

There is sound advice in this letter. 

PEDESTRIANISM. 

THE GREAT FOOT-RACE between W. G. George 
and William Cummings, at Lillie Bridge, England, 
over a mile course, took place August 23. Six 
thousand people were present to witness the con- 
test. Though there was much interest manifested 
in the event, and the betting reached high figures, 
the crowd was orderly and good-natured. The 
atmosphere was unfavorable, being rather thick. 


cn 
the latter by 6 
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Cummings appeared at the starting place with an 
elastic stocking on his ankle. George gained from 
the start and led by a yard at the quarter mile. Time, 
59s. He maintained the same lead at the half mile, 
which was made in 2m, 2s. The men retained their 
relative positions until near the three-quarter mile, 
when Cummings spurted and took a slight lead. 
Time, 3m. 734s. From this point to the seven 
furlongs the race was desperate and even. At the 
latter point Cummings’ foot slipped and George 
darted ahead, winning the race. Ilis time was 4m. 
1234s., and is the best on record. 


POLO. 


tiie ENGLISH GENTLEMEN who make polo a 
specialty have visited Newport and returned home after 
a pleasant sojourn as guests of the Westchester Polo 
Club. It was a case of veni, vidi, vici, as far as the 
international contest at Polo was concerned, as they 
won the match with ease. They began their match 
with the American players on August 25, on which 
occasion they defeated their opponents by a score of 
10 games to 4. On August 28 the second series of 
games were played, the sides in this series being as 
follows : 

Westchesters — Messrs. Hitchcock, Jr., Thorn, Jr., 
Keene and Raymond Belmont. Hurlinghams — 
Messrs. Watson, Lawley, Hone and Little. The 
play proved the great superiority of the Hurlingham 
men in every respect except in the straight runs, 
which were a shade better made by the Westchester 
men. The umpires were: E, L. Winthrop, for the 
Americans, and Mr. Lambton, for the English ; the 
referee was F. O. Beach, and the timekeeper, S. S. 
Sands, Jr. The conditions were the same as on 
Wednesday, three periods each of twenty minutes’ 
actual play, with ten minutes’ rest after the end of 
each, and two minutes’ rest after each goal. 

The games played to a finish numbered 16, ‘‘ time’ 
being called with the seventeenth game unfinished. 
The games were made as follows: First, Lawley, 
3m.; second, Lawley, 1%4m.; third, Lawley, 3m.; 
fourth, Hone, 4m.; fifth, Keene, 4%m.; sixth, Law- 
ley, 4m.; seventh, Lawley, 11%4m.; eighth, Lawley, 
144m.; ninth, Watson, 6m.; tenth, Watson, 2m.; 
eleventh, Little, 13(m.; twelfth, Hitchcock, gm.; 
thirteenth, Little, 2%m.; fourteenth, Little, 4m.; 
fifteenth, Hone, Im.; sixteenth, Watson, 3m.; seven- 
teenth lasted 17m., and then ‘‘ time” was called. The 
Hurlinghams got 14 games to Westchester 2. 

Two straight matches having been won by the 
English team, the third was not played. The $1,000 
cup and the championship goes to England. The 
result is rather discomfiting to the Americans, but 
the victory was won clearly by superior play. Lawley 
was in splendid form, while Watson’s back strokes 
were incomparable. The Westchester team played 
much better than on the first day, and played better 
as a team. 


’ 


THE RIFLE. 


THE ELcHo SHIELD ConTEstr at Wimbledon, 
England, in July last resulted in the success of the Irish 
team, as will be seen by the appended score. The 
marksmanship was not up to the average of the inter- 
national contests, this being mainly due to the apathy 
in long range shooting which has existed in rifle 
circles in England during the past few years, with 
the consequent lack of practice. The weather, 
however, was not the most favorable for high scores, 
It is gratifying to note among the ‘‘ Eights” the 
name of Sir Henry Halford. While not shooting in 
his usual high form, his many friends on this side 


of the Atlantic will join us in the hope that he has 
fully recovered from the severe illness which was 
reported last spring to have threatened his life. He 
would be cordially welcomed with his team again in 
America. Major Young, Mr. Rigby and the fellow- 
members of his team, who also have many friend: 
in the States, were heartily cheered at the conclusion 
of their successful work. They are entitled to 
great credit for their skill before the butts, and the 
decisive victory for Ireland. The score follows : 


IRELAND, 


wo yds. gooyds. tyoooyds. ‘Totals 
Major Young ‘ ; 63 67 203 
Mr. John Rigby 3 73 59 166 
Mr. Ganly . ~ = 53 189 
Mr. Braithwait« 5 y 182 
Mr. Thynne 

Captain Cooper 

Mr. Joynt 

Captain Murphy 


Grand Totals 


SCOTLAND, 


joo yds. ooyds. rtjoooyds. ‘Totals 
Captain Thorbur I 
Mr. Johnston... 

Mr. Boyd 

Lieut. Ferguson 

Captaia Young 

Mr. McKerrell . . 

Mr. T. Caldwe!i 

Mr. Michie 


Grand Totals 


ENGLAND. 
800 yds. goo yds. 

Captain Lamb 64 
Sir Henry Halfora . 
Captain Gibbs ...... 
W. Whitehead ..... 
Captain Godsal 
Lieut. Dutton-Hunt . . 
Mr. T 
Hon. Mr. Greville .. . 


57 
56 
48 
59 
55 
57 
53 
49 


Grand Totals 5 43 434 


THE WIMBLEDON MEETING of 1886 was not with- 
out its quota of American marksmen and American 
prize-winners. Mr. Walter Winans, of Baltimore, 
Md., won the Hillhouse Cup, for double rifles, 
eight shots at the running deer target, while Mr. 
Louis W. Winans won the second prize for the Shoot- 
ing Times’ prizes. 


THE Wor Lb’s ReEcoRD is said to have been 
beaten by W. Ilayes of Newark, N. J., on August 
7, by his making 2,211 points on a German 25-ring 
target in rooshots at 200 yards. He used a muzzle- 
loading rifle off hand. It was in the second match 
of a series for a silver cup. There were thirty-four 
entries, and the lowest score made was 1,980 points. 
John Coppersmith of Newark made 2,163, Mr. 
Lober of this city made 2,144, Mr. Dorrler 2,126, 
and Mr. Vogel 2,084. The last three are members 
of the Zettler Rifle Club of this city. 

ROWING. 

ILANLAN, THE CANADIAN CHAMPION, on August 
12 rowed three miles, with a turn, on Lake Quinsig- 
amond, in Igm. 23s., beating all his previous record::. 
Hanlan’s trial was the first of three to be given by 
him on Lake Quinsigamond, to try if the record of 
19:54 for three miles in a single shell could be bro- 
ken. Hanlan rowed over the old regatta course, 
one and a half miles and turn, and used a cedar 
shell just made for him by Blakie, of Cambridge. 
The water was in perfect condition, there being 
hardly a ripple on its surface. Hanlan maintained a 
32 stroke throughout the race. 
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THE SUMMER REGATTA of the Staten Island 
Athletic Club took place off West New Brighton, S. 
I., August 14. The course for all the races was one 
mile, and the winners were as follows : 

Senior single-sculls — H, W. Janssen first, in 6m. 
20s. 

Junior single-sculls — Guy Richards first, in 5m. 
435. 

Four-vared shells — Guy Richards (bow), A. L. 
Carroll, W. C. Rowland, H. W. Janssen (stroke), 
first, in 5m., defeating two other crews after a good 
race. 

Four-oared barges — A. B. Rich (bow), F. C. 
Hilliard, Hunter Brown, H. W. Waido, Jr. 
(stroke), H. Van Vechten (coxswain) first, in 5m. 
35s. The //esper crew followed in 5m. 35%s.; 


Judy third. 


Eight-oared shells —R. T. Smith (bow), A. F. 
Rodewald, J. R. Armstrong, C. A. White, W. C. 
Rowland, W. F. Ward, R. T. P. Fiske, R. Con- 
yngham (stroke), W. A. Lentihon (coxswain), first, 
in 5m. 40s. 

A swimming race, one hundred yards, was won 
by Guy Richards. 


SWIMMING. 


THe Har MILE CHAMPIONSHIP of England 
was competed for on July 10, in the Welsh Harp 
Lake, Hendon. ‘The weather was fine and water 
smooth ; the entries included almost all of England's 
fastest amateurs, and admittance was free, yet the 
attendance was less than two hundred. Course 
straightaway, in fresh water, with no tide or current. 
The result was as follows : 

H. C. Schlotel, Surbiton Club, 14m. 17%s.; ID. 
Ainsworth, Serpentine C., 15m. 2%s.; II. R. She- 
vill, Amateur C., 15m. 20\%s.; G. Bell, Sandring- 
ham and Unity C., 15m. 32%s.; T. Smith, East- 
bourne C., 15m. 33s.; I. W. Moses, Zephyr C., 
15m. 58s.; A. P. France, Park C., 15m. 583s.; G. 
Aston, North London C., 16m. 4os.;, F. T. Hughes, 
Bristol Leander C., 16m. 45s.; W. Brickett, Zephyr 
C., 17m. 45s.; W. A. Brandt, Brighton A. C., 17m. 
48s.; G. Powsey, H. M. Tug Zocust, Sheerness, not 
timed. . 

Schlotel led all the way, won easily, occasionally 
turned on to his breast, and could have finished many 
seconds earlier. His time, 14m. 17%s., is now the 
fastest amateur record, supplanting Iqgm. 23%s., 
made by D. Ainsworth, July 14, 1883, in the same 
water, and in a race for the same prize. Sthlotel is 
twenty years old. Ainsworth won a championship 
thirteen years ago, but is an unusually vigorous 
veteran. 

THe Last Race of the series between Dennis 
Butler, of Philadeiphia, and W. B. Johnson, an 
English ex-amateur swimmer, took place on the 
Delaware River, Philadelphia, on Saturday after- 
noon, August I4. They swam with a strong tide 
from Five-mile Point to Ridgeway Park, over four 
miles, and Butler won in th. 12m. 53s., fifty yards 


ahead. When two-thirds down the course a heavy 


squall swept over the river, and the water became 
very rough. Butler was confused, and Johnson 
soon gained a lead of one hundred yards, which was 
soon lost, however, when the former struck further 
out into the river where the tide was running strong. 


AN AMATEUR CONTEST took place August 16, at 
Jamesport, I. I., in which Robert Hilliard, the 
President of the Gilbert Dramatic Association, of 
Brooklyn, bore off the honors. The race took place 
in the waters of the Great Peconic Bay. Alderman 
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John McCarthy, of Brooklyn, and Counsellor An- 
thony Barrett were the judges. Hilliard won in rh. 
17m. and was so far ahead that the others came 
in in a row-boat. The distance was 334 miles. 


Tue ENGLISH Contest for the salt water ama- 
teur championship at a quarter of a mile took place 
at Portsmouth, August 2, in the sea, off Southsea 
Seach. Course said to be 88 yards long, making the 
quarter-mile race five lengths, with four turns. A 
subsequent measurement proved it more than 15 
yards short. Quarter-mile, H.C. Schlotel, Surbiton 
and Ilex S. C. (half-mile and one mile amateur 
champion), first length, 1m. 214s.; second length, 
2m. 20s.; third length, 3m. 38s.; fourth length, 5m. 
gs.; fifth length, 6m. 214s. 


THE MATCIL RACE for the 100-yards champion 
medal of the New York Athletic Club took place 
August Ig on the Harlem River. The contestants 
were H. E. Toussaint, G. S. Cammack, J. P. Thorn- 
ton and C. S. Muller. Starter W. G. Schuyler gave 
the word, and they plunged into the water. The 
course was straight away from the float to a line near 
the opposite shore, and the over-hand side-stroke, 
taught by Gus Sundstrom, was the one to be used 
by the conditions of the race. Toussaint took the 
lead from the start and kept it to the end, winning 
in Im. 40s., with Muller second in 2m. Ios. Cam- 
mack secured the third medal in 2m. 45s. After the 
100-yards race the postponed half-mile race.for third 
place, the first and second having been won, was 
swam by H. R. Muller and J. McH. Cornell. The 
course was from Iligh Bridge to a line near Tuomey’s 
dock. Muller won with comparative ease in 12m. 
45s. The best American record was made by Brown 
on this same course last year; it was Im. 18 2-5s. 
The best English amateur record is Im. 15s. 


THE AMATEUR SWIMMING Marcu for the 
championship of America took place on Saturday, 
August 21, from the New York Athletic Club boat 
house on the Harlem river. The day was delightful, 
and the river was gay with small boats. There 
were two heats and a final in the too-yards race. 
The course was from the boat house direct across to 
the New York landing. In the final, H. Braun, 
Pastime A. C., won in Im. 29%s.; H. E. 
Toussaint, N. Y. A. C., second; time,-1m. 32s. 
Toussaint was shut out by a small boat when 
within twenty yards of the finish, and had to swim 
around. John Zettel, of the Dolphin Boat Club, of 
Cincinnati, got third prize. There were ten entries 
in the one-mile. race. The course was from 
McComb’s Dam Bridge to Gates’ lumber dock. 
Robert P. Magee, of Baltimore, won in 29m. 2s. 
Alexander Meffert, Manhattan A. C., second; 
time, 32m. 21s. John Zettel, Dolphin B. C., 
Cincinnati, third; time, 33m. 41s. Toussaint 
had third place on the start, but was taken with a 
cramp when opposite the boat-house, and drew out. 


THe NEw York ATHLETIC CLuB’s professional 
swimmer, Gus Sundstrom, on August 28 had a race 
with the English champion, John Robinson, at Oak 
Point, Westchester County. The course was from 
a point opposite Port Morris to the Oak Point dock. 
Robinson had Daniel Rumbold as his judge, and 
Sundstrom bestowed that honor on J. C. Hyce. 
W. A. Stoddard acted as timekeeper. It was 6:40 
when the word was given, and a second after the 
two men struck the water with two faultless headers 
exactly together. For a moment they kept side by 
side, neither apparently exerting himself much. 
They swam with nearly the same stroke, on the 
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right side, and throwing the left hand over. Sund- 
strom, however, kept his head out of water, while 
Robinson held his under with his mouth open, and 
breathing at about every second stroke, when he 
would pop his head up only to poke it under again at 
the next stroke. Sundstrom soon began to forge 
ahead, and when one-eighth of the course had been 
passed, he was several feet in advance. Robinson 
spurted and got a little ahead, and then Sundstrom 
settled down to work, and at the half was twenty 
feet away from Robinson. Robinson did his best, 
but the distance between the two grew longer until 
it became evident that Sundstrom need not exert 
himself more. So he turned a somersault and pad- 
dled steadily on to the stake-boat. His time was 
14:05, and Robinson came up twenty-five seconds 
later. 


THE attempts made to swim through the Whirl- 
pool Rapids below Niagara Falls, inaugurated by the 
courageous English swimmer, Captain Webb, two 
years ago at the cost of his life, were repeated last 
August with the result of another sacrifice of life in 
one instance, and a narrow escape from death in 
another. The ventures of the cranks who essay the 
passage of the rapids in various tub and and float 
contrivances are unworthy of notice. But the pluck 
and courage of the men who so recklessly risk their 
lives in an effort to accomplish the feat of swimming 
through a powerful whirlpool, claim the recognition 
of a record, even though it is that of useless fool- 
hardiness. The first man to attempt to accomplish 
the feat Captain Webb failed in was James C. Scott, 
of Lewiston. He was a fisherman, who had lived 
around the falls for years, and was infatuated with 
the cataract from the time Captain Webb perished 
in the Whirlpool Rapids. When the unoccupied 


steamboat Mazd of the Mist went through July 15, 
1885, Scott got on the deck, and had to be pulled 


off by main force. On August Ig Scott jumped into 
the whirlpool clad in a cork life-preserver, a shirt 
and a pair of drawers. He went into the lower 
whirlpool or Devil's Rapids. The time when he 
jumped in is disputed. His clothes were found on 
Thomson flats, just above the whirlpool, and from 
there he evidently walked around the bank to the 
place where he iumped in. 

The first successful attempt to swim the rapids was 
made on August 22, when William J. Kendall was 
the fortunate man to escape death on the passage. 
No previous intimation of his intention had been 
given, and when his body was seen in the river by 
people on the old Suspension Bridge, the cry was 
raised that a drowned man was being carried through 
the rapids. It was soon seen, however, that the 
swimmer had on a life-preserver, and was making 
vigorous and successful efforts to keep his head 
above water and his body in the center of the 
stream. Kendall is twenty-four years old, stands 6 
feet 2 inches, and weighs 195 pounds. He is ath- 
letic and muscular, and for four years was a member 
of the Boston police force. He arrived at the Falls 
that morning, and registered at Sault’s Western 
Hotel. William Walker’s hack was engaged by 
Kendall, who was accompanied to the Suspension 
Bridge and the old Maid of the Mist road by Frank 
Sault. There the party alighted, the horses were 
hitched, and the three walked down to the water's 
edge. The spot was the same from which Graham 
had started on each of his trips. It was just two 
o'clock when Kendall pulled off his clothes and 
adjusted his cork jacket. Sault secured the jacket 
and Kendall took a deep, long dive into the stream. 
A few vigorous strokes took him to the center of the 


river, where a return current carried him back 
towards the Falls for several feet. Then he was 
caught in the main current and was soon floating 
rapidly on towards the rapids. As he neared 
the swift-rushing water the swimmer _ turned 
over on his’ breast and began tread- 
ing, evidently afraid of being sucked under 
by the undertow. It was 2.05 P.M. when Ken- 
dall struck the first breaker, which covered his head, 
although his hands could be seen moving in the 
spray above the billow. The passage was a terri- 
ble one, and the swimmer’s head could be seen 
tossed hither and thither, now on top of the mad 
waves and now completely submerged by the rush- 
ing water. When opposite the American Whirlpool 
Park those on the shore declared that they saw 
Kendall thrown violently into the air at least ten 
feet. Then he disappeared, and was evidently 
sucked under. When he came to the surface he was 
several hundred feet down the river. Kendall 
seemed insensible when he reached the whirlpool, 
and he floated for some seconds until he finally 
reached one of the numerous maelstroms and was 
carried down. He was some distance away when 
he came to the surface, and he began to exhibit 
signs of life. He paddled around in a dazed sort of 
way, and struck out for the Canadian shore. He 
reached a rock and clung there for some minutes, 
breathless and exhausted. Then he was assisted 
out of the water by Tom Riley and George Toby, 
who had watched his passage through the rapids, 
and made haste toreach him. He was so weak that 
he thought he was dying, and, as if he had lost his 
senses, he begged to be let alone, although death 
by drowning awaited him if he were not helped frem 
the rock. 

After his recovery from the effects of his feat, in 
response to the question : ‘‘ What was your object in 
swimming the rapids?” Kendall made the following 
statement : ‘‘A few days ago I had a discussion with 
a party of friends about Captain Webb and his death 
in the rapids. * I maintained that Webb was killed 
by striking his head against a rock, and said that a 
good swimmer, with ordinary luck, could get through 
the rapids by keeping on top of the water. I told 
them that I was a good swimmer and thought I could 
do it myself. We kept on talking and finally one 
of the party said that he would bet $500 that 
no one could do it. I had $1,coo in the bank 
and I offered to wager that amount that I would 
swim the rapids inside of a week. We arranged the 
bet and the stakes were put up.” Kendall’s account 
of his feelings while in the water was graphic. The 
second wave nearly knocked the life out of him, he 
said, and after that until he reached the whirlpool 
all he knew was that he was being tossed around 
and tumbled about at the mercy of the waves. He 
turned several somersaults in the water at the 
whirlpool when he was sucked under. Kendall said 
he had had enough of Niagara, and states that he 
would not undertake another such journey for thou- 
sands of dollars. In his opinion a baby has as good 
a chance of going through alive as the strongest 
swimmer that ever breasted water. 

SHOOTING. 

THE OPEN SEASON for duck shooting in various 
States and territories enumerated, is as follows: 
Idaho, August 1 to April 15; Illinois, August 
15 to May 1+ Indiana, September 1 to April 15 ; 
Iowa, August 15 to May 1; Maryland, November 


1 to February 1 (Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays only) ; Michigan, September I to January I ; 
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Minnesota, September 1 to May 15 ; Montana, Au- 
gust 15 to May 1; Nevada, September 1 to April 1 ; 
New York, September 1 to May 1—in the waters of 
Long Island, October 1 to May 1; Ohio, Septem- 
ber 1 to April 10 (Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays only) ; Oregon, September 1 to May 
1; Utah, September 15 to April 15 ; Washington 
Territory, September 1 to April 1; Wisconsin, 
August 15 to January I; Wyoming, August 15 to 
May I5. 

THE FISHER’s ISLAND GUN CLUB and the West- 
minster Kennel Club at New York stocked Fisher’s 
Island with long-legged English hares a year or 
more ago, and the hares thrived wonderfully. There 
are no trees on the island, and they find coverts in 
the almost impenetrable shrub copses in the hollows 
between the hills. Thence they emerge into the 
cultivated fields and gobble up the young crops. 
When a man comes near them they gallop across 
the hills, bounding like kangaroos over obstructions, 
and get into their retreats. It having become desir- 
able to reduce their numbers, a premium of $1,000 
was offered to the member of the club bagging the 
greatest number of hares for the season of ’86. Also 
a purse of $250 for the dog which does the best 
field work of the season. The sport of hunting 
them began September 1, and crack New York shots 
visited the island during September. In hunting 
the hares the hounds penetrate into the thickets and 
drive the game out, and the hunters shoot the hares 
while they are careering through the air in their 
astonishing jumps. It is not easy to hit a hare in 
full spring, the performance combining the fine 
points of both bird shooting and fox hunting, and 
the sportsmen waste a great many shots on the 
Atlantic Ocean. But as the hares cannot get off 
the island, the chances of one once started for escape 
are limited. Hares weighing 18 pounds were shot 
in September. 

TENNIS. 

THE FEATURE OF the Lawn Tennis Tourney at 
Newport last August was the contest between 
Messrs. Sears and Beekman for the championship 
and the cup, the latter being valued at $700. Sears 
had previously won the cup once, but the rules 
require it to be won three times— not necessarily 
consecutively — before a competitor can become 
owner of the prize. Beekman’s play inthe first set 
was superb. He patronized the Lansdowne cut to 
some extent, and was careful in the placing of the 
balls. The result of the first set, which Beekman 
won by a score of 6 — 4, was a surprise, as Sears was 
expected to lead off with a won set. But Beekman 
played splendidly and won as good and well-contested 
aset as ever was played on the Casino grounds. 
Sears up to this time was playing with decided 
unsteadiness, but he gathered himself together after- 
wards, for he saw he had a worthy foeman. He 
placed some splendid balls, but Beekman repeatedly 
goaled them amidst rounds of applause. But in this 
way Sears managed to tire him, for it was evident 
that Beekman had to put forth far more exertion than 
his opponent. The second set Sears won with com- 
parative ease, but the third was far better contested, 
the score getting frequently to deuce. The third 
set, all things considered, was the best of the day. 
Beekman regained his steadiness, and each appeared 
at his best until Sears got 4 to 2, when there was a 
falling off on the part of his opponent. The fourth 
and last set was played well, but luck was frequently 
against the young New Yorker, although Sears 
played a superb game. The score ran up pretty 


evenly until it was 4 all, and there was a great deal 
of suppressed excitement. Sears, however, won the 
twe next games, and therefore the match, and 
obtained the championship. He _ was _ loudly 
applauded and heartily congratulated. 


THE ‘‘OuTING” LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION of 
New Jersey, which was organized in May last by six 
New Jersey clubs, has completed its first series for 
handsome championship trophies; only four of the 
clubs, however, participated. The following sched- 
ule shows the position of the different clubs at the 
finish :— 

WON, LOST. 

Chilton Hill 

E! Mora . 

Knock-Abouts 

Cranford 

The Roselle and Westfield clubs were unable to play 
the games scheduled for them, but in the fall series, 
which was begun on the first of September, the 
Weston clubtook the place of Westfield, resigned, and 
Roselle will play all the games scheduled for their 
team. The remaining members participating are the 
same as in the previous series. The Association, we 
believe, is the only one of its kind in existence. On 
account of two resignations, the board of officers, 
as reconstructed, is: Louis J. Drake, President, 
Elizabeth; W. E. Fleming, Vice-President, E] Mora, 
and Hudel Neilson, Secretary, Chilton Hill. 

YACHTING. 

A NOTEWORTHY YACHTING CRUISE was com- 
pleted on August 24 by the arrival of the steam 
yacht Ruth, of the Oswego Yacht Club fleet, at 
Newport. The Ruth left Oswego on the 5th inst., 
crossed Lake Ontario and Alexandria Bay, thence to 
Montreal, to Sorie at the mouth of Richelieu River, 
to St. John’s River and Lake Champlain. On the 
latter the Sappho, Dr. W. Seward Webb, of New 
York, bound for Burlington, Vt., was spoken. Mr. 
Conde and family remained a week at Lake George. 
The yacht reached Albany through the Whitehall 
Canal, thence down the Hudson to New York, 
witnessed the trial race of the four big sloops on 
Saturday, passed Sunday at Premium Point, near 
Larchmont, touched at New London, and arrived at 
Newport on the evening of August 24. 


THE Most Notep RIVAL of the Galatea, the 
yacht /vex, in the race for the Cape May cup with 
the Genesta, on August 15, won with ease, and 
thereby took possession of the cup which the Genesta 
won in 1885 in this country. The start was made 
at 10 o’clock A.M. on August 14, and the course was 
about one hundred and seventy miles. Both the 
Trex and Genesta started with their whole mainsails 
square-headed, and their gafftopsails and jibtopsails 
set over the headsails. After passing the Needles 
the wind lightened, and the yachts were then be- 
calmed for an hour in a heavy rolling sea. When 
the wind freshened the /rex went ahead, and in mid- 
channel was six miles in the lead. After that she 
did not see the Genesta again. The /rex sighted 
Cherbourg Breakwater at 2 A.M. Having passed 
inside the Breakwater, she passed out by the East- 
end at 3 A.M. A brisk south-west wind was blow- 
ing, and she made a quick return run, arriving at 
Cowes at 1.10 P.M., August 15, at which time the 
Genesta had not been sighted. The Genesta reached 
Cowes at 5 P.M. 


THE WATERS OF NEwWPporT HARBOR were, on 
August 17, the scene of a novel and interesting 
contest, in which cat-rigged boats of the vicinity 
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figured, A number of the resident society young 
men of Newport conceived the novel idea of charter- 
ing the cat-boats so well known in this harbor and 
sailing them themselves. Each boat was entitled to 
‘‘ahelper.”” Two gentlemen, one of whom acted as 
skipper, occupied each boat. ‘lhe course was from 
an imaginary line drawn from Mr. E. D. Morgan’s 
steam yacht 4my, thence to Goat Island and to and 
around a stakeboat at the north and east end of 
Gould Island, leaving the buoy on the port hand, 
and return, passing to the southward, a distance of 
about nine miles. ‘Ten boats started, the names of 
which and the amateur sailors, but not the ‘‘ helper,” 
are appended :— Annie, Mr. Center Hitchcock and 
Mr. E. M. Padelford; Flash, Mr. Fred O. Beach 
and Mr. O. W. Bird; Osprey, Mr. J. N. Howard 
and Mr. O. H. P. Belmont; 4Z@ce, Mr. George 
Work and Mr. W. R. Hunter; Zwo Buddles, Mr. 
W. Rutlerfurd and Mr. L. M. Rutherfurd, Jr.; 
Princess Ida, Mr. Sands, Jr., and Mr. N. G. 
Lorillard ; Zeaser, Mr. IF. P. Sands and Mr. C. S$. 
Boyd ; AZary King, Mr. A. M. Jones and Mr. F. 
Yznaga; //attie, Mr. Whitney Warren and Mr. 
Raymond R. Belmont; Aessie, Mr. G. W. King 
and Lord Portchester. 

One boat which had entered did not compete, 
owing to illness in the amateur skipper’s family. 
‘The start was made at 1th. 5m. The dZce obtained 
a good lead and won the race very easily. She fin- 
ished at 12h, 58m. 20s., with the Princess da sec- 
ond, the latter passing the line at Ih. 2m. 20s. 
The boats presented a fine appearance as they left 
the harbor. ‘There was a stiff breeze. The wharves 
were lined with fashionable spectators. The course 
was marked out by Captain Tom Shay, who led the 
fleet with his cat-boat, and the winning boat wisely 
followed the veteran pilot, and thus won the race, 
the other skippers making many ludicrous mistakes. 
The Bessie, before leaving the harbor, fouled Mr. 
Agassiz’s cutter Ae/pie and carried away her top- 
mast. The time of the Alice and Princess [da 
were only taken. The entire party was subse- 
quently entertained by Mr. Morgan on board of the 
Amy. 


THE Hutt Yacut Civup, of Hull, Mass., at the 
last meeting of its membership committee, added thir- 
teen new members to the already long list. Among 
these new members were General Samuel Dalton, 
adjutant, quartermaster and inspector-general of 
Massachusetts militia; Hugh Cochrane, the owner 


of the schooner 7vega ; Drs. George Stedman and 
R. Bb. Dixon; E. R. Hunnewell, of Doe, Hunne- 
well & Co.; Sidney M. Hedges, of Hedges & 
Hodges, life insurance agents ; Charles ‘I’. Maynard, 
of Linden & Meyer; Wallace D. Lovell, of Potter, 
Lovell & Co., bankers. 

CLUB ELECTIONS. 

SAN FRANcIScO YACHT CLUB: commodore, I. 
Gutte ; vice-commodore, J. Mervyn Donahue ; secre- 
tary, Charles G. Yale; financial secretary, W. C. 
Gibbs ; treasurer, T. Bangs; directors, W. Letts 
Oliver, C. W. Kellogg, J. W. Peer, Charles Chett- 
senden, Louis Sloss, Jr. 

TORONTO YACHT CLUB : commodore, T. McGaw ; 
vice-commodore, G. P. Reid; captain, Geo. F. 
I:vans ; honorary secretary, W. |ickson ; treasurer, 
W. H. Parsons; measurer, Fulford Arnoldi; com- 
mittee of management, J. W. Morse, Hume Blake, 
N. B. Dick and R. G. Moffatt. 


rue principal yachting events of August were 
the series of competitive races between the American 
sloop yachts of Boston, New York and Brooklyn, 
the A/ayflower and Puritan bearing off the honors 
of the trial races from the Priscilla of New York 
and the 4¢/antic of Brooklyn. The result of the 
two contests of August 23 and 25 was the selection 
of the J/ayflower to represent America in the Inter- 
national yacht race for the Queen’s Cup of September. 

Among the minor yachting events, which was 
very enjoyable to the participants, was the Oyster 
Boat Regatta, given under the auspices of the 
Larchmont Club. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Rapip FLIGHT of homing pigeons was recorded 
on August 5, four pigeons being released that day 
at the Grand Central Depot in New York at 10 
o'clock, the birds arriving at New Haven at 11.07, 
making 87 miles in 67m. 

THE PIGEON RECORD was beaten on August 16, 
by two birds belonging to Mr. M. B. Maguire of the 
Kings County Homing Club and Mr. Theodore F. 
Read of the Hudson Club, who forwarded them to 
Montgomery, Ala., a distance of 875 miles. On 
August 10 the birds were liberated, and Governor 
Hill, Mr. Maguire’s silver cock, reached home the 
same day, beating the best record of any New York 
or Brooklyn bird. 








ROWING, 

A WINNEPEG correspondent, writing about 
the Winnepeg Rowing Club, says that the club 
was organized four years ago, and now has a 
membership of from 175 to 200 members, mostly 
of the young business men of that city. The 
irst year of the club’s organization the members 
built a floating boat-house, but this was carried 
away by the ice the following spring. A perma- 
nent structure was then built at considerable sac- 
rifice, at the junction of Assiniboine and Red 
rivers. H. M. Howell is the president of the 
club, and he also occupies the same position in 
the Winnepeg Association. Nearly all the racing 
of the club is in four-oared lap-streaked boats, 
which gives each member of the club an oppor- 
tunity to become an active member of the club 
by being able to participate inthe sport. Three 
regular club regattas are given during the year, 
and each crew has a week’s practice before they 
occur. The idea that the Winnepegs spend the 
greater part of their time in the water is an 
erroneous one. They are business men, and, on 
an average, each member is doing well if he can 
get over an hour's practice each day, and the 
majority fail to find over a half-hour to devote 
to the sport. This is usually in the evening, and 
they row, as a rule, about four miles very hard, 
believing that the short, hard pull is of more 
advantage to the oarsman than a long, easy pull. 
Vigorous methods of training is the idea of the 
crews. To show the working force of the club, 
it is only necessary to state, that on the regular 
Friday evening scratch races, it is no uncommon 
sight to see fifteen four-oared crews in the water 
during the evening. These Friday evening races 
on the club’s course, which, by the way, is a very 
good one, and of sufficient width for six boats, 
are of great advantage to the members. The 
stroke of the club is that originated by Mr. G. 
F., Galt, and is a long, sweeping one, with plenty 
of finish. The oar handles are drawn well in 
towards the body, while the recovery is as quick, 
although the oar is longer in the water, and it is 
this principle that tells ina race. Thestroke is the 
same as that with which Mr. Galt, as captain of 
the Argonauts, has twice won the championship 
of Canada for four-oared crews. They never 
pull over thirty-five or thirty-six strokes to the 


minute in a race, and, in fact, with this length of 
stroke, it would be impossible for them to do so. 


LitvLE Tom Prichard is dead, at the age of 
twenty-three years. Those who have attended 
the annual tournaments of the National Rod 
and Reel Association, will remember his slight 
boyish figure as he stepped jauntily to the 
stand to cast a trout fly, in the champion class, 
against such masters of the rod as Reuben 
Leonard, Hiram Hawes, and many others almost 
as well known. 

The poor boy had the seeds of consumption 
in his system when he made his last cast in 
public, last fall; his cast then was ninety feet, 
only one foot less than the famous cast of his 
father, Harry Prichard, and was only beaten 
by Reuben Leonard, ninety-two feet, which 
remains the champion cast of the world. He 
was so kindly and gentle in his nature that even 
his competitors fell into the way of calling him 
by the pet name given him by his friends, 
“ Little Tom.” 

* 
* * 

THE leases of many of the saimon streams of 
the Province of New Brunswick are about to 
expire, and the privileges of fishing will be sold 
to the highest bidder. ‘ 

The past season has been the most successful 
known for many years, and this, in connection 
with the fact that our English cousins are begin- 
ning to appreciate American salmon fishing at its 
full value, will probably lead to much higher 
rental prices than heretofore. We trust that 
Professor Baird may succeed in his efforts to 
introduce the salmon to the Hudson, and to 
restock the almost depleted waters of the 
Penobscot, so that we may have our own 
salmon fishing in the States without depending 
on neighbors who, however friendly they may be, 
are — shall we say it ?— sometimes inordinately 
jealous as to fishing privileges. 

* 


* & 

THE Hon. Robert B. Roosevelt has written 
much on the subject of fishing and shooting, 
and so well, that the announcement of a new 
volume by him in which these topics are treated, 
although but incidentally, will be hailed with 
pleasure by all who have read his previous 
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works. The title of the book is “Love and 
Luck, a Story of a Summer's Loitering on the 
Great South Bay.” 

It would be impossible for the author to sail 
over these enchanted waters, even in a narrative 
where the boy archer is his shooting competitor, 
and forget his life-long allegiance to the shot- 
gun and the rod, the result of which is that, 
apart from the love story running through the 
book, there is a charming description of this 
Long Island Mediterranean, and the variety of 
sport to be found in the water and in the air. 

There are pages devoted to sailing over this 
summer sea, to bluefish and sheepshead fishing, 
snipe shooting, crabbing, clam digging, each 
treated in the inimitable manner of which Mr. 
Roosevelt is master, while all through the book 
there ripples like the babbling of trout-brooks, 
two little love stories with whose natural 
sequence the book ends. FUE, 


* 
* * 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. C. Manning, N. C.— The third annual field 
trials of the Fisher’s Island Club takes place Novem- 
ber 8, at Fisher’s Island, N. Y. Max Wenzel is the 
club secretary, and his address is Hoboken, N. J. 
That of the Eastern Fields Trials Club comes off on 
November 22, at High Point, N.C. W. A. Coster 
is the club secretary, and his address is Flatbush, 
Kings County, N. Y 


America Cup.—The number of minutes the 
Puritan defeated the Genesta in the races of 1885 
was as follows: First race, September 14, 1885, 
over the New York Club course, Puritan beat 
Genesta 16m. I9s.. corrected time; second race, 
September 16, 1885, over course twenty miles to 
leeward and return, Puritan beat Genesta Im. 38s., 
corrected time. 

Yachtsman, Phila.— The prizes won by the Gen- 
esta in American waters in 1885, were three, as fol- 
lows: —The first, September 18, over a triangular 
course, outside the Scotland Lightship, a $1,000 cup 
offered by Commodore Dougiass. The second was the 
Brenton’s Reef Cup, September 21, over a course from 
the Sandy Hook Lightship to and around Brenton’s 
Reef Lightship and return. The third was the Cape 
May Cup, September 26, from Sandy Hook to Cape 
May Lightship and return. 

Oliver N., Annapolis.— A ‘‘rod” measures 16% 
feet or 5% yards. A mile is 5,280 feet or 1,760 
yards. 

J. A. D., Westchester.— The time standard of the 
English champions this year is as follows: The one- 
mile bicycle— Time standard, 2m. 48s.; present 
holder, Sanders Sellers. The five-mile bicycle — 
Time standard, 15m.; present holder, M. V. 
Webber. The twenty-five miles bicycle— Time 
standard, th. 20m.; present holder, R. H. English. 

Red Runner. — Myers won his victory over 
George at Madison Square Garden, on May 8, 1885, 
when he beat the English runner by 1 1-5s. They 
finished their first lap with George, whose time for 
the 220 yards was 31s., in the lead by about 6 yards. 
George’s time for the two laps was 62 3-5s. He was 
in the lead, too, as they came around the third and 
fourth times, his time being respectively 1m. 35 4-5s. 
and 2m. g 4-5s. George’s time as he entered the 
sixth and last lap was 2m. 44 3-5s. Myers began 


to try in earnest as he passed the upper Madison 
avenue turn. He cut down the distance between 
them even on the turn and collared the Briton on 
the backstretch. Myers’ time was given as 3m. 15 
4-5s. George was I I-5s. slower. The best amateur 
record is the one made by George in England. It 
is 3m. 8 2-5s. The best professional record is that 
of Richards, 3m. 7s. W. Cummings’ record at a 
1,000-yards run on April 30, 1881, at Preston, Eng- 
land, was 2m. 17s., and on May 14, same year and 
place, he made a world’s record of 4m. 16 1-5s. ina 
one-mile race. 
Par 
YACHTING. 


THE annual cruise of the New York Yacht 
Club, which took place last August, was a com- 
plete success from beginning to end, and Com- 
modore Elbridge T. Gerry is to be congratu- 
lated on the result. As a whole, the gentlemen 
interested in New York yachts are a very lib- 
eral set of gentlemen, who extend every cour- 
tesy to visitors and the press, and in this latter 
respect Mr. J. Beavor Webb can take a very 
profitable lesson from the members of the New 
York club, which would lead him to pursue a 
very different course to that which marked his 
conduct towards the gentlemen of the metropol- 
itan press last month. There is none of that 
“cold dignity ” about the New York club yachts- 
men, as a rule, and their hospitality is without 
bounds. On the cruise every opportunity was 
afforded the members of the press, and Fleet 
Captain William Krebs was very accommodat- 
ing. Commodore Gerry gave the press the best 
quarters his elegant steam-yacht contained, and 
the result was that full and detailed accounts of 
each day’s sailing were published. The owners 
of the different yachts were also very cordial and 
obliging. 


THE heartrending occurrence of the capsizing 
of the schooner Sarah Craig off Sandy Hook, 
last month, with the sad loss of valuable lives 
which marked the disaster, points out the danger 
incident to yachting and pleasure sailing in 
vessels which are so liable, not only to accidents 
of the kind, but which are in reality almost 
death-traps, from the fact that there is scarcely 
a yacht of our club fleets which, if it were to 
capsize in a squall, would not sink like a stone 
with all on board. In relating the accident to 
the schooner Crazg, great stress was laid upon 
the fact that nothing was at hand with which to 
cut open the cabin and let the imprisoned ladies 
out. Whereas had there been an axe convenient, 
and the effort to release the prisoners had been 
made, the yacht would have immediately gone 
down and all on board would have been lost. 
Surely it is possible to build even racing yachts, 
and certainly mere pleasure boats, in such 
a manner as to give them air-tight compart- 
ments, which would buoy them up in case of a 
capsize, even if they filled with water. There 
can be but little pleasure in yachting, with 
parties of guests on board on the annual cruises, 
unless the element of safety is assured, and this 
can only be attained with air-tight compartments 
on the yachts. 
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ALONG THE RIO GRANDE, 


SURPRISE OF AN APACHE VILLAGE BY UNITED STATES CAVALRY, 





